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Know-How for Export 


One of Canada’s small but growing exports (perhaps $1 million- 
$3 million this year) is technical know-how, the use of our pool 
of engineering talent in such projects as the Warsak Dam in 
Pakistan. John H. Ross, president of John H. Ross & Associates, 
Toronto, heads the 120-member Association of Consulting Engi- 
neers of Canada, one of. the key groups in our brainpower 
business. The association restricts its membership to highly 


qualified, independent consultants. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


Fewer Seerets 
Will Help All 


Before it was drafted or put before Parliament, the new | 


disclosure rules for foreign firms and unions, put forward 
in Bill C-70, were discussed with a wide selection of those 
affected, including both foreign and domestic officials. It 
seems unlikely, therefore, that giving the financial and other | 
details that the bill requires will meet much opposition or | 
create any difficulties, 

The lack of information on foreign-owned subsidiaries | 
and international unions has been a very serious gap in the 
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Trail 


Of Slenderella 


By NORTON ANDERSON 


On a cold, dark night this! 


month, Slenderella vanished — 
without benefit of fairy god- 
mother. 

One day Slenderella was busy 
trimming the surplus inches 
from Canadian females. The 
next ,.. poof... gone! 

And so begins a tale of mys-| 
tery and intrigue about Slender- 
ella International Salons, re-| 
ported here exactly as FP 
traced it this week. 

Q: What has happened to the| 
three Slenderella reducing 
salons in Toronto? 

Toronto Better Business Bu- 
reau: “They’ve all closed up 
tight. We’ve had complaints so 


* * 





far from about 200 women. 
They’ve paid in advance for 
slimming treatment.” 
Q: Did they pay a lot of| 
money in advance? 
TBBB: “Some of them say} 
they paid only $40, others up to) 
$200.” 
Q: Why did they pay in ad-| 
vance? 
TBBB: “That was, apparently, 





the way the treatments were 
sold.” 


Q: Was there any further in- 
ducement? 

TBBB: “Yes. By paying in 
advance, the ladies got a 10% 
discount.” 

Q: Are the ladies disturbed? 

TBBB: “That’s putting it} 
mildly — they’re furious. Some | 
say they’re desperate. They’re | 
worried about their money. 

“One unfortunate lady, who} 
paid in advance for $150 worth | 
of treatments,. hasn’t even told) 
her husband.” 

Q: When did the last Toronto | 
salon close its doors? 

TBBB: “Tuesday, Feb. 14. 
One lady called to say she paid 
up for a full course on Monday 
the 13th.” 

Q: What other Canadian cities 
had Slenderella salons? 

TBBB: “As far as we know, 
only Montreal. 


Our bureau} 
there has been trying to trace) 
the owners for irate callers be- 
cause they’ve closed down too.” 

(FP checking revealed that 
headquarters of Slenderella In- 
ternational was in Stamford, 
Conn. FP phoned the head- 
quarters.) 

Q: Is that FI 8-7754? 

A: “This is a recorded an- 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 
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machine passes its 


tests, there’s a market 


for 40, 


000 of them at 


$1,500-$2,000 apiece... 


PRICE 


“Mechanize... 


Or Cigarette 


Cigarettes will cost you more 
unless 3,500 Ontario tobacco 
growers rush mechanization of | 
their operations. 

That’s the warning 
Canadian cigarette makers who | 
say tobacco farmers “are pric- | 


Prices Go Up 


ing their harvesting and curing 


operations. 


that 
im- 


Cigarette men warn 
low-cost tobacco can be 


from | ported from low-wage countries, 


such as China. 
Imperial Tobacco and Roth- 


ing themselves out of the mar-| mans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd. 


ket”. 
Cigarette manufacturers now | 
pay 55%c lb. for cured tobacco. 


Indicator of problems: Im-| 


1957 | niques, which are 


mechanization. 
Tobacco men have their eyes 


| They say the price is too high.|on two promising new tech- 
|(Prices in earlier years: 
|} crop, 50.32¢ lb.; 1950 crop, 44.9c | 
| Ib.) 


in conflict 
with each other: 


@ The bulk curing method, de- 
velopers claim, would cut out 


* 


|have stepped in to help push! 


knowledge Canadians have of their national affairs—and in | 
the knowledge officialdom needs to have if it is to conduct | 
national business wisely. 

For instance, the Bank of Canada used to publish each 





By TERENCE ROBERTSON 


Sweeping Changes Coming 
In Our Immigration Laws 


year the comparative financial results of more than 700 
Canadian companies by industries, based on published state- 
ments. The series-was dropped, however, because no details 
Were made public by such very large and important Cana- 
dian subsidiaries as General Motors, Chrysler Corp., Camp- 
bell Soup, Standard Brands, Swift Canadian, Procter & 
Gamble, Dow Chemical, Lever Bros., Canadian International 
Paper Co., and Shell Oil Co. of Canada. The list includes 
many or most of the real giants in Canadian business. 

In future, some reasonably significant and accurate pic- 
ture\of the whole Canadian economy and its directions will 
be possible. 

Although some of the unknowns may be cleared up in 
regulations to be issued later, the bill (text on p. 88) appears 
to leave some gaps. It says nothing, for instance, about un- 
incorporated branches. Its income account disclosure re- 
quirements specify nothing on royalties or “know-how” 
payments to parent firms. 

The laws may appear discriminatory, in requiring such 
details from foreign-owned private companies, and not from 
Canadian-owned private firms. It also requires more detail 
on ownership than most public companies provide. 

However, more and more companies in Canada—private 
and public—are coming to learn the advantages of reporting 
fully on their operations. This trend will be spurred by the 
new rules laid down in Bill C-70, because the largely 
imaginary and temporary advantages of secrecy will have 
been removed from the large segment of the nation’s indus- 
trial community that is owned abroad. 


Defence in a Continental Cage 


Geography and the march of science seem to be bringing 
our country to the verge of going into nuclear weapons. 

Quite probably, the,new broom at Washington is helping 
us hurry into making up our minds. 

For a couple of years at least, Canada has successfully 
avoided some very tough decisions about defence policy. 
The delay, fortunately, doesn’t seem to have mattered. 

The Bomarc sites now well into construction near North 
Bay and Mont Lauriex are, because of geography, vital units 
in the U. S. chain of intercept centres, and both those Cana- 
dian sites are of special interest, because of geography, to 
Americans who are planning the defence of New York, 
Washington and the vast human and industrial comple«es 
of the eastern seaboard. 

Bomares are useless without atomic warheads, and North 
American defence must in all reason be considered as con- 
tinental rather than a national problem. For thuse two rea- 
sons, if none other, our adoption of atomic weapons seems 
inevitable and imminent. 

We now seem to be confronted with another inevitable 
plunge into nuclear affairs. Our air force contribution to 
NATO forces in Europe will soon be getting new airplanes. 
These new craft will be no use at all without nuclear air- 
to-air or air-to-ground weapons. 

So Canada finaliy prepares to face up to some of the| 
facts of life. Two basic ones are that geography inevitably 
ties our defence activities very closely to the American. We 
couldn’t be, or act like, a neutral even if the Canadian people | 
sincerely wished to. Archaic and doctrinaire notions about | 
national sovereignty will inevitably bow before the pressures 
of current realities. 

The prospects are dangerous and horrible but wishing 


won't change the facts. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Selective immigration to Can- 
ada will become official policy 
in a revised Immigration Act 
which will be placed before 
Parliament later this session. 

New clauses will include: 

@ Restriction on the number of 
relatives Canadian citizens can 
sponsor for entry. 

@ Restriction of non-sponsored | 
immigrants to those with proven 
trade or professional skills. 

@ Easing of regulations to per- 
mit entry of all skilled appli- 
cants regardless of color or racial 
origin. 

@ Easing of regulations to per-| 
mit visitors who decide to stay 
to become immigrants while in| 
Canada. 

“Our purpose,” an Immigra- 
tion Department spokesman told 
FP in Ottawa this week, “is to 
confine the flow of immigrants 
to people who can offer their 
skill or professional ability to 
the benefit of the Canadian 
economy. 

“Unskilled workers find it dif- 
ficult to get employment and 
often form a pool of cheap labor) 
for unscrupulous employers. 

“Under the draft. act, there 
will be no bars because of col- 
or,” he said. “But Canadian 
citizens with families abroad 
will only be able to sponsor} 
fathers and mothers. 

“Under existing regulations, a| 





visitor to Canada who decides 
to stay must first return to his 
native country before he can| 

| 


Portents. 


Some signs, portents and news 
in brief: 





* 7 as 


Chocolate eaters will get more 
for their money this year. 
Cocoa, selling at about 20c Ib., 
dropped 25% in six months. 
Brazil, Ghana, Nigeria facing 
mounting surpluses, seek to 
establish, through FAO, a 
quota plan to firm up prices. 

> * 7 


Impaired driving charges should 
follow consumption of about 
five drinks of whisky in an 
hour, medical experts now 
say. That’s .1% alcoh»! in 
your bloodstream. Provincial 
legal authorities are being 
asked to support this new 
yardstick. 

Sugar traders predict a price 
decline of about 10%, or 
more, in first half. Russia 
“clearly does not need” much | 
of the 2.7 million tons of 
Cuban sugar committed, say 
the experts, who think large 
quantities will reappear on 
the market. ‘ 





| nadian industry, 


| late May and be handed to a 


apply for immigration. We pro- 
pose to abolish this so that he 
can become an immigrant while 
in Canada.” 

The department thinks. that| 
the new proposals will have the 
effect of curtailing the rate of 
immigration, while raising the 
levels of skills available to Ca- 





Last year 110,000 immigrants 
were counterbalanced by 50,000 
emigrants — showing a net gain 
to Canada of 60,000. 

It is expected that the revised 
act will reach the Commons in 


Senate Immigration Committee 
for study. 

It will be returned to the 
Commons during the next ses- 
sion for approval. 


ae 





| price 


perial Tobacco Co. net profit 
was $10.7 million in 1960, down | 
$375,000. 
“Tobacco leaf at the grower’s | 
lw 
represents the largest 


workers, if applied to all farms. 
(Total of seasonal tobacco 
orkers employed on Ontario 
farms is about 45,000, apart 


|employment of 17,500 tobacco | 


| has put great pressure on other 


| bacco, 


single cost in the production of 
cigarettes. 
“The increasing price of leaf 


segments of the industry to 
maintain a reasonable price for 
20 cigarettes,” says R. A. Par-| 
ham, vice-president in charge | 
of leaf operations, Imperial To- 
biggest buyer in the 
business. 

The 1960 tobacco crop in On- 
tario was about 200 million Ib., 
largest in 40 years. 

Value of this crop exceeds 
$100 million, making it Ontario’s | 
largest cash farm crop. 

Parham and other industry | 





|executives look to the tobacco | 
| growers — 10,000 of them on 


Ontario farms, with 20,000 kilns 
— to concentrate on mechaniza- 


The Outlook 


e Short-run outlook — early end 


to recession. 


e Medium-term prospects—mild 
expansion only. 


e Longer-term forecast — big- 


sized boom. 


By DALTON ROBERTSON 


ASED LARGELY on the expectation that over-all inven- 
tory liquidation will soon give way to inventory balance, 
then to inventory accumulation, short-term prospects are for 
an upturn in general business before mid-year. 
But to practica)] business planners, a number of very basic 
trends suggest that, even with a sizeable inventory upturn, 
Canadian growth will be on the modest side in 1961 and per- 


haps for a few years to come. 
pansion will have to come: 


Note the base from which ex- 


> Job seekers are now a higher proportion of Canada’s work 
force—about 8%, seasonal factors discounted—than they have 
been since the 1930s. Unemployment has been trending up 


steadily: It never went above 


5% of the work force in the 


first half of the 1950s; it has never managed to get below that 


level in the last half, 


With the economy likely to carry an average of at least 
5% unemployed over the next few years, any pickup in output 
and income is likely to be mild indeed. 


> Canadian manufacturing is 


operating substantially below 


capacity. In the U. S., manufacturing firms are currently run- 
(Continued on page 2, col. 5) 


NEXT WEEK - » 


|from 10,000 permanently em- 
ployed. 

Main Canadian developer of 
this curing system is Tobac Cur- 
ing Systems Ltd. of Toronto and 
Simcoe, Ont. 

Imperial Tobacco and Roth- 
mans are conducting: large-scale 
experiments on their own farms, 
employing the Tobac method. 

Tobac’s president, E. C. 
Scythes (with 25 years in the 
tobacco farm equipment busi- 
ness), says his method will cure 
at least 50% more leaf in the 
same space with “not much 
more” fuel. 

Instead of bringing the 


“sticks” (about 1,200 leaves) of | 


green tobacco to the kiln, they 
are placed in containers as har- 
vested. The containers allow the 
tobacco leaf to be packed 
tighter in the kiln. 

Even without the special con- 
tainers, the new Tobac kiln can 
handle more tobacco. 

Then at the kiln — where 
about 25,000 lb. of green to- 
bacco went in by the old 
method — about 38,000 lb. goes 
in for drying. (This will pro- 
duce about 3,000 to 4,500 lb. of 
cured tobacco.) 

The Tobac system, says 
Scythes, employs forced hot air 
entering at the top of the kiln. 
Present methods apply heat 
from the bottom of the kiln. 

Scythes claims his develop- 
ment needs only 60% of former 

(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 


Arctie Oil to Montreal ? 
Sounding Out the Market | 


What’s the outlook for Arctic/ 


Twenty-five Cents an issue, Eight Dollars a Year 


No. 


THE UPTURN IN OIL STOCKS 


TSE Western Oils Index (Monthly close) 


Why ‘Specs’ _ 
Are Jumping 


At the 


By W. L. DACK 


| The most buoyant oil market 
|in three years is fanning long- 
| smoldering speculative fires on} 
| Canadian stock exchanges. 

A rush of “buy” orders push- 
ed the TSE oil index up five! 
points in the last. week. 

The index looked ready to go 
| still higher at midweek. 
Sparking the oil splurge is 
|the whopping 45% production 
increase called for by Canada’s 
new oil policy (FP, Feb. 11) 
|and a spreading belief that the! 
| Oil industry will come close to) 
| meeting it. 

The bullish atmosphere in oil 
stocks signals a major reversal 
in the 34-year bear pattern in 
this group, authoritative market 
analysts are saying this week. 

But the trend from here will 
be far from a one-way street. 

Oil production is expected to 
| build up slowly at first. First 
|important gains should start to 
| show up in April and May. 

“Target levels announced by 
the government are realistic and 
capable of achievement,” B-A 
Oil’s President E, D. Loughney 
told FP. 

FP check of the major inte- 
grated oil firms provides plenty 
of evidence that key marketing 
firms are working hard to meet 
the 800,000 b/d production tar- 
get for 1963 set out in the na- 
tional oil policy. 

@ Texaco Canada and its U. S. 
parent, Texaco Inc., will boost 








dian oil 13% in the second quar- 
ter. 

Biggest factor will be a jump 
in exports to U. S. company’s 
Anacortes, Wash., refinery from 
first quarter average of 13,000 
b/d to 25,000 b/d. 


@ Imperial Oil: “We are ex- 
ploring every possibility of 





|up 4,700 b/d in April 





boosting our take of domestic 
| 
} 
| 


What has been the reaction | 


oil (if found) displacing im-| from the Montreal refiners so 
ported crude in the big Mont-) far? 


real refining market? 


One of the exploring firms| 


active in the Arctic oil search is 
now trying to find out. 


“Mixed,” Bateman says. 

One of the largest Montreal 
refiners seems interested, ap- 
| pears ready to buy oil on price 


| 
Dominion Explorers Ltd., To-| considerations mainly. | 


ronto, is sounding out the six! 
Montreal refiners on the propos- | 
al. The company is talking a $1) 


bbl. price at Arctic wellhead. 
“At that price we would be 


readily competitive in Montreal | 


and most of Western Europe,” 
Dominion’s president, Dr. J. 
Bateman, told FP this week. 


e Your taxes and the modern welfare state. 


s in Canada’s industrial prices. 
s climate and tomorrow's business. 


Two. others have not com-| 
pletely closed the door. Two! 
| have turned the idea down com- | 
| pletely. One is yet to be heard | 
from. 

The Department of Northern} 


D.| Affairs and Natura] Resources is 


showing considerable interest in 
| results of the marketing survey. 
| A “deep freeze” has slowed! 
the whole Arctic oil exploration | 
| program, because of the world 
| oil glut, 
But the promise of a big mar- 
| ket outlet like Montreal could| 
|unlock the purse-strings for a| 
| stepped-up exploratory effort | 
this summer. 


crude,” an Imperial spokesman 


told FP. “We will definitely 
boost our exports this year.” 


@ B-A Oil is exploring all pos- 
sibilities for “orderly and logical 
expansion of markets for Cana- 
dian crude,” a company official 


| said, 


@ Shell Oil of Canada: “All de- 
partments within our company 
are presently studying the best 
methods to achieve the new 
marketing targets,” a company 
official said. 

Total take of domestic crude 
— including export — will be 
(over 
March). 

With operating expenses par- 
ed, and exploratory and devel- 
opment programs curtailed, any 
pick-up in revenue could result 
in a proportionately big earnings 
gain for most producers. 

Most of the extra production 
called for could be attained with 
little or no additional capital 
expenditure. 

The industry’s productive ca- 
pacity is now set at 1.1 million 
b/d. 

One of the first effects ex- 
pected to grow out of the oil 
policy and the increasing signs 
of expanding markets is easier 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 


What Firms 


their combined “take” of Cana-| 


Now in Line 
For Gains? 


What fields and what produc- 
ing companies stand to profit the 
most from any big gain in Can- 
ada’s oil markets? 

All additional markets for Al- 
berta crude must be divided 
among all the producing fields 
and producers in them. 

But the fact that most of the 
fields are already operating at 
near capacity means the big 
share of the extra market will 
go to a relatively few fields. 

Here are a dozen fields cur- 
rently operating far below their 
MPR (maximum permissable 
rate as set by the Alberta Oil & 
Gas Conservation Board). 

It’s estimated 80%-90% of 
the increased production neces- 
sary to serve additional markets 
would have to come from these 
fields: 

Redwater; Bonnie Glen; Golden 
Spike; Wizard Lake; Leduc-Wood- 
bend; Fenn Big Valley; Swan Hills 
Beaverhill Lake; Westerose; Ache- 


| son; Sturgeon Lake; Innisfail; Har- 


mattan East Rundle. 
There are dozens of producers 
in these fields, large and small, 


| with varying interests. 


But two big integrated firms 
stand to share the largest por- 
tions of the increased market — 
Imperial Oil and Texaco Explor- 


|ations (owned by Texaco Inc., 


U. S.). 

British American Oil and 
California Standard (owned by 
Standard Oil of California) 

(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 
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NEW MANAGER of The Bar- 
bados Development Board is T. 
E. McLaughlin. Head office ad- 
dress for the board is Barclay’s 
Bank Building, Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados. Canadian headquarters: 
550 Church St., Toronto. 


Macdougal Cons. 30 | 


3} nouncement, 


Why ‘Spees’ Jump 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 1) 


money for the independent oil 
producer — from their bankers, 
associates and the investing pub- 
lic. 

“You can expect a pick-up in 
oil financing programs from now 
on,” an investment house official 
told FP. “The market atmos- 
phere is a lot more conducive 
to raising risk and development 


30 | funds.” 


There was some disappoint- 
ment this week when the pur- 
chase nominations for Alberta 
oil for March were disclosed. 

Indicated purchases are down 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 1) 


The number you 
have been dialling has been dis- 
connected.” 

(FP then phoned the Ridge- 
way Plaza salon of Slenderella 
in Stamford.) 

Q: How can we reach the 
headquarters of Slenderella In- 
ternational? 

Timid girl: “I am only here 
for a while and don’t know any- 
thing about the company.” 


. Q: Why was the headquarters | 
“6 telephone disconnected? 


TG: “Nobody knows but Mr. 
Mack.” 

Q: Who’s Mr. Mack? 

TG: “He’s the owner of Slen- 
derella. His office is located at 
101 Glenbrook Rd.” 

Q: Where or how can he be 
reached? 

TG: “I’m not supposed to say, 
but you might try New York 
City, Bryant 9-8840 tomorrow.” 

Q: Why tomorrow? Why not 
today? 

TG: “Because he’s on his way 
to New York City from Boston.” 

(FP then spoke to a Miss Gib- 
son, a Miss Thompson and a 
Miss Somebody-Else at Bryant 
9-8840, New York City. The 


TANKOOS YARMON 


LIMITED 
Realty Investments 


RIDLEY SCHOLARSHIPS 


The annual Scholarship examinations for entrance 
to Ridley College will be written April 10, 11 
and 12, 1961. 


Attractive entrance scholarships, 


ranging from 


$300 to $1,000 per annum, will be awarded to 
successful candidates. 

Full information may be obtained from the Head- 
master: J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 


Founded 1889 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


Residential School for Boys 


St. Catharines 


Ontario 


MONTH BY MONTH... You can keep 
abreast of the Canadian economy by reading 
the B of M’s Business Review. 
Only four pages, it combines detailed surveys 
of economic regions, with an over-all 
analysis of national business trends. 


To have your name added to the 
permanent distribution list, drop a line to our 
Business Development Department, 
P.O. Box 6002, Montreal, P.Q. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canadas First Bank 


WLDANK 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
se 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, 


Calgary, Vancouver 


HEAD OFFICE: Montreal 


RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 + MORE THAN 800 BRANCHES ACROSS 
CANADA « OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND CONTI- 
: NENTAL EUROPE « BANKING CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








| ly without telling the ladies? 


Whe 


a ee ne ee 


“At the Oil Stocks 


14% from the present month, 
but a close-down in major units 
of B-A Oil’s big Clarkson, Ont., 
refinery for annual maintenance 
overhaul is a big factor in the 
drop. 

This refinery which has been 
averaging around 15,000 b/d of 
Alberta crude in recent months, 
cut its take for March to 1,800 
b/d. 


“We haven’t had enough time 
yet to get our plans for greater 
use of domestic crude into oper- 
ation,” an oil company official 
said. “Watch for real gains in 
the second quarter.” 


Trail 


‘On the 
Of Slenderella 


place seemed to be full of 
women. ) 

Q: How can we reach the 
headquarters of Slenderella In- 
ternational? 

Miss Thompson: “I handle the | 
New York and East Coast end.” 

Q: Where’s Mr. Mack? 

Miss T: “‘He’s on his way from 
Boston. Call back in an hour 
when he’ll be here.” 

(An hour passed.) 

Q: Mr. Mack, please? 

Miss Gibson: “You'll reach} 
him in Boston.” 

Q: Isn’t he in New York? 

Miss G: “Mr. Mack is harder 
to catch than a frog. Try Bos- 
ton, LI 2-5887.” 

(Another FP call — Boston.) 

Q: Mr. Mack, please? 

Female voice: “Just a moment 
please — oh, who’s calling?” 

Q: The Financial Post in To- 
ronto. 

Female: “Toronto? Oh! Leave 
your name and number and Mr. 
Mack will call you later.” 

* * 7 

(FP then spoke to the land- 

lord of two of the former Slen- 





derella salons in the Toronto|€ 


area.) 

Q: What happened to Slen-| 
derella? 

Landlord: “We closed them. 
They owed us a great deal of | 
back rent. We had the bailiff 
move in.” 

Q: Who signed the Slender- 
ella salon leases? 

Landlord: “Mr. Mack.” 

(A day later, Mr. Mack phon-| 
ed FP.) 
Q: Why did you close your 

Canadian salons? 

Mack: “You have a recession 
in Canada. Our business is sen- 
sitive, and it started dropping | 
off last August. It stayed off.” | 
Q: Why did you close sudden- 


Mack: “It was the only way 
to handle it. We had to bring it | 
to a sharp conclusion.” 

Q: What was your problem? 

Mack: “We couldn’t handle 
the deal with the Canadian 
money we had available.” 

Q: What will you do next in 
Canada? 

Mack: “I am sending out a 
reorganization plan in the next 
10 days or two weeks to all the 
ladies involved. If it’s accept- 
ed, there will be no loss to any 
of them.” 

Q: What is your proposal? 

Mack: “If we can be free of 
our present obligations for a 
sufficient period, we can safely 
bring U.S. capital to Canada. 
Under your laws, our only al- 
ternative is to go into bank- 
rupcty and everybody would 
lose everything. 

“When the hue and cry is 
over, you will see a reverse re-- 
action from the ladies, as we re- 
open and make good on all the 
money paid in advance for 
treatments. 

“T intend to go up to Canada 
when all the tumult is over, 
and ask the press and TV for 
equal time to explain my posi- 
tion.” 





a + * 


The Mr, Mack referred to is 
Larry M. Mack. 

In an interview in Toronto, in 
1955, when he opened his first 
salon in Canada, Mr. Mack was 
referred to as a “sales dynamo 
who painlessly extracted $12 
million (in money) and 36 mil- 
lion inches (in flesh) from U.S. 
women in 1954”. 

Said Mr. Mack in 1955: “Bas- 
ically we’re marketing people— 
promoting a legitimate service 
that in the past was frequently 
abused through quackery and 
fraud.” 

COMPETITION HURTS | 

Severe price competition re- 
stricted benefits expected in 1960! 
from British Oxygen Canada Ltd., 
annual meeting of parent British 
Oxygen Co. of U. K. was told. 
Further small acquisitions have 
been made to consolidate sub- 
sidiary’s position. 


What Firms. 

Now in Line 

For Gains? 
(CONTINUED, FROM P, 1) 


would also share handsomely in 
the increased production. 

Here is a list of 20 producers 
with important participating in- 
terests in one or more of these 
fields. The list is arranged 
roughly in order of companies’ 
estimated participation in these 
fields: 

Imperial Oil 

Texaco Explorations 

British American Oil 

California Standard 

Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas 

Canadian Petrofina 

Pacific Petroleums 

Shell Oil of Canada 

Texaco Canada 

Pan American 

Home Oil 

Royalite Oil 

Canadian Superior 

Amerada 

Triad Oil 

Canadian Husky 

Dome Petroleum 

French Petroleum 

Union Oil California 

Canadian Oil Companies 

But speculators in oil stocks 
can have two strings to their 
bows today. 

By next year at this time, a 
big new natural gas export mar- 
ket will be opened up and a 
dozen or more Canadian gas 
producers will have started gas 
deliveries to the big California 
market. 

"Among these firms are several 
of the companies listed above 
who also stand to profit most 
from any major increase in oil 
markets. They are: 


British American Oil 
Shell Oil of Canada 
Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas 
Canadian Husky 
Imperial Oil 
Texaco Exploration 
Pacific Petroleum 
California Standard 
Pan American 
7 = * 

These are the companies 

whose stocks make up the TSE 


Western Oils Index: 
Market Price (Bid) 
Jon. 2 Feb. 2 
Bailey-Selburn ‘A’ 
Calgary Edmonton ... 
dn. Devonian 
Cdn, Husky ....-+08 
Central Del Rio .... 


Cons. Mic Mac «see 
Dome Pete 


| Home Oil ‘B’ 


Hudson's Boy Oj! .,. 
Pacific Pete 

Pembina Pipe 

Royalite 

Security Freehold 

Trans Canoda Pipe Line .. 
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(CONTINUED FROM P. 1) 


ning at about 80% capacity. There are no comparable figures 
for Canada, but the ratio is at least as low. 
New inventory buying is unlikely to be enough to spur 


*\ 


a weakly child. 


firms into expanding plant when they have this much excess 
capacity—which suggests the 1961 recovery will perhaps be 


Business spending of a capital nature has been declining 
for three years or more—and no new dynamic is likely for a 
few years. It’s 20% below the 1957 peak when it amounted 
to between 18% and 19% of GNP. Now accounting for about 
14% of GNP, business spending seems unlikely to top the 15 % 
mark until the middle years of the 1960s. 
> Exports which a decade ago brought in 25% of national in- 


come, last year accounted for barely 20%—a reflection of the 
steady decline in recent years in foreign demand for Cana- 


dian goods. 


Small, if any, improvement can be looked for this year 
on the export front. It’s likely that Canadian exports will rise 
by only 1%-2% as against last year’s 5% gain. Business plan- 
ners, in brief, can’t count on an export boom to be superim- 
posed on the coming inventory expansion. ; 
> Underlying trends in gross national product also suggest that 
the 1961 expansion may be mild, may be brief. In value, GNP 
increased by 103% during the first eight years of the postwar 
period—then advanced by only 


(See chart p. 6) 


In “real” terms—discounting price increases—GNP ad- 
vanced at an average rate of 5% a year up until 1956. Since 
then the increase has been only 2% per year. On a per capita 
basis there has actually been a decline: “Real” GNP per capita 
rose by 18% from 1945 to 1956, then declined by 6% during 


the last four years. 


47% over the last eight years. 





It is clear that the usual swings in business activity are 
currently taking place around an upward trend line which 
is flatter now than it was in the first 10 years after the war. 

Expansion stemming essentially from an inventory switch- 
around will produce gains in output, employment and income 


—but the advances won’t be 


great enough to reverse the 


underlying trend in GNP. This dampens medium-term pros- 


pects. 


* 7 


* 


If short-term prospects indicate only an early end to re- 
cession, and the medium-term outlook suggests only modest 


expansion, longer-term forecasts say that another big boom 
is probably due by the mid-1960s. 

Not only will excess capacity be worked down by then, 
but a new element of strength ./ill put in an appearance— 
a much higher rate of family formations. 

Due to the low birth rates in the depressed 1930s, the num- 
ber of marriages and new families formed have not increased 
significantly in the last.decade. Business consultant Dr. Eric 
Sievwright of Economic Research Corp. notes that the in- ' 
crease in family formation was only 8% between 1950 and 
1960 with the annual rate moving without much'trend in the 
narrow range of 128,000 to 135,000. 

But Sievwright cstimates that the family formation rate 


will jump to 167,000 by 1965 


implications of this for new housing, new appliances, 
cars, new clothing are bright indeed. About housing, he 


dicts: 


“Starts will show little strength until 1963 when the be- 
ginning of the recovery (in family formations) will become 
obvious. The actual timing and vigor of the upturn will de- 
pend on how soon builders anticipate the demands of the late 
1960s. I forecast a level of 150,000 starts for the mid-1960s, 
rising rapidly to 200,000 by the end of the decade.” 

Advances on this scale suggest the first big boom since 1955 


will shape up by 1963 or 1964 
latest. 


and to 216,000 by 1970. The 
new 


pre- 


at the earliest, by 1965 at the 





‘Mechanize’, or Cigarette 
Prices Could Increase 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 1) 


| building space, and will save 


$1,400 in construction costs. 
He says it will also save five 
workers, earning a total of $88 
per day. This would amount to 
more than $2,600 during the to- 
bacco season on some farms. 
The Tobac equipment has 
been installed in about 300 kilns 
in Ontario since 1959, and 
Scythes expects to have another 
500 kilns converted this season. 
However, full impact of the 
bulk curing method won’t come 
until economical containers are 
developed. 
@ The competing system tackles 
the mechanization problem with 
a tying machine. 


Meighen Trusts 


Own 9% of Argus 


Canadian General Investments 
Ltd, and Third Canadian General 
Investments Ltd., two investment 
companies headed by Maxwell 
Meighen of Toronto, have increas- 
ed their holdings of Argus Corp. 
common by 67,000 shares, worth 
$2.4 million at recent $36% per 
share market price. 

The purchases, disclosed in an- 
nual reports issued this week, 
confirm earlier reports that the 
two Meighen companies were in- 
vesting heavily in Argus (FP, 
June 25). They boosted the com- 
bined holdings of the two trusts 
at Dec. 31/60 to 161,000 shares, 
worth $5,850,000, about 9.5% of 
Argus common outstanding. 

Meighen’s appointment as a di- 
rector of Argus was announced 
recently. 


IDB’s Loans Up 


In First Quarter 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Number 
of loans approved by Industrial 
Development Bank in_ three 
months to Dec. 31/60 Was 236, up 
from 194 a year ago (FP, Jan. 
21/61). 

Total amount authorized in the 
period (bank’s first fiscal quarter) 
was $12,213,000 compared with 
$10,498,000 in corresponding 1959. 

Slightly more than 44% of the 
236 loans were for $25,000 or less. 
Almost 70% were for $50,000 or 
less, and the average loan was 
$51,750. 


“In our practical tobacco ex- 
perimental farm, we intend this 
year to try out a tying machine 
made by a Simcoe resident, 
which shows promise,” Parham 
says. 

“We have already experi- 
mented with some made in 
Switzerland, as well as some 
made in the U. S., but these have 
not been successful.” 

The inventor and maker of 
the “promising” tying machine 
is John David Price, proprietor 
of Price Machine Products Ltd., 
Simcoe. 

Price says he has built 10 of 
the machines so far in his shop 
which employs two. 

He doesn’t know the selling 
price of the machine yet, but 
figures it will run $1,500-$2,000 
each. 

He claims his machine will 
save three or four workers on 
each tobacco farm by mechani- 
cally tying leaves in the fields. 

If his machine successfully 
passes field tests? 

“Then there is a market for 
40,000, or more of the machines 
on this continent alone, and I 
probably would make a licens- 
ing arrangement with a big 
manufacturer,” says Price. 

(This week one large equip- 
ment manufacturer told FP it’s 
“interested” in the machine, and 
has a field representative in- 
vestigating. ; 

Imperial Tobacco’s Parham 
sums up: “The tying machine 
and bulk curing techniques 
might hold the key to worth- 
while cost reductions.” 

> * * 

Meanwhile, tobacco growers 
and manufacturers in other 
countries are watching progress 
of the two new Canadian me- 
thods, 

U. S. tobacco men are follow- 
ing field tests of Price’s tying 
machine, If it lives up to prom- 
ises, Canadian tobacco men say 
Price will be a millionaire. 

(Price has been developing 
industrial equipment for years. 
In 1945, he sold Canadian. can- 
ning factories an automatic 
cucumber-cutting machine he 
perfected and manufactured 
himself.) 


Scythe has even more positive 
indications of international in- 
terest in the Tobac bulk curing 
technique. 

Japan is interested in working 
out a licensing arrangement, he 
says. 


have come from other countries, 
including Asia and the U.S., 


“Quite a number of inquiries 
Scythe says. 
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The Young Business Man On His Way Up Wears 


A TW0O-IN-ONE 
REVERSIBLE 


You can tell by his stride and the confident way he walks, 
he's a young man going places in the business world. You con 
tell too, by his choice of clothes, and his choice is SIMPSON’'S 
—The Store For Men. This year his all-weather coat is a 
check cotton and iridescent cotton reversible with slash or 
flap pockets. Brown, beige, navy. Sizes 36 to 46. Each 29.95, 


PHONE AND MAIL ORDERS FILLED — UN 1-8111 


Join the men who shop at Simpson's where quality merchandise 
goes hand in hand with customer service. 


| ng Sons 
Toronto 
The Store For Men — Second Floor 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT SIMPSON’S STORE IN LONDON 


Cranes to 
Cash Registers 


LEASING... 


Whatever you need in new equipment, it makes 
good sense to lease it from CORPORATE PLAN 
LEASING. By leasing you keep your working 
capital free for more important uses and you also 
save in taxes because lease paymenis are fully 
deductible. For more information write for the special 
brochure, “How to Obtain New Equipment”, or phone 
and speak with a C P L Leasing Counsellor. 


“Canada’s Most Experienced Leasing Specialists” 


CORPORATE 
PLAN ,™* 
LEASING LTD. cmasinc 


220 Bay Street, Toronto, EMpire 4-1409 


CEDAR PLAZA 


1745 CEDAR AVE. 


* AT COTE DES NEIGES © MONTREAL 


RENTALS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Make your home in the matchless setting 
of Cedar Plaza, on midtown Montreal's 
mountain-slope ... where you enjoy the 
extra dimension of country living in the 
heart of the metropolis! You will appre- 
ciate the private swimming pool... 
garage accommodation for your visitors 
... exclusive, in-the-building shops and 
services... year-round climate control 
.+. the sumptuous, sophisticated atmos- 
phere of a superbly designed, fireproof 
and soundproof building. One, two and 
three-bedroom suites; seven-room upper- 
floor apartments; penthouse bungalows 
with private rooftop terraces. Your in- 
spection is invited. The door-attendant 
will gladly park your car when you come. 


rentals from $125.; $250., $325. and $475. 


RENTAL OFFICE ON THE PREMISES 


FOR INFORMATION: WELLINGTON 2-0574 





Vhat Will Towns Do Talking Ghost, 
If New Grain Pattern Beatnik Doll 
Comes to Prairies? 


Is Ottawa aid coming for 
a major reorganization of 
the Prairie grain gathering 
pattern that is now fore- 
seen? 

A hint that it may is seen 
in remarks by Earl Baxter, 
economist to the Grain 
Commissioners. He foresees 
big reductions in the num- 
ber of elevators and ship- 
ping points in the next 10 
to 15 years. 

But a switch to larger, 
centralized elevators will 
mean farmers take their 
buying of groceries, hard- 
ware and supplies to stores 
near the new elevators. 

Prairie communities built 
round the present elevators 
are asking what haz pens to 
them and their business 
when the switch is made. 


WINNIPEG (Staff)—lIs there 


a big switch coming in grain| 


small 
larger, 


collections, from the 
country elevator to 
centralized elevators? 

If it does, what will it mean 
to business in the hamlets that 
have grown round the elevators? 
Will farmers buy their groceries 
and hardware from stores that 
will build up round the “big” 
elevators? 

Implications of the switch in 
the “gathering pattern” of grain 
were discussed here this week 
by representatives of both 
private and public grain 
handling organisations. 

In the background is a strong 
hint that government aid may 
be forthcoming to ease the 
transition — provided those in- 
volved work out a long-range 
program of cost-cutting and 
consolidation. 

The hint came in a speech last 
week by Earl Baxter, chief 
economist with the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

He urged elevator owners to 
face the fact that there is going 
to be a reduction in elevators 
and shipping points in the next 
10 to 15 years, and to work out 
a program of progressive reduc- 


tion in co-operation with the} 


railways. 

The railways are now making 
an increasing number of 
successful applications to aban- 


don unprofitable lines serving | 


farm areas, in what Baxter 
described as a “divide-and- 
conquer” technique that avoids 
arousing the opposition of more 
than one or two elevator owners 
at a time. 

“The technique has been very 
effective, and perhaps neces- 
sary, so long as the grain com- 


LOANS 


LONG TERM 


Werking capital te expand or improve 
a business. red by machinery, 
equipment, receivables, inventory, fix- 
tures, interior furnishings, truck fleets, 
etc. Bonk and Finance C loans 
refinanced. Debts consolidated, payments 
reduced. Cash added — our own funds. 
Anywhere in Canada. WA. 1-4022 
SYMINGTON FIELD 


57 Bloor Street West, Toronto 


CONSTRUCTION 
ADEA 


CANADIAN 
CAMDEX 


INVESTMENTS LTD. 
Francis A. Black, Gen. mcr. 


159 Bay St., Toronto 
EMpire 3-5384 
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panies rejected the validity of 
any abandonment.” 

Baxter also warned that 
elevator owners face reduced 
revenues from storage if efforts 
to get rid of the grain surplus 
are successful. 

Baxter urged there was need 
for awareness of what was 
happening and what is 
involved — on the part not only 
of the parties concerned, the 
grain companies and the rail- 
ways, but also of the general 
public. 


take place in the transition 
period, Baxter said: 

“We may have to accept 
responsibility for aid and, to a 
limited extent, some _inter- 


ference in this adjustment.” 
Lending impact to the speech | 


are: 
@ The fact that the Board of 
Grain Commissioners set stor- 
age and handling charges and, 
therefore, is in a position to en- 
force a cost-squeeze by refusing 
to grant increases 
occupancy-rate drops. 
@ The presence 
previous week of the entire top 
echelon of the Department of 


| Agriculture, including the min- 


ister. 

Baxter’s speech may not be 
an indication of settled govern- 
ment policy, but it is almost 
certainly a trial balloon. 

The approach is in line with 
statements Agriculture Minister 


|Hamilton has made about the 


need to look closely at handling 
costs and the desirability of 
using subsidy money where it 
will encourage efficiency. 

Grain companies are under- 
standably reluctant to comment 
on the speech yet. 

Not all companies will 
similarly affected by the rail- 
way abandonment program, 

Even the prairie pools find 
themselves in differing posi- 
the Saskatchewan pool 
owns its own elevators, while 


the Manitoba Pool consists of a/| 


series of local elevator-owning 
co-operatives who jointly own 
the central organization. 

Working out a common ap- 
proach won’t be easy. 

Other points made by Baxter: 
@ On country elevators: “I sug- 
gest larger, more versatile, 
elevators: at fewer points on 
main or main feeder lines, and 
elimination of duplicate services 
are steps that can and must be 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WASHINGTON NATO's 
economic role is as dead as the 
dodo. 

Although most officials are 
reluctant to admit this, it is 
nevertheless true. 

The U. S. government, and 
especially Treasury Secretary 
Dillon, have decided that 
NATO’s role from now on shall 
be almost exclusively military. 
The only economic role it might 
have is to harmonize military 
purchases among the member 
nations. 

This decision means that Ar- 
ticle 2 of the NATO treaty, 
which relates to economic co- 
operation and for which Can- 
ada fought so vigorously, will 
waste away. 

The Washington decision to 
eliminate any significant eco- 
nomic role for NATO, however, 
does not mean the end of eco- 
nomic collaboration in the At- 
lantic community. 

The U. S. has deciced to put 
almost all its foreign economic 
eggs in a new basket—The Or- 
ganization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 
(OECD). This body will now 
do what Article 2 of the NATO 
treaty said NATO was to do. 


Feb. 27 to Mar. 2nd by 
MAYNARD'S BONDED AUCTIONEERS 


Vancouver, 8.C.-—The 50 Page, Accurate, Pictorial Detailed CATALOGUE of this 


Equipment Auction is now available, Preview and Demonstration Dates, 20 - 26th j forced now with the publicity 
| over the gold outflow and JU. S. | 


February. 


The Sale consists of 550 Items, with a replacement cost of $8 Million. There 
ere 80 Trucks for Logging, Highway, Misc. etc., 73 Tractors (Crawler, Cab and 
Chassis, efc.), 23 Shovels and Bock Hoes, 41 Diesel and Gas Engines, Hydra Ham- 
mer, BATCH Plant, Rock Crushers, Asphalt Plant, West. loader, 6 Scrapers, Arches, 
Graders, 13 Fork Lifts, 8 Trailers, Compressors, Light Plants, Pumps, 28 Yarders 
_and Winches, Buckets, Welders, 200 Misc. items, Sows, Field Offices, etc. 

Maynard & Sons hove chosen for the Auction, the 14 Acre Gravelled Site of 
Vancouver Ocean Terminals, at the foot of Clarke Drive, with barging, rail and 


storage facilities. 


All, Catalogue Descriptions are gvoranteed by Moynard’s Bonded Auctioneers, 
situated in Vancouver at 1233 W. Georgie, Al. 5-2747, MU, 2-1033, and in 
Victoria at 733 Johnson St., Victoria, B.C. since 1902. : 
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if elevator | 
|into a backwater by 
in town the} 


| resulting from increased domes- 


be | 





‘thus it needs only approval in| 
| the Senate. It probably never 





taken within 
future. 

“Six to ten  50,000-bu. 
elevators at a single point 
handling less than a million 
bushels a year altogether, is nat 
a very economical way of 
handling grain, nor are elevators 


the very near 


|every five miles necessary any 


longer in these days of good 
roads and trucks. 

“The consolidation of com-| 
pany ownership which has 
taken place in recent years has 


| placed the grain companies in a 
With the changes that would | 


financial and administrative 
position to make this change 
efficiently, and without financial 
disaster. 

“The problem, however, must 
be faced immediately. If they 
wait until it is forced upon 
them, they will lose the oppor- 


sively, gradually, and in areas | 
best suited to their operations.” | 
@ Eastern Elevators: Consoli- 
dation and retrenchment was 
needed in the Bay and Upper 
Lake port sector, now pushed 
the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

But in the St. Lawrence area, 
adjustment was needed to meet 
a steadily expanding operation 


tic demand, and export main- 
tained at least at present levels. 
“I feel quite satisfied this 
eastern group will be able to} 
meet these problems,” he said. 
“And I believe they will be able 
to do this without requiring out- 
side help.” 
The Baxter 
hotly debated, 
Though the railways, the 
elevator companies and the 
grain farmers are the parties 
directly -involved, just about | 
every aspect of life on the} 
prairies is affected. 
The big question in the back- | 
ground at every “abandonment” | 
hearing is: what happens to the | 
jobs, investments, tax sources | 
and the social and political 
framework of western Canada? | 
What is the new pattern going 
to be? Who’s going to bear the 
costs involved in changing the | 
pattern? What are the costs — 
indirect as well as direct? What 
new opportunities will appear? 
Most current prairie problems, 
from municipal reorganization 
(FP, Feb. 18) to air transport 
policy (FP, Feb. 11) tie back to 
this fundamental. change in 
organization on the Prairies. 





speech will be 


It will become a forum for | 
serious and intensive consulta- 
tions on economic policy by the 
Atlantic nations, It will have a 
somewhat broader base than 
NATO, including not only all 
the NATO nations, but also 
Austria, Eire, Spain, Sweden 
and Switzerland. Japan will not 
be a member, but will have 
links with OECD. 

Ottawa has not been as fully 
enthusiastic about OECD as has 
Washington. 

The Canadian fear was that 
it might encourage regionalism, 
and might even undercut some 
of the authority of GATT. 

Treasury Secretary Dillon 
and Under Secretary of State 





If you think your small 
daughter is chatty, just wait 
until she gets the latest talking 
doll — to make its debut at the 
Canadian Toy Show in Montreal 
next week. 

This versatile little miss has 
about a dozen full sentences to 
add to the playroom jangle of 
voices. 

Another new item—probably 
destined to pop out of a cup- 
board at you — is a talking 
ghost. 

From dolls and ghosts to gun 
sets autographed by favorite TV 
heroes and a new combination 
bobsled-coaster wagon, next 
week’s show will take up 180 
of the Mount Royal Hotel’s 
rooms all with Canadian 


|} made products. 
Some 1,500 buyers from across | 


Canada will come to order 1961 
lines from 142 member com- 


. S |panies of the Canadian Play- 
|tunity to consolidate progres- | 


things Manufacturers. 
Toy business is big in Car.ada. 
And domestic manufacturers 
now claim about 55% of the 
market. 
Last 
Canadian 


of 
toys 


year, retail. sales 
manufactured 


| totaled $115 million. “We hope 


to top the $120 million mark 
man, a director of CPMI. 


dian toy manufacture in recent 
years is lower mark up — a re- 
sult of growing competition 
among Canadian firms them- 
selves,” said Grossman. 

“Now most Canadian-made 
toys can compete with any from 


ithe U.S. or anywhere else in 
| value,” he said. 


But while you will get better 
value as your youngsters keep 


|up with the “Junior Joneses”, 


you will probably be subjected 
to strong pressure. 


New, short-lived fads spread | 


like wildfire among the younger 


|set, with the plastic hula hoop | 
rage of autumn 1958 a case in| 


| 
| 
i 


point, 
In general, girls are most 
sensitive to changes in fashion. 
“Dolls have to change every 
year — more than any other line 
of toys,” said Grossman. 


“Every time mother changes | 
her hair or dress style, dolls | 
have to keep up with live fash- | 


ion,” he said. 


There’s even a beatnik doll — 


dressed in nobbly wool sweater, 
tight skirt and black leotards. 
Another doll, not new but to 
be prominently featured at a 
new low price, can sprout spots 
for measles or chicken pox if 
its owner happens to want com- 


| pany in her misery. 


NATO Loses Economie Job 
Under U.S. Policy Switch 


The same style sense goes for 
kitchen pots and pans, tea sets, 
stoves and refrigerators that are 
replicas of the most modern 
“grown up” household designs. 

In plastic toys, there are new 
fads every year in the lower- 
price items. But in quality plas- 
tics, expensive tooling means 
fewer drastic style changes. 

“In these lines, new colors, 
some additions and streamlining 
are the major changes,” said 
Grossman. 

Space toys, the rage in the 
U.S., are not nearly so popular 
in Canada. Cowboy and Indian 
outfits and equipment are still 
better sellers, according to 
Grossman. 

Other old favorites such as 


the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, but a major battle 
will ensue on the floor of the 


for Economic Affairs George | Senate. 


Ball have been stating publicly 
that this will not happen. 

The Washington decision to 
concentrate economic consulta- 
tions in OECD instead of NATO, 
however, faces some pitfalls of 
its own. Not the least of these 
is the U. S. Congress. 

The administration now has 
to go through the painful proc- 
ess of getting Congressional 
blessing to do through a differ- 
ent body what it already had 
approval to do, broadly speak- 
ing, through NATO. And there 
is stiff opposition to U. S. mem- 
bership in OECD. 

The protectionists are on the 
warpath in Washington. They 
have bombarded the Congress- 
men with protests. 

The usual arguments are be- 
ing used, but they are rein- 


unemployment. 

Alert to this opposition, the 
U. S. administration calls the 
OECD agreement a treaty, and | 


would have got through the 
House of Representatives. 
Most observers believe the 


measure will get approval of 





Even so, Washington expects 


} 
| eventual approval; possibly with 


some mildly protectionist 
amendments which might be 
troublesome in future years. 

The administration is selling 
OECD to the Senate and the 
country by saying it will pro- 
vide a chance for the U. S. to 
get other countries to reduce 
trade restrictions, and also will 
enable the U. S. to have other 
countries take on more of the 
foreign aid burden. 

Thus, the administration a. - 
gument goes, OECD will help 
solve the U. S. balance of pay- 
ments problem. 

The fact that OECD also will 
give other nations a chance to 
moderate what they consider 
painful U. S. economic policies 
is being played down. 


NEW AFFILIATION 
Kastor Hilton Chesley Clifford 
& Atherton, ad agency of Toronto 


jdian manufacturers. 


|eign markets. And two impor- 








plush animals, “think” games 
like scrabble, mechanized games 
like hockey, wagons, toboggans 
and hobby kits sell in bigger 
volume every year. 

Biggest foreign competition 
for Canadian manufacturers 
comes from Japan and Hong 
Kong — especially in small 
low-cost toys. 

In large items, shipping costs 
make it difficult even for low- | 
labor-cost areas such as the 
Orient to compete with Cana- 


Other major _ competition 
comes from the U. S., West Ger- 
many and the U. K. 

But Canadian manufacturers 
are making strong bids in for- 


tant areas that have opened up 
ate the U.K. and Australia — 
the result of relaxed import re- 
strictions in the past 18 months. 

In the first nine months of 





11960, Canadian manufacturers 
|sold $45,924 worth of toys in 


the U. K., compared with $14,- 
751 for the whole of 1959. In the 
case of Australia, the increase 
is even more dramatic—$52,282 
in nine months of 1960 com- 
pared with $3,100 in 12 months 


|of 1959. 
this year,” said Emanuel Gross- | 


“We expect to make further 


: 3 | big gains in these two markets 
“Most obvious trend in Cana- | 


this year,” said Grossman. 

But Canadian toys are sold 
all over the world. Even Hong 
Kong bought about $15,000 in 
1959, $10,000 from January to 
September /60. 

South America, especially 
Venezuela, and the West Indies 
are other growing markets. 

In the U.S., Canadian manu- 
facturers can compete only in | 
very specialized items — hockey | 
games and hockey equiment, | 
for instance. .- 

But despite this, U.S. bought | 
$724,761 worth of Canadian | 
products in 1959, $665,838 to| 
September /60. 


Pass Grades 
Won by 42 


Secretaries 


There were 42 successful 
candidates in the December 
exarninations of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries of Joint 
Stock Companies & Other 
Public Bodies in Canada. 

In the intermediate examina- 
tions, 19 candidates obtained 
passes. 

There were 23 passing candi- 
dates in the final exams. 

Here are successful candi- 
dates: 

Intermediate, pass: 

H. Brown, Toronto, C. G. Fraser, 
Hamilton, C. M. Hooper, Sault Ste. 
Marie, A. L. Kuznick, Toronto, A. S. 
Venn, Oshawa, B. F. G. Ward, Lon- 
don, I. P. Moen, South Burnaby, A. 


| M. Julien, Montreal, J. A. Stenhouse, 


Montreal, R. P. Cooke, Toronto, C. 
A. Haines, Woodbridge, S. B. Jones, 
Toronto, S. C. McCarten, Toronto, 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


“Good estate planning 
helps you keep what 
you earn for yourself 
or your family” 


Koduey Aull 


INSURED ESTATE PLANNING 


MUTUAL LIFE OF GANADA 
50 King St. W., Toronto EMpire 4-8371 


W. R. Williams, Gormley, A. J. 
Grooms, Vancouver, W. M. Cybulski, 
St. Laurent, C. A. Miller, Montreal, 
R. Williams, Montreal. 

Pass, section B: 

D. J. Corbett, Toronto. 

Final, pass: 

J. W. Lay, Richmond Hill, K. A. 
Stephen, Streetsville, G. C. Williams, 
Toronto, J. H. Colton, North Van- 
couver, H, J. McLane, Mission, J. W. 
Jeffrey, Ottawa, W. Smith, Toronto, 
D. W. Stroh, Conestogo, F. A. 


Wright, Toronto, G. L. Jones, Van- 
couver, W. ‘J. Tupper, Vancouver. 

Pass, section A: 

A. Owen, St. Catharines, C. B. 
Danby, Victoria, P. J. Keenan, Mont- 
real, R. G. Worrall, Montreal, R. J. 
Varty, Toronto, S. P. Dodd, Burna- 
by, J. L. Porter, Montreal. 

Pass, section B: 

J. R. Dervin, Toronto, A. D. Plow- 
man, Toronto, R. J. Humphreys, 
Streetsville, M. W. Bluck, Vane 
couver, A. L. Fosbrooke, Montreal. 


UNION 


CARBIDE 


eee ahand 
in things io come 


THIS IS UNION CARBIDE...one Company...six Divisions...awealth of diverse 
products to help make life more abundant for Canadians. 


Bakelite Division— Phenolics, Epoxies and Silicones 


Chemicals and Plastics Division— Synthetic Organic Chemicals and Polyethylene 
Consumer Products Division—‘‘Eveready"’ and ‘‘Prestone” brand Products 
Linde Gases Division— Industrial Gases, Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
Metals and Carbon Division—Ferroalloys, Special Alloys, Electrodes and Carbon Products 
Visking Division— Food Casings and Plastic Film 


UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


“Eveready”, “Prestone” and “Union Carbide” are trade marks. 


in offset duplicating! 


Mr. W. L. Habkirk, Supervisor of Printing and Duplicating 


for Ford Motor Company 


of Canada, Limited says: 


“Kodak Ektalith Method speeds offset plate making threefold, 


at 14 the cost!” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, at its printing 
and duplicating section, produces thousands of price lists, 
service information and promotional material for Ford 
Dealers all across the Dominion. It’s a big job. And, last 
May the Company installed a Kodak Ektalith Processor 
(Model 1) to ease the load. The. results, to say the least, 
were dramatic. They can be described best by the Super- 


visor himself: 


“The Kodak Ektalith Method has taken much of the 
work out of making plates. Low initial investment backed 
up by savings in operating costs and increased speed and 
flexibility, make the Kodak Ektalith Method a highly suc- 
cessful choice, and we have had many people comment on 


our quality since: we installed 


and New York, will affiliate with | 


G. Street & Co., 145-year-old 
agency of London, Eng. Each will 


| serve the other's clients in ‘heir 


areas, exchange key personnel on 
a rotating basis and provide 


|marketing, media ,and technical 


assistance, W. E. McDonald, pres- 
ident of the Canadian firm, says. 


Ektalith.” 


METHOD 


TORONTO, CANADA 


KODAK EKTALITH METHOD 


saves time, space, costs 


Teamed with office camera and duplicator, the Ektalith 
Method lets you make high quality photo offset masters en- 


larged, reduced or same size . . 


. in less than 2 minutes time! 


Quickly and conveniently, you can reproduce anything 
typed, written, drawn . . . copy all kinds of pen, pencil or 
crayon writing. Choose Ektalith for cash savings initially 
and economy in every stage of the job! 


FREE BOOKLET gives details on Ektalith 
Method and equipment for roomlight or dark- 
room installation. Call your Kodak Ektalith 
Dealer or write Canadian Kodak Co., 


Limited, Toronto 15, Ontario. 


... puts you ahead in offset 





Rights to Subscribe for Shares of — - 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank is offering its 
shareholders an opportunity to acquire addi- 
tional capital stock on the basis of one share 
at $37.00 for every four shares held on February 
10, 1961. (The rights will expire May 15, 1961). 


This Bank has experienced remarkable growth 
since amalgamation of the two banks six as 
ago. Assets in this period increased 68% to 
$1,903,000,000 and profits more than doubled. 
In 1960 net profit amounted to $6,652,167, a 
22% increase over the previous year. 


We recommend that existing shareholders 
exercise their rights. Other investors may acquire 
the rights through us at the market and subscribe 
fér the new capital stock on the same basis as 
present shareholders. If desired, payment may be - 
made in ten monthly instalments of $3.70 per 
share commencing May 15, 1961. 


For complete information on the exercising, 
buying or selling of these rights, 
consult our nearest office. 


Leon, Youns, Weir & COMPANY 


276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Victor 5-4261 


Hamilton 
Windsor 


50 King Street West 
Toronto 
EMpire 4-0161 
Ottawa Winnipeg 
Calgary Kitchener 
Edmonton 


London Vancouver 
Quebec Sherbrooke 
New York 


218s mele! 


- 
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Tor. Elevators, Maple Leaf 
Give Investors Pencil Work 


. By NEVILLE NANKIVELL 


HE INVESTMENT com- 

munity has some more 
homework to do with another 
addition to its bulging brief- 
case of merger and takeover 
proposals. 

Latest concerns a merger 
between Toronto Elevators 
Ltd. and Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., one of the top two milling 
firms in Canada. The proposal 
has been in the wind for some 
time (FP, Nov. 12/60) and 
was made official last week. 

Shareholders will be asked 
March 7 to approve a plan for 
amalgamating the companies 
and continuing as Maple Leaf 
Mills Ltd. 

Objects are to achieve 
economies and increase effi- 
ciency in operations, adminis- 
tration and sales, 

Each company has a large 
feed sales organization, and 
merger should result in bet- 
ter market coverage at lower 
cost. 

Research will be more eco- 
nomical. Transportation costs 
should be reduced. 

There are four common di- 
rectors — J. D. Leitch, P. G. 
Kingsburgh, Hon. G. P. 
Campbell and H. N, Bawden, 
all of Toronto. 


Leaf president, becomes 
president of the new com- 
pany. 

Total assets of Maple Leaf 
at July 31/60 were $35.5 mil- 
lion, Toronto Elevators’ as- 


How Share 


No. of common shares now .. 


Exchange basis 
Will get (shs.) 


% of shares in new company .. 


Earnings 
1960. sips. 


Av. Earnings 1955-60 ..... 


Dividends 


Market Value 
Midwk. Closing 
April/60 
Closing 

1955 High 


one common of the new com- 
pany. Common shareholders 
of Maple Leaf Milling will 
receive 1.4 new common for 
each sharé held. 

Purity Flour Mills Ltd., a 


Deal Works 


Toronto 
Elev. 


762,696 
1 for } 


Maple Leaf 


-» 534,984 
1.4 for 1 
748,977 762,696 
49.52% 50.43%, 


——Per share——. 


$2.08 *$1.47 
1.05 * 706 


$1.46 *$1.53 


*70c 
*38c 


60c 
50c 


*$15.78 
« AFLOF 


*$16.45 


Vee 
* 8.64 


in for loans under the govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan plan for 
small businesses (FP, Feb. 4). 


cations than we expected,” one 
bank official told FP. 


7 a die 1 ae Mie Freee 
2 Lp pega, Ne: Mahe dant ape, eng. 
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The 
Toronto-Dominion 


Bank 
Additional Capital Stock 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank has offered to shareholders of record 
February 10, 1961 rights to subscribe for 1 additional share at $37 
for each 4 shares held. 


The rights to subscribe for shares of the Bank provide an opportunity 
to obtain additional shares at a favourable price. 


We recommend that shareholders exercise their rights and sub- 
scribe for the shares to which they are entitled. Those investors 
who do not now own shares may become shareholders either through 
the purchase of shares or the purchase and exercise of rights. 


Our factlities are avatlable for exercise of rights 
or the purchase or sale of rights or shares. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Toronto 


Montreal 


Limited 


Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 


Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London Kitchener Regina 
London, Eng. Edmonton Calgary Victoria New York 


By P. T. DURRANT 
Applications are now rolling | 


“We are getting more appli- | 


Interest rate on the loans has | 


Small Business Eager 


For New 5.5% Bank Loans 


Lawton New Head 
Of Food Brokers 


H. B. Lawton of Toronto has 
been elected president of the 
Food Brokers Association of 
Canada. 


He is vice-president and man- 
aging di- 
rector of H. 
Lawton Co, 
which he 
joinedin 
1947, 
Mr. Law- 


as the existing business and the 
enterprise to be operated from 
the new building is a natural 
addition or complement to the 
existing business. 

For example, literal interpre- 
tation of the regulations meant 
that a resort operator with a 
motel could add new units to 


* Adjusted to reflect basis of share exchange. 


All figures adjusted for stock split. ton has 


been a 
member of 
the execu- 
tive coun- 
cil of the 
associ- 
ation for 
man gy 
years. 


the motel, while another one 
with cabins couldn’t build addi- 
tional cabins. 

Now, the owner of a cabin- 
type resort can get a loan to 
build more cabins, provided 
they are on the same property. 

An entirely new type of busi- 


Leitch, president and gen- 
eral manager, Toronto Ele- 
vators, becomes chairman, 
and C. E. Soward, Maple 


been cut to a maximum 542%. 
Under the regulations which 
went into force on Jan. 19, the 
maximum rate could go to 6% 
and some banks were making 
loans at this level. 

The 514% interest rate has} 
been made retroactive to Jan. | 


Will Provinces Challenge 
‘Full Diselosure’ Bill? 


OTTAWA (Staff)—In the new 
laws requiring foreign-control- 


subsidiary in which Maple 
Leaf owns 99.78% of out- 
standing common, is also in- 
volved. Maple Leaf will can- 


sets $34.4 million. Net 
profit was: Maple Leaf $1,- 
200,502, Toronto Elevators 
$801,270. 


lationship between the prov- 
inces and the federal govern- 
ment. 


led companies and unions to dis- 
close financial information, the 
government has done its best to 
use an old power in a new way. 


There are now 11 Canadian 
companies acts, one federal and 
10 provincial and all have been 

The new law has received/held to be _ constitutionally 
first reading in the House of! sound. They depend on different 
Commons. (Text in fuil on p.| sections of the same British 
38.) North America Act. 

At midweek Justice Minister| It is up to the provinces to 
Fulton had announced no| decide whether there is conflict 
plans’ for his statement on the| of jurisdiction. 
purposes of the bill. This he| This is why the government 
would normally do at second|is waiting to see what company 
reading. and provincial lawyers make of 


The old power which is being the bill. : 
used: Section 91 (2) of the| With respect to labor unions, 


By VINCENT EGAN 
NTRY OF U. S. Federal 
Reserve Board into open- 
market buying of bonds 
(rather than just Treasury 
bills) gave new strength to 
an already thriving bond 
market in Canada this week. 
The news from Washington 
was, of course, warmly wel- 
comed by bond traders in the 
U. S., and their optimism was 
felt here. 


Some of the key financial 
figures are compared ii ac- 
companying table, adjusted 
for share ratio involved in 
merger proposal. 

Each share of Toronto Ele- 
vators will be converted into 


Gas Firm Gets 
New Contracts 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Que- 


cel its Purity 182,605 shares 
and each of remaining 395 
will be converted into 1.75 
common of new company. 
This works out to 691 shares 
(.059%) in merged firm. Pu- 
rity shares are not traded on 
any exchange 

The 5% preference stock of 
Maple Leaf will be converted 
on a share-for-sKare basis 
into Class B 542% preferznce 
shares of merged company. 

Proposed annual dividend 


on new common stock is 50c, 
equivalent to 70c on the old 


19, FP is told. 





Bank officials say that appli- 


cations are being made by al- 
most every type of business in| 
the four main categories — re- | 
tail, 
and service. 


wholesale, manufacturing | 


Until monthly returns come | 


in to the bank head offices show- 
ing 
across the country, it won’t be 
possible to judge which types 
of business are making most use 
of the loans. 


loans made by branches 


Loans are limited to busi- 


nesses with maximum. annual 


|mess, say, a grocer who wants 


| existing one (a restaurant to be 


|in the country could qualify for 


Regional 
vice - presi- 
dents are: 


Alex Dunbar, Vancouver, for 
Alberta and B.C,; J. Richardson, 
| Winnipeg, for. Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Lakehead; R. P, 
Singer, Toronto, for Ontario; T, 
Freeman, Montreal, for Quebee 
province; J. Creighton, Halifax, 
for the Maritimes. 


F, J. Moreau, Edmonton, is 
honorary secretary and J. D. W, 
Campbell, Montreal, is honorary 
treasurer. J. ¥. Ramsey, Edmon- 
ton, is immediate past president, 


to start up a clothing store, is 
not eligible. Nor is a new branch 
of the same type of business. 
A new business qualifies if it 
is a natural complement to the 


LAWTON 


added to a bowling alley). 
Similarly, a motel operator 
can get a loan to build and equip 
a restaurant on the motel prop- 
erty, while a restaurant owner 


a loan to build a motel as a 
complement to his present en- 
terprise. 








ay . the same power (section 91 (2 
British North America Act p ( (2) ) revenue of $250,000. 


which gives the federal govern-|°f the BNA act is to be used to 
ment broad powers over the — SF ae ong full point to bids on several 
“regulations of trade and com-| Unions in Canada give the gov ste 1 se gal 
merce.” ernment information which can 0 i ee oe 

This power is now used to get be published under union| ‘fered recently in Canada. 

information from companies and | 9@Mes. oh es 
unions for essentially govern-| In effect this means unions This week’s biggest issue 1s 
ment siatistical purposes. with head offices in the U. S.| the $20 million Alberta Mu- 

The new way in which the; At present all such unions give| nicipal Financing Corp. 5% % 
bill will act: Much the same| information to the government,| debentures due April 1/83, 
information will be used for| but it isn’t necessarily made| priced at 98.50 to yield 5.62%. 
public purposes. The informa-| public. Syndicate headed by Wood, 
tion will now be made public Gundy offered the issue, 
and the names of the companies which is guaranteed by the 
or unions giving it will be linked province and may not be 
with the information. called before 1980. 

Fashioning the bill required The issue was 
months of work by government scribed. 
lawyers and officials and con- 
sultation with many of those 
who will be affected. 

If the bill is constitutional, it 
will force all the thousands of 
foreign-owned (i.e., mostly U.S. 
and U. K.) companies in Can- 
ada to disclose the same kind, 
of information about the opera- 
tions of their Canadian subsidi- 
aries that Canadian “public” 
companies now disclose. 

Ottawa cannot now know 
whether the bill will pass un- 
challenged by the provinces. 
They are concerned in a legal 
sense because the basic issue 
involved is a_ constitutional 
one and the matter is one of re- 

represents 12.7% of the 


8% BONDS 
OF 
bank’s outstanding stock. 


ALASKA-YUKON PIPELINES LTD. | aan ree 


due December 15, 1979 First public financing by 

* pri North America Arms Corp. of 
ne ae 100 Toronto (FP, June 18/60) 
consists of 415,000 npv com- 
mon shares, offered this week 
at $1.75 by Gairdner & Co. 


* * 7 


Underwriters McLeod, 
Young, Weir & Co., Wood, 
Gundy & Co. and Midland 
Securities Corp. are expected 
to make the first public of- 
fering, next week, of 650,000 
common shares of Rothmans 
of Pall Mall Canada Ltd. (FP, 
Feb. 18) at par of $10. 

+ * * 

A $1 million issue of 
Sobeys Stores Ltd., 6% series 
E debentures due March 1/81, 
is being offered by Eastern 
Securities. Each $1,000 de- 
benture carries 20 warrants to 
buy class A common at $17% 
for 2% years and at $20 for 
the next 2% years (recent 
bid price: $15 per share). The 
food chain has 32 Maritime 
outlets, four more under con- 
struction, 


One immediate result was 


u bee Natural Gas Corp. has ne- 
to add from half a point to a 


gotiated new gas sales contracts 
with several large industries in 
the Montreal area. 


According to President Glenn 
O. Maddock, they will enable 
QNG to meet minimum gas pur- 
chase requirements under its 
supply agreement with Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. 


Previously it was reported 
(FP, Dec. 24/60) the Montreal 
utility would seek relief from 
its present contract. 


a “<l ioeet he hn Gin, a Most loans granted have been 
volved for Toronto Elevators’ :c = ai Sey a ro \ 
shareholders. The first divi- saggy eee sec Pr ag et) the 

dend on the new shares is 


12%c payable July 1/61. 


Authorized capital will 
comprise 75,000 preference 
Class A $100 par, 18,628 
preference Class B 5%% 
$100 par, and four million 
common, npv. Outstanding at 
merger will be 18,627 Class 
B and 1,512,364 common. 


New company will assume 
bond indebtedness of its pre- 
decessors. Its funded debt 
will total $10,187,000. 


Operating results of Toron- 
to Elevators for first five 
months of this fiscal year 
show a satisfactory improve- 
ment over last year, it is re- 
ported (in the six months to 
Jan. 31/60, net was 55c a 
share). 

Maple Leaf Milling’s re- 
sults for same period, includ- 
ing estimated receipts. from 
loss of profits insurance, were 
approximately same as a year 
ago. 


have been received for 
maximum $25,000 loan. 

A survey of the branches of | 
one bank in the Toronto area | 
indicates that about 60% of ap- | 
plications are for loans to reno- 
vate premises and about 40% | 
for purchase of new equipment. | 

Most of the applications turn- 
ed down have been because 
either the business or the pro- 
posed purpose of the loan didn’t 
qualify under the regulations. 

Many people are still asking | 
for loans for operating credit, a 
bank official said. The regula- 
tions don’t cover this type of | 
loan. 
Banks have had to get gov- 
ernment rulings on the eligibil- | 

ity of several classes of business 
and on some proposed uses of | 
loan money. The original legis- | 
lation has been broadened to 
include certain new construc- | 
tion and a very restricted range | 
of new businesses. 
| Loans can be granted for new | 
buildings, provided the new| 
| building is on the same property ‘ 


LISTED STOCKS 








We accept orders for execution on all stock exchanges 


at regular rates of commission. 


+2 4-% ors as 
CRGRARA CS PTO 


Our trading and quotation services are facilitated by 


tnt 


direct teletype interconnection of offices from coast to 


ae. 


coast. 


North Canadian 


Gets New Gasser 


North Canadian Oils has ac- 
quired a 100% interest in an 18,- 
880-acre block of petroleum and 
natural gas rights in the Medicine 
Hat-Schuler area of southeastern 
Alberta. 

The first successful well has 
been completed on the property. 
A series of tests gave the well] ,. 7 : 
an open flow of 1.15 million cu. Hom 5% % 24-year bonds at 
ft. a day, Consulting engineers 5.67%. 
have estimated recoverable re- oe 
serves of 3.27 billion cu. ft. Winnipeg is expected to 

Export pipeline facilities are| ¢ al] for tenders shortly on a 
already constructed and in opera-| $35 million issue of various 
— ae four miles of com-| jaturities, all with a 5% % 
- Coates selling gas to Trans seupon except for $283,009 

© a nea 
Canada Pipe Line from lands 20-year 5% 7% bonds. 
nearby are receiving 13%2c per Beis, Bee 
Greenshields & Co. has 


1,000 cu. ft. 

carried out another large dis- 
tribution of outstanding stock 
— a block of 89,000 shares, 
par $10, of Provincial Bank 
of Canada, at $42 net. This 


Company has a 20-year agree. 
ment with Trans-Canada, its 
sole supplier, to purchase West- 
ern Canadian gas on a 90%, 
75%, or 50% load factor. For 
year ending Oct. 31/61, contract 
calls for daily demand of 68,400 
mef. 


Maddock pointed out the in- 
crease in large volume sales on 
an interruptible basis will not 
produce substantial profits. 
Rates for this type of service are 
only slightly above the basic 
commodity charge. 


Such sales are considered es- 
sential to hold average costs at 
a minimum level and maintain 
a balanced year-round load, 


oversub- mye se : 
Our affiliate, Royal Securities Company, is a member 


Sit Od of the Montreal, Toronto, Canadian, Winnipeg and 
Saskatchewan is issuing 
$10 million 20-year 5%2% 
debentures ... Last week’s 
Quebec Hydro issue consisted 
of $10 million 5% six-year 
bonds at 5.30%, and $40 mil- 


Vancouver Stock Exchanges. 


We invite your enquiries, 


ROYAL SECURITIES 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


244 ST. JAMES STREET WEST 360 BAY STREET 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
Quebec 


Vancouver 
New York 


ok CS Ou eRe Web ae~* 


Ottawa 
Victoria 


Halifax Saint John 
Calgary Edmonton 
St. John's, Nfld. 


Teronto 
Winnipeg 
Charlottetown 


Montreal 
Hamilton 





ONTARIO 


AUCTION SALE OF 
LAND AND BUILDING 


PROPERTY SALE 
NO. K-0120 


A commercial lot with frontage on 
the south side of Lisgar Street of 
58 feet and a depth of 112% feet, 
containing a 2'4-storey, brick house, 
located at No. 110 Lisgar Street in 
the City of Ottawa, County of Car- 
leton. . 

TERMS: $2000.00 Cash or Certified 
Cheque at time of sale, balance in 
30 days. (Cheque to be made pay- 
able to the Treasurer of Ontario.) 


Sale to take place om the premises 
at: 


Bonds will be re-purchased by the company dur- 
ing each year for Sinking Fund. When called by 
lot for this purpose a premium of 10% is pay- 
able to the investor. 


@ The number of bonds re-purchased will accelerate 
with the increasing volume of petroleum products 
transported, 


Reliable engineering estimates forecast that all 
of the bands will be redeemed in this manner 


2:00 P.M. E.S.T. 
in less than 12'4 years. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15, 1961 
For further information contact: 
The Auctioneer, 
Mr. -J. Clifford Bradley, 
Stittsville, Ontario. 
Telephone: Hazeldene 102, 
OR 
District Engineer, 
Department of Highways, 
530 Tremblay Road, 


@ For further information, use this coupon. 


H. C. FLOOD & CO. LIMITED, 
Investment Dealers, 

620 St. Jemes St. W., 
Montreal, Que. 


Time and material savings are substan- 





At Minnesota’s largest taconite plant, 
Ottawa, Ontario. this Clark-built Dozer levels truck- 
Telephone: Sherwood 5-6841 ; 7 
OR dumped pellets at twice the speed of 
Department of Highways, 4 a 
Froperty Reetion, crawler-type machines. And the dozer’s 
big rubber tires do not chew up the 


Street 
pellets, a major problem with crawlers. 


tial . . . typical of the savings provided 
by Clark’s Tools of Mobility. 


AGT canadian Clark, Ltd. 
sttisiapa St. Thomas, Ontario 


Without obligation, please send me information 
on Alaska-Yukon Pipelines 8% Bonds. 


1 

(Shopping Centre) 
Ripgston, tario. 
Telephone: LI 2-4963 
Sale subject to a reserve bid. 


| DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
ONTARIO, 
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Employees, Second Group , 


Court Allows Borrowing 
Seek to Buy Chapples Ltd. 


DON’T GROW 
LARGE EARS 


Although listening is important to 
any investor or be investor, 
frequently the source of the infor- 
mation is simply looking for people 
with large ears. 

“Buying, selling or holding” should 
never a matter of hearsay or 
hunch; it should be a matter of 
pure science. Enter Roger Babson, 
Babson, you recall, through his 
famous Reports, foretold the Wall 
_ Street Crash. Babson’s Canadian 
Reports are eens today to the 
same proven formula — science. 
This is one way we keep our clients 
informed. Accurate, up-to-the mo- 
ment Reports are mailed out week- 
ly. And clients may write or call 
us as often as they wish, to ask 
advice regarding their particular 
investment problems. Total cost: 
$5.00 per month. 

One reason we have so many clients 
(who smile when they hear talkers 
talk) is that not making any money 
from the buying or selling of stocks, 
we give our opinions without fear 
or bias. Our interest is protecting 
your interests. 

Would you like to become a client? 
You can do so whether you invest 
$3,000, $30,000 or simply have a 
healthy curiosity, Ask for a couple 
of sample Reports first, if you wish, 
(no charge). Write or call! 


/ 


BABSON’S 


CANADIAN REPORTS LIMITED 


HARBOUR COMMISSION BUILDING 
TORONTO e@ EM 8-1631 


INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


For Supererete Revival 


From Our Own Correspondent © 


WINNIPEG — Reorganization 
of Supercrete Ltd. with capital 
from Eastern Canada and from 
Winnipeg interests in a similar 
line of business may make it 
possible to restore the company 
to an operating basis soon. 

Canada Permanent Trust Co., 
Winnipeg, and American Na- 
tiona! Bank & Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, acting for holders of 
Supercrete’s 6% convertible 
subordinated debentures ob- 
tained a court order appoint- 
ing W. A. Farlinger of Clark- 
son, Gordon & Co. interim re- 
ceiver and manager for the 
debenture holders. 

Farlinger was authorized to 
borrow up to $300,000 to allow 
company to resume operations. 

Order was issued Feb, 18 by 
Chief Justice E. H. Williams of 
court of Queen’s vench. 

To give unsecured creditors a 
status in loan negotiations, the 
Registrar in Bankruptcy ap- 
pointed William Shields, Win- 
nipeg, as their trustee. Order 
was issued Feb. 20 on petition 
of Cowin & Co., creditor of 
Supercrete, and Western Gyp- 
sum Products, creditor of 


isi perial Tebaers: 


Profit Down 3% 


Preliminary report by Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Canada shows 
consolidated net profit of $10,737,- 
666 ($1.06 per common share) for 
“1960. 


This is 3.4% below the previous 


year’s $11,111,375 ($1.10). 


TO HANDLE RESINS 
Shawinigan Chemicals 
Canadian Resins division, 


Ltd., ee 
has| preference and common divi- 


After appropriating $500,000 for 
general reserve and providing for 


been appointed distributor for | dends, addition to earned surplus 
Marlex high density polyethy-| was $3,228,257 ($3,101,966 in 
lenes, ethylene copolymers and | 1959). 
tailored resins made by Phillips}; Company’s annual report will 
Chemical Co., Okla. Company’s| be sent to shareholders in a week 
head office is in Montreal. or two. 


PLATE AND SHEET 
METALWORKING MACHINERY 


Includir fe) 
MECHANICAL PRE >) . 
BENDING ROLLS @ BAND 


FOOT & POWER SHEARS e@ BENDING BRAKES 


SAWS @ ROLL FORMERS e@ TINSMITH TOOLS 
GREY IRON CASTINGS @ WOOD & ALUMINUM PATTERNS 


BROWN BOGGS 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., LTD. 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


REGINA LEADER-POST APPOINTMENTS 


PRESTON W. BALMER WILLIAM C, DUFFUS 


The appointment of Wm. C. Duffus as advertising manager of the Regina Leader- 
Post has been announced by P. 8B. Keffer, general manager. 
Mr, Duffus succeeds Preston W. Balmer who has been appointed assistant to 
Michael Sifton, president of the Regina Leader-Post and Saskatoon Star-Phoenix. 
The above changes are effective immediately but Mr. Balmer will divide his 
time between Toronto and Regina until June 30th at which time he will take up 
residence in Toronto. 


YOU MAY HAVE LIVED 
ON EARTH BEFORE! 


New places, or people you pass in the street, may seem oddly 
JSamiliar to you. Have you known them in a previous life? 


You wonder why you are living on earth to-day and for what pur- 
pose you are here. Certain secrets of lif and mental development 
cannot be divulged indiscriminately. If you sincerely feel the need 
for instruction in the use of your hizher creative endowment, you 
have reached the stage where the Rosicrucian teachings will be 
of practical value to you in your everyday life. Learn how to 
quietly impress your personality on others, to better your busi- 
ness and social position. Py 
, Use your own naturally endowed powers to achieve results you 
now think unattainable in your present state. of untrained and 
undirected endeavour. Simple Rosicrucian teachings enable intelli- 
ent men and women to soar to new heights of achievement, new 
Cesdean: new contentment in life. 
Devoted to the attainment of the true Brotherhood of Mankind, 
The Rosicrucians are a Non-Religious, Non-Political, Non-Profit 
Making Fraternity. 
You are invited, though not urged, to write for the free 32 page 
book—‘“‘The Mastery of Life,” which has been written to give 
readers an outline of the world-wide scope and history of this non- 
commercial fraternity. 
his invitation is not to be taken as an assurance that every appli- 
nt receiving “The Mastery of Life’ will be approved for mem- 
rship by the Dean of Students. 


Please use the coupon below or write to: 
SCRIBE: J.X.M. 


The ROSICRUCIANS camoro 


San Joss % CALIFORNIA, U.S.A, 


bem eS SE SESE ES SS SS SK OSS S Sees eee see eee 
Scribe: J.X.M. 

Tue ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

Please. send me, without cost, the book “THE MASTERY OF 
LIFE.” ; 


| cenpecnsnncenscasaneunescsssseeucenscsnnnncnan 


Thomas Jackson & Sons Ltd., 
subsidiary of Supercrete. 

Both had filed petitions in 
bankruptcy Feb. 6. Appointment 
of receiver on their behalf was 
largely a formality to make 
sure unsecured creditors could 
have court recognition in future 
negotiations. 

Representatives of Super- 
crete say they expect to ar- 
range the loan so company may 
resume operations by end of 
month or a few days later. 

The company’s bank credit 
was cut off late last month and 
it was forced to suspend opera- 
tions. 

Reports persist that two or 
three local groups are prepared 
to make offers, but a company 
lawyer says no propositions are 
before the company at present. 

In the interim only skeleton 
staffs are being retained at its 
plants in St. Boniface, Regina 
and Fort William. 

At peak of the building sea- 
son it has had between 700 and 
800 employees. Before its recent 
closing it had about 280, most 
of whom have been iaid off. 

Its directors and those trying 
|to rescue it are examining sev- 
|eral proposals of reorganization. 
|A sliding scale of capital re- 
quirements is being considered, 
the amount depending on 
whether the company continues 
all lines in which it has hereto- 


some will be abandoned. 

The reorganization will not 
apply directly to other units of 
the company’s corporate struc- 
ture although it will affect those 
which are subsidiaries. 


Flow Pipe Ltd., which sold 
|sewer pipe, Thomas Jackson & 
Sons Ltd., Supercrete (Sas 
katchewan) Ltd., acquired in 
1956 and Supercrete (Ontario) 
Ltd. in 1958. 

Another company, Apex Con- 
trol Ltd., is a holding corpora- 





tion for a group of Canadian | 


shareholders. It has 17% of the 
issued common shares. 
Supercrete Ltd. started busi- 
ness in 1947 in St. Boniface with 
a modest capital of $45,000, pri- 
marily to sell mixed concrete, 
concrete blocks and similar sup- 


fore been engaged or whether } 


The subsidiaries. are True} 


From Our Own Correspondent 

FORT WILLIAM—Employees 
of Chapples Ltd., northwest On. 
tario department store chain, 
have joined together in a bid 
to purchase the 51-year-old firm. 

Chapples Ltd. was bought for 
$2,325,200 two years ago by 
Great West Saddlery Co., a To- 
ronto holding company. Chap- 
ples has three Fort William 
stores, seven at other points, and 
controls Merchants Distributors 
Ltd., ‘which sells to Lakéhead 
area food stores. 

A Saddlery official at Toronto 
said that another offer for 
Chapples is also under consider- 
ation. 

A-Chapples official said more 
than 300 members of the staff 
make up the group bidding for 
100% of company’s stock. They 
will pay for the shares by pay- 
roll deductions. 

The offer was made possible 
by financial support of A. E. 
Chapple, president of Chapples, 
and Mrs. C, E. Chapple, widow 
of the company’s founder. 2 

The plan for employee puy- 
chase, originating with manage- 
ment, was presented to the staff 
members two weeks ago. Addi- 


Special Correspondence 
LONDON — Industrial stocks 
|continue to attract a good de- 
| mand, with prices edging higher, 
but the spotlight has swung 
back to the market in govern- 
| ment bonds. 
| Short and medium-dated is- 
sues were the first to come into 





|favor, but substantial support) 


| has also developed for the “irre- 
|deemables”, particularly 
3%2% War Loan, 


government bonds, War Loan 
| has recently been at an all-time 


Losses were incurred when it 
| branched into other lines, in- 
cluding an unsuccessful and 


retardant acoustical tile. 

Sales in 1959 and 1960 were 
close to $10 million. In 1959 it 
|reported a profit of $322,000. 


the | 


|advice, but the suggestion was| 
enough to bring in buyers and} Roya: burch 
lift War Loan clear of the pro-| 


Best-known of all the U. K.| 





|costly attempt to develop a fire | 





tional financing was arranged 
through a local bank, and the 
offer to purchase was forwarded 
on behalf of the employees on 
Feb. 17. 

It is expected the result of the 
offer will be known early in 
March. The amount involved 
was not disclosed. 

The offer, on behalf of the 
employees, was made by four 
senior members of the staff, H. 
N. Bickmore, J. W. Budd, A. E. 
Chapple, L. G. Hurdon. 

The plan entails the setting 
up a holding company which 
will complete the actual pur- 
chase. Chapples Ltd. employees 
would purchase all shares in the 
holding -company. 

No public subscription of 
shares is foreseen. 

The number of holding com- 
pany shares that any employee 
may purchase is determined by 
a point system based on years 
of service and annual income. 

Share ownership is planned to 
be spread amongst all the em- 
ployees of the Fort William 
stores and branches, with no in- 
dividual owning more than 2.4% 
of voting shares. 


U.K. Government Bonds 
‘Hit Lows, Then Recover 


nominal, at which the yield is 
about 6.15%. 


An article in the Investors} 


Chronicle has suggested that the 
government should regard £57 
as a support price, at which it 
should use official funds to buy 


War Loan and steady the “long” 


end of the bond market. 
It remains to be seen whether 
the government will act on this 


posed “floor”. 
In other sections, gold shares 


have been mainly dull and oils| 


irregular. There has been a fair 


amount of option business in| 


leading oils, indicating that 
speculators are expecting an 
improvement over the next 
three months. 





| Wor 31/2 Perpetual ... 


THE 


Proposal for amalgamation 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Shareholders of both Banks will have received 
notice of the proposed amalgamation outlining 
fully the basis of the proposal. 


It is our opinion that this amalgamation is in the 
best interests of the shareholders of each Bank 
and we strongly recommend that they approve 
the amalgamation. 


As a two-thirds vote of the outstanding shares 
of each Bank is required for approval, we urge 
the shareholders of each Bank to complete their 
Proxy Form and return it promptly. 


Should you require further information please 
telephone or write — 


Dominion Securities Corporation LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal 
Winnipeg Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Fort William London Kitchener Brantford Hamilton 


Established 1901 New York London, Eng. 
Ottawa Quebec Halifax Saint John 


St. Catharines London 


50 King Street West, Toronto 


Here are recent Canadian 


| prices on leading securities: 
low of just over £57 per £100) 


(Supplied by Wisener, Mackellar & Co., 


Toronto) 


Recent 
Bid Ask 
Industrials: 

Bowater Paper 

C.P.R. 4% nic. pref. . 

Courtaulds 

Daily Mirror “‘A’’ woes 

Hawker Siddeley ...+. 

Hudson's Bay Co. ... 

imperial Chemical ... 


| British Motor 


Ford Motor «es 
Jaguar 
Oils: 
British Petroleum .... 
Shell Trans. & Trading 


Steels: 
Colvilles 
Dormon Long 
Steel Co. of Woles .. 
Stewarts & Lloyds .. 
John Summers 
United Steel 

South African: 
Free State Geduld 
Blyvoors .....s+e0008 
President Brand 

Gov't. Bonds: 
Convers. 5/71 
Transport. 3/78/88 ... 
Victory 4/76 


eee 14% 
7% 8 


KERNAGHAN & CO. LIMITED 


Investment Securities 


Government of Canada 414% bonds due September 1, 1983 
Price 92.25 to yield 5.07% 


2nd Floor, 69 Richmond St. W. EM, 4-4256 


Specialists in Special Situations 


TORONTO 


%, 
5 

5% 
6% 
7% 
8% 


14% 


3.60 3.90 3.70 


7% 


—— $ per £100 
5 254 251 
169 

266 

161 


165 
265 
159 


$200,000 AVAILABLE 
FOR YOUR EXPANSION PLANS 


Will consider any type of business that will bear full investiga- 
tion. The above amount comprises a 50,000 square feet one 
floor factory with modern offices. Low pressure steam, sprink- 
ler system, rail siding, favourable labour market. Plant located 
in Western Ontario on 401 Highway and served by two rail- 
roads. If preferred will consider leasing or sale. Write with full 
confidence to: 


BOX 812, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 








plies. In these lines it made/Last year it incurred an $850,- 
money. | 000 loss. 


me reports on 


By P. T. DURRANT 


ATEST BATCH of earnings reports by Canadian corporations 

continues to show a mixed picture of 1960 results. Of the 

15 companies listed below, eight had lower profits than in 1959, 
seven improved on the previous year. 

A tabulation of previously published results (FP, Feb. 18) 
showed two out of three firms with higher earnings. Those re- 
sults were not, however, typical of Canadian industry as a 
whole; they included trust and loan company earnings, a group 
which had a better year than did most manufacturers. 

Latest results bear out earlier indications that the financial 
and utility groups are likely to have done better than most other 
industrial groups. 

Among other companies, Aluminium Ltd, and Rolland Paper 
reported good earnings gains. 

Nine of the 15 stocks are priced above year-ago evels. Big- 
gest price jumps were posted by Rolland Paper (both classes of 
shares are to be split) and Montreal Trust. Stocks of most of 
the firms which had lower earnings in 1960 are selling for less 
than a year ago. 

Here are earnings and market prices for these stocks: 


Market Price 
Yeor 
ago 


$ 
31% 


— Per Shore — 
1959 
$ 


0.79 
0.70 
3.02 
2.48 
3.29 
3.87 
0.91 
1.45 
15.20 
1.86 
1.98 
1.10 
2.78 
1.40 
3.95 
3.55 


Net Profit 


| 
1960 Recent 
33%, 
16% 
24% 


Change 
% 


Aluminium 

| Atlantic Accept. 
Atlas Steels ... 
Bell Tel. ..... 
Building Prod. . 
Credit Foncier .... 
Dom. Electrohome 
Emco Ltd. 

Ford of Canada . 
Fraser Cos. ....eseees 
Gatineay Power 
Imperial Tobacco 
Montreal Trust 
Page-Hersey 
Rolland Poper 


*Excludes 32c non-recurring earnings. 


United Steel Corp. President, A. G. House, says profit mar- 
gins for both his company and Bridge & Tank Co, of Canada are 
continuing to deteriorate this year. Bridge & Tank is making a 
share exchange offer (FP, Jan. 21) subject to acceptance by 90% 
of United Steel shares; it expires March 1. 

Opposition group says it has more than 10% of United stock. 

Bridge & Tank shares were selling at $6% at mid-week, 
down slightly from a week ago. United Steel has been fairly 
steady around $7-$7%4. 

Class A shares of Modern Containers, which dropped to $9 
from $13% earlier this year, have picked up again to $11%. A 
company official told FP that no decision has been made yet on 
whether the quarterly dividend due April 1 (25¢ a share) will 
be paid. 

Shareholders were told recently that the cumulative dividend 
might be deferred in view of poor results last year. Sales held 
up well, but keen competition among makers of collapsible con- 
tainers trimmed profit margins sharply. Company earned $1.45 
per class A share in 1959. Almost all the common stock is owned 
by the U. K. parent. 

Auto Fabric Products Co. class A shares rose to $9 from $744 
on small volume recently, then fell to $6%4. Subject to share- 
holder approval, company plans to issue one class B share 
(recent price: $3.50) for each class A share held, in satisfaction 


| of dividend arrears of $3 a share. 


* * . 


BRIEFLY: Gas stocks continue their upward climb. Alberta 
Gas Trunk Line class A is up $2% to $29 this month; Alberta 





| Natural Gas touched a high of $19 (up over $2 in a week), later 


eased to $1834; Pacific Gas Transmission has climbed to $17% 
from. $15% recently. Steinberg’s class A shares join in the ad- 
vance of food chain stock prices, gaining $2 to $25% then dipping 
‘to $24%. ° 


National Cash Register Company 


proudly introduces 


the most compact computer in the world 


Here is a complete computer that sorts, summarizes, compares, 
makes decisions, calculates, accumulates, updates balances, handles 
exceptions and controls auxiliary equipment — all electronically 


The NCR 390 has been designed with the medium 
size business in mind. It provides practical automa- 
tion at a practical price. It is the first electronic com- 
puter able to process records readable in both human 
and machine language. This enables any company to 
keep traditional ‘‘hard-copy"’ records which can be 
read instantly by employees. Here are some of the 
functions the NCR390 can take overinyourcompany... 

ELECTRONIC STATISTICIAN electronically ana- 
lyzes mountains of paperwork—efficiently andeconom- 
ically, ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTANT electronically 


maintains complete records that can be read by people 
and machines. ELECTRONIC MATHEMATICIAN 
electronically performs all types of business 
arithmetic and formula computations at speeds 
measured in 1/1000 of a second. ELECTRONIC 
FILING SYSTEM electronically classifies and files 
data without the need for human decision. ELEC- 
TRONIC REPORTER electronically digests volumes 
of business data and provides complete, timely 
reports, 


Investigation is the pathway to increased profits 
Write or call: The National Cash Register Company of Canada Limited, Toronto 3, Ontario 


The National Cash Register 
Company of Canada Limited 
Head Office: Toronto 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





The Editorial euee Ta iesnn: | 
‘Tripe I Took at Yale’ 


te ee 


Big Task for Good Men 


There is good evidence that Ottawa may 
soon name a Royal Commission on monetary 
matters. 

It is thought that only the finding and 
enlisting of a suitable chairman is holding 
up the announcement. 

There is, certainly, a very urgent neces- 
sity for a public examination of what now 
goes on in the monetary field, what, in the 
judgment of wise and informed men, could 
and should go on in the monetary field, and 
what the relationship of money policy to 
government policy should be. 

But thoughtful and concerned Canadians 
agree that there are a number of conditions 
which must be met before the government 
will merit any kudos for creating such a 
commission. 

First. To contribute recommendations of 
worth to the whole community, the investi- 
gators must be commissioned to go beyond 
the limited confines of banks and banking, 
and beyond the current, narrow little hassle 
over the appropriateness of existing credit 
policies. If must enquire whether the entire 
legislative framework, established years ago, 
is still suitable for all of the institutions 
which are in the credit-granting field. 

Second, The commission must have as 
its members really competent people. This 
is an extremely complex and important as- 
pect of modern-day government. If the in- 
tellect, understanding and judgment of the 


Join OECD Now 


Obscured by the headlined madness of 
the Congo, the U. S. Senate has begun 
debate on what may be the most significant 
economic move in the Atlantic family of 
nations since the Marshall Plan. 

Canada has a major stake in it. It’s the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development—an agency that is to be a 
kind of economic glue for the Atlantic com- 
munity which is in danger of splitting into 
competing trade blocs. 

The U. S. Senate is debating whether 
the U, S, should join. 

It now is clear that the U. S. has aban- 
doned all ideas of strengthening the eco- 
nomic functions of NATO. But what should 
have been done in Article II of the North 
Atlantic Treaty will now be done through 
OECD to which, it is hoped, the Six, the 
Seven, Canada and the U, S. will belong. 

A great howl of protectionist opposition 
has been thrown against OECD in the U. S. 
All the usual restrictionist arguments are 
used, plus new ones about the gold drain 
and unemployment. 

If the Senate gives in to this pressure, 
it will be, in the words of U. S. Treasury 
Secretary Dillon, a “lethal blow” against 
western economic co-operation. And of all 
times in recent history, we need that co-op- 
eration now. 

Canada plans to be a member of OECD 
—but Ottawa would be wise not to wait 
until the U. S. acts, if it is serious about 
keeping open free world trade channels. 

If Canada gives approval in the very 
near future to membership in OECD, it will 
give U. S. supporters and the administration 
a helping hand in preventing any Senatorial 
blackball for this most important organiza- 
tion. 


Note from the Mysterious East 


Canadians will be asked a good many 
questions, including one on ancestry, in next 
June’s census. The answers, when analyzed, 
should tell a lot about the Canadian “mix”, 
and perhaps note that some Canadians had 
an Irish-Danish great-great-grandfather who 
was born on a French ship bound from Eny- 
land for Virginia. 

But Canada’s census won’t be quite as 
revealing as that which started in India 
this week. 

Enumerators counting 450 million Indian 
noses will ask those who don’t work for a 
living to declare their category. Are they 
“full-time students, housewives, dependents, 
retired persons, convicts or beggars”? They 
can’t be choosers, 

The mysterious East divides its society in 
a mysterious way. 


Tripe in the Business School 


In a magazine article, condensed on this 
page, William Benton, who has distinguished 
himself in the world of business and of 
higher education, offers exceedingly sharp 
comments on business schools now attached 
to so many U, S, universities. 

‘ He speaks with authority. At Yale he 
took an undergraduate business course, to 
his “everlasting regret”. It wasn’t because 
of this start in life, but in spite of it, that 
he Was a multi-millionaire at 36. He wishes 
that at university he had studied the human- 
ities, even Latin, instead of the tripe (his 
word) that went by the name of “finance’’. 

Recent surveys by the Ford and Carnegie 
foundations support Benton’s views. Broad- 
ly, they found that business school B.A.s 
don’t get enough mental discipline (higher 


commission members is not of the highest, 
it would be far, far better to have no com- 
mission at all. 

Third, If such a commission is to make 
recommendations in the monetary field which 
are at all worthwhile, it must be allowed :o 
enquire at least briefly into the proper re- 
sponsibilities of government for making and 
conditioning the economic climate. The prob- 
lems of central banking canzot be disso- 
ciated from high: policy decisions about 
government taxing and government spend- 
ing. 

It is unfortunate, in many ways, that a 
commission is being considered at the pre- 
cise time when there is much critical baying 
at the heels of the most important man in 
the monetary field, James E. Coyne, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada. As some see 
it, the “problem” of Coyne is far, far less 
important than getting at basic considera- 
tions of policy and re-examining structures. 

By courageously discussing the profound 
changes that have taken place in the Cana- 
dian economy and proposing what should 
be done to live in a much-changed economic 
world, Governor Coyne has sparked a na- 
tional controversy which makes a royal com- 
mission possible, useful and necessary. But 
Coyne himself is not the issue. 

Right now the biggest issue is whether 
or not really good people will be assembled 
for the inquiry. 


mathematics), education in expressing ideas 
(English and foreign languages) or knowl- 
edge of human affairs and human nature 
(history, philosophy, social sciences). 

Instead, they are given intellectual baby 
food like “business maths”, a re-hash of 
work done in high school, plus instruction 
in the minutiae of particular businesses, The 
Ford report speaks contemptuously of 
courses in selling insurance, running a club 
resort and buying supplies for a bakery. 

Savvy of this kind, as Benton says, is 
picked up far better and more quickly on 
the job; besides, such information acquired 
in school is sure to be obsolete soon. What 
an executive needs is the mental grasp and 
the enduring knowledge that enable a man 
to grapple effectively with large policy ques- 
tions, not just tricks of the trade. 

Benton is talking only about undergrad- 
uate studies in his own country. He thinks 
well of the U. S. graduate business schools 
that take men with a good B.A. and set them 
to work on tough, advanced economics. 


Old Stocks Pay Off 


It has come to the attention of FP that 
an elderly gent in Toronto has just received 
a cheque for 18c. Posted in December, it 
took two months to arrive because it was 
sent to a Saskatchewan address where he 
hasn’t lived since 1919. 

Around 1916, when he was a schoolboy, 
he read about quick fortunes made in the 
Alberta oilfields then being tapped for the 
first time. He saved enough pocket money 
to buy six shares (probably at $1 or $2) in 
one of the pioneer companies. 

From the day he plonked down his $6 
or $12, he never once heard from the com- 
pany, heard tell of it or even thought about 
it (except in juvenile daydreams) until 45 
years later the 18c cheque reached him cir- 
cuitously. It was a dividend payment of 
three cents a share. Naturally, it caused a 
rush of memory to the head and a hurried 
search, not yet successful, for a long-forgot- 
ten share certificate. 

The moral of this true story evidently is: 
An early start, plus a bit of luck, is the road 
to fortune. 


What JKF is Reading 


There is now a president in the White 
House who actually reads books (and we 
don’t mean wild west or detective fiction). 
Two that were noticed on Mr. Kennedy’s 
desk recently by observant reporters were 
“Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung” and 
“Eisenhower: The Inside Story” by Robert 
J. Donovan. 

No need for comment on Kennedy’s in- 
terest in finding out what the No. 1 Chinese 
Communist has to say. 

Donovan was the reporter who was given 
the extraordinary privilege of reading 
minutes or notes of Eisenhower’s cabinet 
meetings and making a book of them. “Inside 
Story” showed that Ike’s private thoughts 
often clashed with his policy. 

For example, “the president (Eisen- 
hower) was not convinced that the vital in- 
terests of the U. S. were best served by pro- 
longed non-recognition of Red China”. 

Would it be far-fetched to suppose that 
Kennedy, getting ready for eventual accept- 
ance of the Peking government, is working 
up an argument that the logic of this move 
was plain to the previous administration? 

If he is, he should not overlook the 1950 
beok by the late John Foster Dulles in which 
that worthy argued that the Mao regime 
was fully entitled to recognition, and mem- 
bership in UN, if it proved capable of keep- 
ing political control of China. 
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MR, ROBERGE 
50 Years a Banker 


Ulric Roberge has earned his new 
position as president and managing 
director of Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale. He has always been a con- 
scientious, hard worker, well liked by 
associates and customers for his kind- 
ly and thoughtful disposition. 

The Banque Canadienne Nationale 
is the seventh largest chartered bank 
in Canada. With $775 million in as- 
sets, it operates 598 branches in Que- 
bec, Ontario and Manitoba. 

Roberge’s promotion from  vice- 
president sets the seal on nearly 50 
years of loyal service in “an exciting 
and rewarding profession.” 

Like other top Canadian bankers 
he started work at the bottom of the 
ladder. He joined the old Banque 
d’Hochelaga on May 8, 1911 as a 
junior clerk and messenger fresh out 
of school, Academie St. Sauveur in 
Quebec City, his birthplace, 

Industrious and ambitious, Roberge 
soon acquired knowledge of general 
bank administration and branch man- 
agement. He was appointed assistant 
inspector. For 15 years, Roberge trav- 
eled widely throughout Canada, gain- 
ing vast experience. 

In 1920 he was appointed inspector 
at Montreal and five years later be- 
came assistant chief inspector of 
Banque Canadienne Nationale at Que- 
bec City. BCN became successor to 
Banque d’Hochelaga on Feb. 1/25, 
shortly after the old company had 
absorbed La Banque Nationale. 

Roberge was appointed chief in- 
spector in 1935, assistant general man- 
ager in 1947 and general manager in 
1950. Eight years later he became 
vice-president. 

Married to the former Bertha Tré- 
panier of Quebec City in 1932, the 
Roberges have two sons and three 
daughters. 


The Man at Shell 


In his 25 years in the Shell Oil 
organization, Paul L. Kartzke has 
progressed from weedcutter around 
company wells — his introduction to 
the industry — to executive vice- 
president of Shell Oil Co. of Canada. 

The tallish, quiet-spoken Kartzke 
recently moved from Calgary, where 
he directed Shell’s exploration and 


MR. KARTZKE 


production for nine years, to the head 
office in Toronto. 

His new responsibilities embrace 
exploration, production, manufactur- 
ing, marketing, transportation and 
supply, chemicals and purchasing. 

Kartzke considers “the erosion of 
returns” one of the oil industry’s 
most serious problems today which 
“is bringing problems of generating 
capital for necessary expansion.” He 
adds: “The industry may have to 
rely more and more on public in- 
vestment in the future.” 

Born in Jerome, Idaho, Kartzke 
graduated (M.Sc.) from the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and 
joined Shell of California in 1935. 
He held various engineering jobs 
until 1941 when he joined the U. S. 
Department of Defense. He returned 
to Shell after the war and in 1951 
moved to Calgary as area manager. 
He became vice-president of both 
Shell Oil (U. S.) and the Canadian 
company. 

In his nine years at Calgary, he 
boosted company’s production from 
virtually nil to 23,000 b/d and sub- 
stantially expanded oil and gas re- 
serves. 

Kartzke looks to the future with 
confidence. The new natural gas pipe- 
line from Alberta to California “will 
open a new source of revenue”. It 
will give big new impetus for the 
production of gas, associated gas 
liquids and sulphur. 

His hobbies have been hunting, 
fishing and golf, but he doesn’t ex- 
pect to be able to give as much at- 
tention to them as he would like. “My 
job is really my hobby,” he said. He 
is married and has three children. 
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MR. AINSWORTH 


Traffic Chief 

“With distribution costs being the 
third largest operating expense for 
Canadian manufacturers, imaginative 
and efficient traffic management is 
essential to profitable business.” This 
is the view of Fred Ainsworth, elect- 
ed president at the Canadian Indus- 
trial Traffic League’s annual meeting 
in Toronto last week. 

Ainsworth, who is traffic manager 
of Canadian Husky Oil & Refining 
Ltd., Calgary, will lead the 1,224- 
member national organization of in- 
dustrial traffic managers in a program 
to stimulate greater efficiency in 
transportation. 

Born in Lancashire, England and 
raised in New England, Ainsworth 
has been in transportation since leav- 
ing high school in 1914. He gained 
early experience with D. Ackland & 
Son, Ltd., Winnipeg before joining 
North Star Oil Ltd., St. Boniface as 
traffic manager in 1921. He has been 
with Husky since 1948. 

Vigorous and alert, with an enquir- 
ing mind, Ainsworth has been respon- 
sible for improvements in transporta- 
tion methods, particularly in the oil 
industry. He takes an active interest 
in several industry organizations in- 
cluding the Canadian Institute of 
Traffic & Transportation (director) 
and its U. S. counterpart (honorary 
founder). 

A Rotarian and 32 degree Mason, 
he is also a tireless worker in com- 
munity affairs. The Ainsworths, who 
have three children, and four grand- 
children, live in Calgary. 


--pension plans, 


Undergraduate courses in business 
administration offered by U. S. uni- 
versities ure a waste of time and 


_ money, writes William Benton in the 


Saturday Evening Post. 


Benton, uw Yale graduate, was co- 
founder of the immensely successful 
Benton & Bowles advertising agency. 
After making a fortune in business he 
retired at 36 to pursue an equally dis- 
tinguished career in public service. 

Here are excerpts: 

By WILLIAM BENTON 
When I was a student at Yale 40 
years ago, I specialized in a mishmash 
labeled “Finance”’—to my everlasting 


regret. 
My college experience was devastat- 
ed by snap courses that had as much 


" intellectual meat as a comic strip, and 


I’m depressed to see our largest group 
of undergraduates today falling into 
the identical trap. 

The blunt truth is that these pro- 
grams too vften are a waste—of time, 
money and the priceless opportunity 
to prepare for successful careers. 

With few exceptions, the 587 U. S. 
colleges offering business degrees 
teach routine vocational skills which 
can be acquired better and faster on 
the job. 

Their “surveys of management tech- 
niques” are merely grab bags of in- 
formation rather than analyses of 
basic principles that are the hard core 
of genuine knowledge. Too often their 
information has only transient value. 

The tripe I took at Yale in 1921 had 
about as much relevance to the present 
business scene as archery has tg mis- 
siles. We never heard of, much less 
studied, such current complications as 
the impact of taxes on corporate plan- 
ning, cost-plus government contracts, 
motivation research 
and automation. 

Virtually all top business leaders 
agree a solid background in the liberal 
arts is the best preparation to cope 


with the barrage of new ideas con- 
stantly clamoring for an - executive's 
consideration. 

A liberal-arts curriculum in a good 
school cuts superficiality to the bone 
and requires concentrated doses of 
English, mathematics, the natural sci- 
ences, history, psychology, economics 
and the humanities. 

Even four years of Latin are more 
useful than a once-over-lightly course 
in production or merchandising. One 
authority for that last statement is 
Clarence B. Randall, former board 
chairman of the Inland Steel Co. 

“I brought io the stee! industry ig- 
norance of physics, ignorance of met- 
allurgy, ignoranze of chemistry and 
considerable competence ir the Greek 
and Roman languages,” Randall has 
said. “When I was an undergraduate 
at Harvard, I never dreamed I would 
wind up in the steel industry.” 

My sole asset when I left Yale was 
some facility in expressing ideas, and 
it had been nurtured solely by extra- 
curricular activities as a debater and 
as the editor of the college magazine. 
Every business course was a liability. 

I’d like to see the complete elimina- 
tion of undergraduate business schools 
and courses. It’s significant that 
Harvard, Columbia and Chicago, the 
top post-graduate business schools, 
definitely prefer liberal-arts men to 
business majors. 

Postgraduate business education is 
clearly advantageous, I believe, for 
men who have demonstrated superior 
ability after at least five years of prac- 
tical experience at work. 

Aristotle said true learning is ac- 
companied by pain. The palliatives dis- 
pensed by colleges merely postpone tae 
shock that students and parents suffer 
with the discovery that their hard- 
earned money has bought a diploma 
with limited trade-in value. 

It’s the same old story. Short cuts 
to difficult objectives have a nasty 
habit of leading to blind alleys, 


*Quote-Unquote” 


Gordon Hawkins, executive director, 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Second Com- 
monwealth Study Conference, speak- 
ing in Montreal this week of his 
Commonwealth tour: 

“These people (the Nigerians) said 
they would like to think of Nigeria 
becoming a Canada of the Afro-Asian 
world. — 

“This suggests that we not only 
have a good name to live up to in that 
part of the world, but that we have 
opportunities in the commercial and 
labor fields, as well as in the area of 
inter-governmental relations, to make 
a closer and more effective contact 
with the peoples of Africa.” 


* * * 


Rev. W. G. Berry, associate secretary, 
United Church of Canada board of 
evangelism and social service at 
this week’s annual meeting: 

“The average United Church mem- 
ber thinks we are negative, carping 
and puritanical. But it has never been 
easy for the church to have good pub- 
lic relations with John Doe. 

“Good public relations may not be 
good Christianity. It may be the mark 
of a church feverishly seeking popu- 
larity, frightened for its own life amid 
an alien world which it ought to cha:- 
lenge. 

“We should strive to do the will of 
God and let the chips fall where they 
may.” 

* * * 


Rochester Democrat & Chronicle: 
“Canadians sell goods to Europe 

and elsewhere, getting dollars for 
these, sales, and pay those dollars back 
to Americans from whom Canadians 
buy cars, television sets, washing ma- 
chines and other goods. 

“If we irk Canada into raising high- 
er barriers against American goods, 
it will not help our gold-saving pro- 
gram a bit.” 

~ x *” 

Charles Bronfman, president, House 
of Seagram, speaking to Vancouver 
Board of Trade’s Ad & Sales Bu- 
reau: 

“In the old days, aboard a ship in 
distress, the cry was: Save the women 
and children. 

“We suspect today the cry would 
likely be: Save those on the Go Now, 
Pay Later plan.” 


Stop Melf . . . 


Father: “Just what happened to that shock- 
proof, waterproof, unbreakable and anti- 
magnetic watch we gave you for your 
birthday?” 

Son: “I lost it.” 


Father Martin J. Casey of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Washington, in a ser- 
mon heard by President Kennedy: 
“It would be ridiculous to think 

that the Pope could not make a mis- 
take. If he could not make mistakes, 
we would have to pass a law to pre- 
vent the Pope from buying a sweep- 
stake ticket—he couldn’t lose.” 


Bernard Baruch: 

“Our problem is how to remain 
properly venturesome and experimen- 
tal— without making fools of our- 
selves.” 
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features 


OUTH AFRICA’S CASE 
for its racial policies is 
generally unknown or ignored 
in North America; but there 
is a case. Here, for example, 
is a statement that may aston- 
ish the reader: 

“We accept apartheid vol- 
untarily because it accords 
full recognition to native 
cultural institutions, customs, 
laws and language. We can 
assure the Bantu organiza- 
tions in South Africa, who at- 
tack the policy of separate 
development, that we are not 
in sympathy with their ac- 
tions.” ; 

These are the words of 
Paramount Chief Botha Sig- 
cau, speaking for 1.25 million 
other black men in the Trans- 
keian territory. Is he a stooge 
of Premier Verwoerd? I 
don’t know, but perhaps it 
would be about as fair to 
label him so as to describe 
the rebellious Bantu in Jo- 
hannesburg as communist 
agitators. 

There might be a grain of 
truth in both statements but 
neither can be the whole 
truth. 

I shall try to explain the 
official South African argu- 
ment here, not as a champion 
of Verwoerd’s program but 
in the hope of imparting a 
little objectivity to a debate 
now super-charged with emo. 
tion. 

Because of its recent deci- 
sion to become a republic, 
South Africa must ask, if it 
wishes, for renewal of its 
Commonwealth membership. 
Bat seeing that India and 
Pakistan, both republics, still 
belong, it’s clear that mere 
rejection of Queen Elizabeth 
as chief of state doesn’t dis- 
qualify. s 

The demand for excluding 
South Africa is, of course, 
based entirely on antipathy 
tu its racial laws, said to be 
an insult to other African 
and to Asian members. Can- 
ada is being vehemently urged 
to blackball South Africa 
when the question comes up 
at the Commonwealth PMs’ 
conference in London next 
month. 

There has been much self- 
righteous ranting on the sub- 
ject. “The easy smugness of 
the distant critic’ (Harold 
Macmillan’s phrase, in this 
context) is in evidence. Moral 
indignation runs high. 

It’s true that the Bantu are 
denied political rights, kept 
out of the best jobs and har- 
ried by vexatious rules. But 
these measures are consistent 
with a philosophy and pro- 
gram that can be rationally 
discussed. 

To begin with, it’s plain 
that apartheid, far from being 


a perverse or abnormal idea, 
is the usual, time-honored, 
happiest and often legally 
enforced mode of human co- 
habitation on the globe, The 
Chinese live in China and the 
Arabs live in Arabia, Noth- 
ing sinister about this, surely. 
What could be tidier? 

We in Canada keep our 
Indians on reserves; and, in- 
cidentally, I once saw a Sas- 
katchewan reserve that look- 
ed better suited to sustain a 
flock of magpies than a hu- 
man settlement. Millions of 
Japanese would come to Can- 
ada if the door were open; 
but the door is shut. If this 
is not apartheid, what is it? 

It doesn’t imply that the 
Japanese are inferior; it’s on- 
ly a matter of convenience. 
But what gives Canadians the 
right (if it is a right) to say 
which races shall inhabit this 
half-continent? Merely the 
fact that our French and 
British forebears got here 
first and that we, their de- 
scendants, are prepared to 
shoot interlopers, if necessary. 

South African apartheid is 
based on exactly the same 
history and the same claim. 
When the Dutch began to 
colonize South Africa three 
centuries ago, it was emptier 
than North America at the 
same date. They first encoun- 
tered the Bantu; moving south 
to escape Arab slave traders, 
150 years later. 

Unfortunately, as we see it, 
their claim is mixed up with 
obsolete religious opinions. 
The Calvinism of the Dutch 
Reformed Church says, or 
used to say, that the full 
grace of God is denied to the 
native. 

When the British, having 
conquered the Cape province, 
freed the Dutch-owned slaves 
in the 1830s, the Dutch were 
infuriated and moved north. 
A Voortrekker woman of that 
time, Anna Steenkamp, wrote 
that her people were driven 
to ‘migrate by “their (the 
natives) being placed on an 
equal footing with Christians, 
contrary to the laws of God.” 

This version of Christianity 
is distasteful to us. So, no 
doubt, is the bitter, xeno- 
phobic nationalism of the 
present-day Afrikaners, a 
sentiment born of the Boer 
War. But this can be under- 
stood. If the French Cana- 
dians cannot yet forget 1759, 
it’s hardly astonishing that 
the Afrikaners remember a 
war of 1899-1902 in which 
many men still living were 
engaged. Indeed all South 
Africa’s Prime Ministers un- 
til 1948 were Boer veterans; 
it is as though Canada had 
been ruled by Montcalm up 
to a dozen years ago. 
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The defeat of 1902 was in- 
flicted on the Boers in the 
presence of a subject race; 
and it was inflicted by the 
British who generally took a 
more tolerant and liberal 
view of the black man’s 
place in the sun. The psy- 
chological effects are not hard 
to imagine, 

Thus a narrow religion and 
an equally narrow national- 
ism have stiffened the tradi- 
tional Afrikaner attitude; and 
most people outside South 
Africa deplore both the Cal- 
vinism and the xenophobia. 
Yet they are really irrele- 
vant. The issue in South 
Africa, which can be consi- 
dered quite apart from any 
kind of prejudice, is the 
transfer of political power. 

There are 3.2 million whites 
in South Africa, about 9.5 
million Bantu. (If Canada’s 
population were suddenly 
augmented by 50 million In- 
dians, the ratio would be the 
same.) 

Harry F: Oppenheimer, 
South Africa’s leading busi- 
ness tycoon and a highly civi- 
lized man, is against apart- 
heid. But he says: “The 
white minority will never ac. 
cept, and cannot reasonably 


Critics stress the fact that 
Bantustan covers only 13% of 
South Africa; but this figure 
means nothing. A substantial 
part of the country is unfit 
for cultivation; the Kalahari 
desert is said to be the largest 
continuous stretch of sand on 
earth. Bantustan, consisting 
of tracts chosen by the Bantu 
when they first migrated 
south, is mostly in the rainy 
section and includes 45% of 
South Africa’s arable, well- 
watered land. It’s larger than 
England and. Wales. 

But, the opponents of apar- 
theid say, the Bantu don’t 
want to go back to tribalism. 
To the “black Cockney” of 
Johannesburg, as one writer 
calls him, the world of witch 
doctors is as remote as it is to 
the European. Asking him to 
move to Bantustan is like 
asking a New York Irishman 
to return to 10th century 
Connemara and live under 
the rule of Brian Boru. 

As de Kiewiet puts it, 
South Africa suffers from “in- 
curable rural poverty” and 
future progress for all us 
people, black and white, de- 
pends on the growth of urban 
industry. 

Probably this is all quite 


“The demand for exclud- 
ing South Africa from the 
Commonwealth is based en- 
tirely on antipathy to its 
racial laws. There has been 
much self-righteous ranting 
on the subject.” 


J. B, McGEACHY 


be expected to accept, unqual- 
ified rule by the African 
majority in its present state of 
development.” 

I quote now from another 
opponent of apartheid, Dr. E. 
W. de Kiewiet, historian and 
president of the University of 
Rochester, N.Y. Born in 
Holland, he was brought up 
in South Africa, took his first 
degree there and taught there 
before moving to the U. S. 
He is a leading authority on 
South African history. His 
book, “The Anatomy of South 
African Misery,” is the most 
thoughtful short study of the 
race question I have found. 

“Any political party which 
genuinely advocated racial 
equality under the law,” says 
Dr. de Kiewiet, “would sim- 
ply destroy itself.” No party 
does so. 

The choice, says Oppen- 
heimer, is between basing 
political power on merit (a 
vote for every educated per- 
son, black or. white) and 
apartheid, meaning parallel! 
development of the races in 
geographical separation. Op. 
penheimer thinks the choice 
of apartheid was a mistake 
but not “either wilfully stu- 
pid or immoral.” He told a 
London audience: “Our poli- 
cies may be wrong, even dis- 
astrous, but that is not be- 
cause white South Africans 
are bad. I see no reason to 
suppose that, in the same 
circumstances, Britain would 
have done better.” 

Here is de Kiewiet on the 
same point: “There is a gross 
and dangerous error in not 
recognizing that the best of 
the advocates of apartheid 
are men of personal worthi- 
ness, with genuinely consci- 
et.tious and moral spirits. . . 
It is with real sincerity that 
many men feel that new and 
worthy horizons can be open- 
ed for the native. . . In his 
own homeland, separated 
from the world of white men, 
there will be no passes or cur- 
few, no social indignity. 
Apartheid thus becomes a 
glowing picture of release and 
advancement, which are both 
of them the fruit of the white 
man’s wisdom and self-sacri- 
fice.” 

So much for theory. What 
about apartheid in practice? 

The Bantu homeland or 
Bantustan, where the black 
man can enjoy the liberties 
and dignity de Kiewiet refers 
to, is not just a promise or a 
dream. It exists now, a clear- 
ly marked region on the map. 
It belongs outright to the 
Bantu. No white person may 
own land or run a business in 
Bantustan; About 3.6 mil- 
lion Bantu or 42% of them 
now live in this homeland. 


true but, so far as I can make 
out, the Verwoerd govern- 
ment isn’t asking the Bantu to 
revert to primitive tribalism 
and a poverty-stricken rural 
life. Impressive sums have 
been spent to improve agri- 
culture in the homeland, and 
a fund of $1.4 million has 
been established to help in 
setting up industries there. 
(This looks like a trivial’sum 
and only one factory, making 
furniture, has yet been open- 
ed, but at least this is a start.) 
It’s also government policy to 
promote industrial growth 
near the borders of Bantu- 
stan so that the Bantu can 
find factory jobs close to 
home. 

In Bantustan the natives 
will be self-governing. The 
power to tax and to try civil 
and criminal cases is being 
transferred. In an illustrated 
official booklet, designed to 
show Bantu progress, Chief 
Botha Sigcau (quoted at the 
beginning of this article) may 
be seen presiding over a na- 
tive parliament. He’s an im- 
pressive, intelligent-looking 
man. He and all the other 
members are in European 
dress. They meet in a hand- 
some building. 

Bantustan, for my money, 
looks like a happy idea but 
the crucial question is: What 
about the 2.8 million Bantu 
who live and work in the 
cities, outnumbering the 
whites? Is it seriously pro- 
posed that all these urban na- 
tives be persuaded or driven 
into Bantustan’ and then 
sealed in? 

Alan Paton, bitter foe of 
Verwoerd, says Afrikaners 
are willing to wait 50, 100 or 
150 years for total apartheid. 
De Kiewiet says the whole 
idea is both hopelessly im- 
practicable and bad _ eco- 
nomics. It’s wildly inconsis- 


tent, he points out, to preach 


apartheid and at the same 
time pump black workers into 
the white man’s mines. 

W. C. du Plessis, South 
African ambassador to the 
U. S., offers a candid if slight- 
ly baffling official opinion. 
There will always be millions 
of black workers in the cities, 
he says, and they will have to 
put up with “limited rights” 
just as the white man must be 
content with no rights at all 
in Bantustan. 

So apartheid turns out not 
to mean apartheid after all. 
The Afrikaners seem to be 
trying to have it both ways — 
separation and non-separation 
at the same time. Politics is 
the art of the possible and 
compromise is the right an- 
swer to many questions; but, 
to an outside observer, the 
present Johannesburg set-up 
doesn’t look permanent — 


Tragic South Africa suffers ‘nitich from the 
easy smugness of the distant critic 
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though it doesn’t look pre- 
revolutionary either. The 
South African government is 
in full control. 

But the black-white rela- 
tionship in the cities isn’t 
static. Verwoerd is not, as 
many have said he is, indif- 
ferent to outside opinion. 
Though the urban Bantu are 
still absurdly regarded as 
temporary visitors from an- 
other country (hence the 
system of passes, really pass- 
ports of a kind), their eco- 
nomic and social status is ris- 
ing rapidly. 

There’s evidence from a 
Canadian businessman on this 
point. S. M. Thompson, vice- 
president of Manufacturers 
Life, visited South Africa in 
1953 and again in 1960. “What 
struck me most forcibly,” he 
says, “was the tremendous 
improvement in native hous- 
ing and amenities.” Sophia- 
town, the most sordid Bantu 
slum in Johannesburg, has 
been destroyed and its inhabi- 
tants moved to Meadowvale 
where they have modern 
housing (on a 30-year lease), 
parks, tennis courts and a 
golf course. 

Thompson found prosper- 
ous Bantu businessmen. A 
Bantu gas station is reported 
to sell more gas than any 
other gas station in the coun- 
try. A Bantu wholesale 
grocery firm has a turnover 
of $5 million a year. 

There’s equal pay for equal 
work; this practice protects 
both races. “Job reservation” 
still exists but a 50-man gov- 
ernment commission has 
recommended that it be 
scrapped. It’s becoming ob- 
solete anyway; industries are 
exempted from the law when- 
ever they can’t find enough 
white workers to fill the bet- 
ter jobs. 

Thompson found Bantu 
truck-drivers in Johannes- 
burg earning $220 a month. 
The annual income of all the 
Bantu is $150 per head, far 
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Rights 


Toronto-Dominion Bank 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank has offered to the holders of its Capital 
Stock of record February 10, 1961, Rights to subscribe for additional 
shares of the Bank at an attractive price. A folder describing the offering 
and giving some important information regarding the Bank will be sent 


you upon request. 


We believe that this is a good time to purchase shares of the Bank and for 
present shareholders to add to their holdings by the exercise of their Rights. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limi 


and away the highest in all 
black Africa. At any given 
time there are 750,000 Afri- 
cans from other countries, as 
far north as Tanganyika, in 
South Africa. This number 
includes 200,000 illegal en- 
trants, “border jumpers,” who 
have moved south to share 
the Bantu’s relatively high 
standard of living. 

What bearing has this con- 
fusing picture on the ques- 
tion of Commonwealth mem- 
bership? Verwoerd says that 
exclusion would imply inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs 
of a member state and set a 
new, bad precedent. He has 
a point there. Neither Ghana 
nor Pakistan is at present re- 
motely like a democracy. Do 
they qualify? : 

Dr. Zac de Beer, South 
African Progressive MP, a 
brilliant young Afrikaner and 
radical opponent of Verwoerd 
and apartheid, told a London 
audience recently that exclu- 
sion would only intensify 
nationalism in his country and 
hinder native progress. In 
Toronto not long’ ago Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, Malayan PM, 
said he was against’ South 
Africa’s continued member- 
ship but would not veto a 
contrary decision. 

Commercially, the question 
is not important to South 
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Business Established 1889 


New York and London, England 


Offices in principal Canadian cities and in 


‘Compact’ Appliances Boom 


In U.S., But Unwanted Here 


Here’s at least one U. S. trend 
Canadians aren’t following. 


“Compact” appliances — such 
as a refrigerator only 3-ft. high 
and a small dishwasher for wall 
recessing — are finding a grow- 
ing market in the U. S. 


One U. §S. manufacturer is 
even importing a 5 cu, ft. Ger- 
man refrigerator to catch up 
with demand from offices, home 
bars, apartments, hotels and 
motels,. mobile homes, 


But Canadian buyers are look- 
ing for bigger refrigerators, 
dishwashers with larger capa- 
city, washers and dryers to han- 
dle more clothes. 


A check of six major Cana- 


Africa. Of its 1959 exports 
of $1 billion only $123 million 
had the advantage of Com- 
monwealth preferences, 
whose value was $14 million. 
But South Africa wants to 
keep its. link with the fra- 
ternity. Britain will quite 
certainly support its re-ad- 
mission. S. M. Thompson, 
already quoted, emphatically 
votes that Canada should do 
likewise; and I share his view. 


IS YOUR BUSINESS FOOD 
at any stage from land to mouth? 


technique by the manufacture ofa plant that incorporates 


The latest and most exciting development in food pre- 
servation since the first tin can has gone well beyond the 


theoretical stage. 


Vickers are already building and installing the world’s 
first commercial Accelerated Freeze Drying Plant with a 


capacity of 150 tons a month. 


THIS MEANS MORE CONVENIENT FOOD 

Almost any food, cooked or uncooked, animal or vege- 
table, preserved by the new process stays fresh for a year 
or more without bottles, cans or refrigerators. Think of 
the saving on costs of packaging! Packed in the simplest of 
wrappers it can be stored on shelves for months. Think of 
the saving on storage! The processed food is extremely 
light—often less than 10 per cent ofits unprocessedweight. 
Developed by the Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries and 
Food, Accelerated Freeze Drying was at once described asa 
majorrevolutionin the foodindustry. Vickers-Armstrongs 
are now promoting the commercial application of this 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS [SOUTH MARSTON] LTD 


South Marston Works Swindon England ‘Telephone Stratton St. Margaret 3241 


dian manufacturers reveals no 
marketing interest in the com- 
pacts. 

Says one: “Customers have 
moved up to big refrigerators, 
and refrigerator-freezers, to take 
care of the once-a-week big 
shopping.” 

Says another: “Sure, Canadian 
customers want to buy appli- 
ances that use up as little 
kitchen space as possible, and 
we trim outer sizes wherever 
possible. But inside — no.” 


Says R. C. Daley of Hobart 
Manufacturing Co.’s Kitchenaid 
division: “We did almost 50% 
of the Canadian dishwasher vol- 
ume in 1959. 

“Now, do .you know what 
we’re marketing? A bigger dish- 
washer to handle 12 place set- 
tings of dishes, instead of our 
previous model with a capacity 
for eight.” 

Is anybody selling compact 
appliances in Canada? 

The industry says only a few 
imports are sold. 

Last major push on a com- 
pact refrigerator, called Astral, 
died five years ago when unit 
imports from the U. K. were 
stopped. 


advanced design features aimed at the reduction of operat- 
ing cost, coupled with high output. 


AND MAGNIFICENT FOOD 


—as magnificent as at the moment you preserved it! Be- 
cause the food is flash-dried in a high vacuum the moisture 
takes nothing away with it—not even the colour or the 
aroma. The taste, the calories and vitamins remain the 
same. When the moisture is restored twelve months hence 
the food is precisely what it was before processing. 


YOUR NEXT STEP 


Knowing that the new process does everything claimed 
for it, you can well imagine its possibilities not only for 
your business as it is to-day but for the business it could 


become. 


To consider how it can best be employed for your own 
purposes why not invite Vickers engineers to examine its 
application to your business? 


Designers and manufacturers of Accelerated Freeze Drying Plant. 
Constructors of Food Processing Plant, Linear Accelerators for Radiotherapy, 

Nuclear Research and Tratning Equipment, Radiation Sterihzation Plant, and Hovercraft. 
Engineering contractors to industrial and government authorities including the General Post 

Office, United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, British Transport Commission and the War Office, 


MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 





‘Second Choice 
Site Becomes 


Top Supermarket 


Special Correspondence 
KITCHENER — Ralph Kraft, 
former rubber worker who 
found a fortune in food, is en- 
larging his successful HiWay 
Market again. 


A 24,000 sq. ft. addition, to 
be started next month and com- 
pleted by fall, will bring the 
store to 64,000 sq. ft. 


The store will be the largest 
supermarket in Canada, and one 
of the five or six largest in 
North America. 

The HiWay Market grossed 
$5,250,000  aueen ; 
in 1960 ® 
and Kraft % 
is con- # 
vinced he # 
can up& 
this figure 
to $10 mil- 
lion with- 
in three to 
five years. 
Right now, 
10,000 
eusto- 
mers a 
week pass 
through 
his check- 
out counters. 

To wait on them are 104 full- 
time employees. They are aug- 
mented by 102 part-time work- 
ers, called in mostly in the 
evenings and on. week ends 
when store volume mounts. 

About 61% of customers 
come from Kitchener, a city of 
73,300 a recent survey shows, 
The market is on No. 8 High- 
way, within the city limits, but 
on the eastern edge. 

Another 10% come from 
Preston, a town of 10,000 a few 
miles away, but only 2% come 
from Waterloo, Kitchener’s twin 
city. 

Others: come from greater 
distances, including a handful 
from Port Credit, Burlington, 
Brantford, and even Neustadt, a 
tiny community 74 m. north of 
the store. 

Some of these customers come 
twice 2 month and really stock 
up. 

And they come for more than 
food. The sprawling market 
now contains a hardware and 
paint section, ready-to-wear 
clothing, sporting goods, a lunch 
counter and a boot department. 

Success has been rapid for 
Kraft. 

After quitting his job in a 
rubber factory in 1947, he open- 
ed a small (1,500 sq. ft.) food 
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WESTERN COPPER MiLLS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Ben 


KRAFT 


FRED J, E. LOCKHART, B.A.Sc. 


The Board of Directors of Western Copper 
Mills, Limited, are pleased to announce 
the appointment of Mr. Fred J. E. Lock- 
hort as Executive Vice President and 
General Manager of the Company. For 
many years, Mr. Lockhart was a senior 
sales executive of a leading Conadian 
steel company. He assumed his new 
duties on February 13th, 1961, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


O'KEEFE APPOINTMENT 


&. M. DUNAL 


Mr, T. E. Arkell, President of O'Keefe 
Brewing Company Limited, is pleased to 
onnounce the oppointment of Mr. E. M, 
Dunal as Vice-Pres'dent, Western Divi- 
sion. Mr, Dunal will be responsible for 
all aspects of O'Keefe operations in 
Monitebo, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Prior to this appointment 
Mr. Dunol wos General Manoger of 
Western Division. 
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store on a quiet street in Water- 
loo. 

In 1952 he moved to his pres- 
ent location, then outside the 
city, with misgivings. 

“The site was definitely my 
second choice and I wasn’t too 
sure it was the right move,” he 
recalls. 

“That just shows you what a 
big part luck has played in this 
thing. I don’t think I could do 
it again.” abe 

The change was a _ turning 
point in the Kraft fortunes. The 
store caught on and it was soon 
evident the original 4,500 sq. ft. 
was far too small. 

Kraft started adding more 
space and has never stopped. 

The newest addition will be 
the fifth major enlargement. He 
believes it may be the last. 

Success has, brought prob- 
lems. Kraft buys 90% of his 
goods in carload lots, directly 
from manufacturers. 

But many manufacturers 
have a policy of selling directly 
only to chain establishments. 

“This means they didn’t want 
to sell directly to me, although 
they would willingly sell smal- 
ler quantities to an operator 
with two or three outlets,” he 
said. 

“It’s been a real battle to 
overcome this sort of policy.” 

Kraft now maintains two 
trucks on the road, one a large 
tractor-trailer unit, for picking 
up merchandise direct. 

He also buys in truckload lots 
from Florida. Fruits and vege- 
tables shipped to him this way 
mean the merchandise is usual- 
ly fresher by two or three days 
when it reaches his counters. 

And the fact he has only one 
store with storage on the prem- 
ises also means a real savings. 
He estimates it might amount 
to three percent. 

What is the future for the in- 
dependent? 

Kraft feels there might be a 
trend to his sort of operation— 
one large supermarket, operat- 
ed by one individual or com- 
pany, with its warehousing on 
the property, buying in carload 
lots. 

And while it might be pos- 
sible for others to build up such 
an enterprise from scratch, as 
he did, he thinks it would be 
considerably more difficult now. 

“I came along with the right 
idea, at the right time, in the 
right place,” he said. 


Company 
Reports 
Mining 


FARADAY URANIUM MINES 
hiked net profit 39% in 1960, to $1.9 
million (44c share), cleared away its 
funded debt and, early this year, 
declared an initial dividend of 15c 
share. 

President A. W. Johnston says 
further dividends will be paid at 
the rate of 7%c semi-annually for 
at least a year. 

Development of Faraday-backed 
Nickel Mining & Smelting continues 
to be the company’s most important 
diversification project, Johnston 
says. The base metal prospect, near 
Kenora in northwestern Ontario, 
has indicated ore-grade material 
sufficient to justify a production 
rate of 500 tons daily. 

Efforts are being made to outline 
additional ore, he says. An Interna- 
tional Nickel subsidiary is partici- 
pating. 

Company's contract for sale of 
uranium to Eldorado Mining & 
Refining will be completed late in 
1962. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec, 31: 1960 1959 
Prod, reV, ...-sse00+% $8,867,175 $9,465,685 
Less: Ore purch, 46,558 
Oper. exp, 5,143,987 
Oper, profit 4,275,140 
Add: Misc, income , 20,706 
Less: Loss sale f.a. .. x 9,503 
Depreciation ....... 1,574,600 1,647,100 
, 196,576 372,163 


926,500 883,800 
1,929,464 

660,887 
1,268,577 


etc, 
Net profit ......+. 
Less: Dividends ..,. 
Surplus for year .... 
Earned per Share ... $0.44 

WI cocccsdccencs 0.071 +0.07) 

Note — Co.'s operations were exempt 
from federal income tax until May 2, 1960. 
Shares o/s at Dec. 31: 

Common, $1 par ... 4,405,910 4,405,910 

BALANCE SHEET—MAIN ITEMS 

As at Dec, 31: 960 1959 
Cash $211,644 
Refinery settlements . 1,578,760 
Concentrates 

Total curr. assets .. 
Invests., cost 
Dev. & preprod. exp.t 
Mining props, 

Bidgs., plant, 
& townsite* 
Total assets 


2,248,819 
1,290,331 


4,202,780 
9,954,716 
508,136 


3,999,500 
3,297,764 
2,156,316 
3,844,000 
1,610,002 


OPERATING STATISTICS 
1 


8,497,019 


Long-term debt .. 
Capital stock .... 
Earned surplus 
“After deprec, of ., 
tLess amoritization. 
Working capital 


1959 
468,939 537,594 
Av. $18.91 $17.61 

Reserves, tons. .... 1,124,900 unstated 

Grade, % UsOs .... 0.107 unstated 

STANROCK MINES 

Stanrock Uranium Mines had 
an operating profit of $1,434,869 
in January, from production value 
of $2,294,797, Montreal Trust re- 
ports. Paid out was $26,276 to 
creditors, $13,548 on deferred de- 
velopment and $17,555 for capital 
costs. 
ment was $4,339-478. 


Tons milled 


Huron & Erie | 


|Split Approved 


Production of most chemicals was larger during 1960 than the 


BIGGER CHEMICAL OUTPUT 


% Change 
10-5 0 
ACETYLENE “191,439 Mef 
OXYGEN ° 1,746,300 Mef 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID 23,770 tons 
SULPHURIC ACID 1,652,892 tons 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 466, 052 tons 
AMMONIUM SULPHATE300, 721 tons! 
CHLORINE 320,087 tons 
FERTILIZERS 817,245 tons 
FORMALDEHYDE 29,141 tons 
SODIUM HYDROXIDE- 376,125 tons 


1960 vs 1959 
10 20 30 


year before. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ 
report on output of 
major chemical prod- 
ucts shows oxygen (in 
cylinders or for de- 
livery by _ pipeline) 
had the biggest year- 
to-year increase, 29%. 
Other big gains were 
anhydrous © ammonia 
(19%), hydrochloric 
acid (12%), sodium 
hydroxide (11%). On- 
ly ammonium sulphate 
(—8%) declined from 
1959 ievel. 

Employment declined 
seasonally between 


December and January (from 5,703,000 to 5,902,000) while 
remaining above 5,656,000 a year earliers However, a 3.1% 
increase in the labor force in 1960 left number of unemployed 
26.7% higher at 693,000 (547,000 in Jan. /60). Jobless persons 
represented 10.8% of the labor force vs. 8.8% year earlier, 


9.5% in Jan. /59. 


Chain stores finished 1960 strongly, bumping December sales 
10.7% over year earlier to $434.8 million ($392.9 million). 
Year’s total was at a record high of $3,442 million, up 4.9% 
from 1959’s $3,280 million. Sales of grocery ar.d combination 
store chains rose 6.9% to $1,583 million. Other gains: family 
clothing stores, 16.8% to $58.8 million; shoe stores, 7.8% to 


$75.7 million. Down most: 
7.4% to $95.5 million. 


lumber and building materials, 


Record value of goods shipped to market. Manufacturers’ ship- 
ments in 1960 are estimated at a record $23,464 million, up 
slightly from previous year’s $23,353 million. December ship- 
ments dropped 6.3% below month before (largest month-to- 
month decrease since 1956) but were up slightly from Dec. /59. 

Total inventory owned by manufacturers at end of December 
edged up to $4,215 million ($4,212 million ‘month before) and 
was 1.8% above $4,140 million year earlier. Inventory held 
under progress payments declined by 30% from Dec. /59, 
leaving total inventory held by manufacturers at $4,441 mil- 


lion ($4,460 million). 


Pulpwood production rose 12.4% to 16.4 million rough cords in 
1960 (14.6 million year before), while consumption advanced 
3% to 14.1 million cords (13.7 million). End-of-year stocks 
were up 9.4% at 16.3 million cords (14.9 million). 


Major Weekly Indicators 


Latest Date 
or Week Ended 
6, 
ly 
48.0 
110, 


546.88 
4.42% 


Passenger car production ..,... (Feb. 1 
Truck production (Feb. 1 
Bus. fail. 4-wk. moving av. (no.) (Feb. 

Steel ingot production ... (tons) (Feb. 1 
Index of production?t (Feb. 1 
T.S.E, industrial index ......... (Feb.2 
Yield 114 stocks... ..0céee0 eeee (Feb. 2 


Chartered Banks 
Personal savings . ($ millions) (Feb. 
Loans outstand. .. ($ millions) (Feb. 
NHA mtge. hidgs. ($ millions) (Feb. 


Bank clearings 
Montreal 
Toronto 

Cdn. dollar 


($ millions) (Feb. 1 
($ millions) (Feb. 1 
(U.S. cents av.) (Feb. 2 


8) 
8) 
9) 
1) 
1) 
1) 
0) 


8) 
8) 
8) 


7) 
7) 
1) 


7, 
6, 


1, 
1, 
101. 


Change from 
Month Year 
ago 
% 
—15.3 


Pre- 
vious 
Week 

6,286 

1,439 

48.5 
102,292 
106 
540.25 
4.45% 


961 
344 


519 
115 


324 
347 
987 


7,337 
6,362 


053 
641 
048 


1,051 
1,411 
100.978 





Carloading: totals 
Eastern Canada ....sesseeess 
Western Canada ..... 
Iron and steel mfg. ..-... 
Ores, concentrates ...... 
Base metals 
Lumber, timber, plywood .... 
Cement 


Bank of Canada holdings of 
Securities ($ millions) (Feb. 1 


. 2 
, ia 
» DB 
b 
boa 
» 2 
i 
». 


5) 


Short-term govt. . ($ millions) (Feb. 15) 
Long-term govt. .. ($ millions) (Feb. 15) 
Other Securities . ($ millions) (Feb. 15) 


Department Store Sales 
% change from year earlier ... (Feb. 


4) 


60, 
39, 
21, 
1, 
3, 


3, 


2,627 
1,902 


+8.9 


*79,938 
*53,352 
*26,586 
*1,713 
*4,635 
*754 
"4,144 
*234 


823 
565 
258 
145 
806 
757 
164 
157 


— 94 
+ 8.0 
+183 
—14.6 
—19.1 


2,642 
619 
1,929 
29 


+ 33 
— 71 
+ 62 
+88.9 


626 
34 


+04 —124 + 07 


+ Based on average weekly production in 1957-59 of 96,108 tons = 100. 


* Ten-day end-of-month period. 


Facts by the Moath 


WHAT WE PRODUCE— 


In all Industries (Index) ........ @ecce 
In factories (Index) 

Total nondurable goods (Index) 
Food & bev 


Nov. 
+. Nov. 
Textiles “. Nov 
Clothing 
Chemical products 


Nov. 
Nov 
Nov 


Total durable goods (Index) 
Iron and steel products 
Primary iron & steel 


—From mines (Index) 
Metals 
Nonferrous smelting, refining .... 


—From farms 

Cattle delivered (000) 

Hogs graded (000) 

Grain mill products (Index) 


—From sea 
East Coast catch ($000) 
West Coast catch ($000) 


—From forests 
eNewsprint (000 tons) .........-eeees 
aU, S. publisher’s stocks (days) 
Pulp (000 tons) 


—In powerhouses 
Electricity (million kwh.) 


WHAT WE SELL— 
Retail sales ($ millions) 
Dept. store sales ($ millions) 
Wholesale sales ($ millions) 

sMfrs. outstg. orders ($ millions) .. 
Pass, car sales (units) 


WHAT'S ON HAND— 
eMfrs, inventories ($ millions) 
Dept. store stock sales ratio 


SPENDING, SAVING POWER— 
Labor income ($ millions) 
Dividend payts, (Index) (annual rate) Jan 


JOBS— 

#Persons with jobs (000) 

sJobless seeking work (000) .. 
aDo. (% of labor force) .....ss00s 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Contract awards ($ millions) 


FOREIGN TRADE— 
Exports ($ millions) 
Imports ($ millions) 


MONEY— 
Money supply ($ millions)* 
Cheques cashed ($ millions) ... 
Life insurance sales ($ millions 
sNotice deposits ($ millions) os 
Current public loans ($ millions) ... 


Dec. 
Dec. 


outside the banking system. 
PRICES— 


Consumer prices (Index) ...... erevece 
Wholesale prices (Index) 


Jan, 
Jan, 


Nov, 


« Nov. 


. Nov. , 
*Total deposits, less Govt. of Canada deposits, iess float, pius note 


226.1 


144,7 
137.9 
159.4 


252.4 
1887 
165.7 
114.6 


165 
139.6 


3,087 
1,560 


. 13,188 
24,070 
60: 


3 
7,791 
6,489 


1292 
231.3 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS—Production ané Supply— 
Latest 
Month 


Steel ingotss (000 tons) 

Nickel (000 tons) 

Primary copper (000 tons) 

Lumber exports (millions fbm.) ...... 


Lumber (million fbm.) Nov 


412 


aingots only; previous series included steel castings. 


sNew item this week. 
Index based: 


—Change From— 
Twe 


One. 


Latest Menth Previous 
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A new branch office is plan- 
ned at Kitchener later this year, 
President J. Allyn Taylor told 
the Huron & Erie-Canada Trust 
annual meeting. A mortgage 
office was opened in Halifax last 
month. 

Taylor reported 100% accept- 
ance of Canada Trust’s offer to 
buy all outstanding shares of 
British Canadian Trust Co., 
Lethbridge (FP, Jan. 14). 

Shareholders approved a pro- 
posal for a two-for-one split 
of Huron & Erie’s 300,000 
shares, par $20. New stock is ex- 
pected to be issued toward the 
end of April. 

Joseph Jeffery of London, 
was elected a director of Huron 
and Erie, and Alex E, Barron of 
Toronto was elected to the Can- 
ada Trust board. 

Capt. Jeffery is chairman of 
London Life Insurance Co., and 
a director of Canada Trust. 


Insurance Men 


Elect Godwin 


Frederick W. Godwin, River- 
dale manager, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., has been elected 
president of the Toronto Life In- 
surance Managers’ Association. 

Other offi- 
cers: past 
Presi -| 
dent, W. R. 
Fergu- 
son, Lendon 
Life; 
First vice- 
SP 6a) a 
dent, P. H. 
Kilvert, 
Great - West 
Life; second 
vice ~ presi- 
dent, L. N. 
Earl, Sun 
Life; secre- 
tary, E. B. 
GODWIN Lunney, Ex- 
celsior Life; 
treasurer, G. C. Francis, Mutual 
Life of Canada. 

Directors: H. Chittick, Manu- 
facturers Life; H. K. Balfour, 
Norwich Union; A. M. Robertson, 
Prudential Assurance; P. J, Har- 
wood, Crown Life. 
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Self-contained one storey buildings presently under construction to be finished 
to your specifications in sizes of 5,000 te 60,000 sq. ft. 


Location: The St. Lawrence Blvd, and Metropolitan Blvd. area, which offers 
excellent transportation and labour facilities. : 


Lew Rentals 

Fireproof Sprinklered Buildings 
Private Parking 

Planned Expansion Program 


FEATURES 


@ Labour 


@ Easy Accessibility 
®@ Railway Siding 
@ Truck Level Shipping 


For further information and to receive our catalogue 
contact Mr. C. Saros, DU. 7-7120 or write to 


THREE STAR CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


Southam Net 6% Lower 


Southam Co., Toronto, con- 
solidated net profit (unaudited) 
in 1960 of $4,319,823 was down 
5.5%. Profit per share was $1.44 
($1.52 in 1959). 

Earnings from _ operations 
rost 4.1% but income from in- 
vestments declined 11.6% (re- 
flecting receipt of a non-recur- 
ring dividend in 1959). Profit 
on sale of surplus assets also 
was down substantially. 

Capital expenditures 
$1,293,000 ($820,000). 


were 


Working capital was reduced 
slightly due chiefly to purchase 
of Hugh C. MacLean Publica- 
tions Ltd., President P. S. Fisher 
says. Funded debt was reduced 


by $617,000. 
1960 1959 


4 
e+ee 39,881,781 37,800,331 
840,659 951,338 
231,792 531,793 
+ 31,404,471 29,553,161 
+ 1,097,981 1,156,885 
. 333,967 375,138 
3,742,000 3,591,000 
55,990 37,938 
4,319,823 4,569,340 
1.44 1.52 


Rev. from oper. 
Invest. income 
Profit sales assets .. 
Less: Oper. expens. 
Depreciation .. 
Interest 
Income tax «..se0 
Minority interest . 
Net profit 
Net per shore 


8900 PARK AVE., MONTREAL, P.Q. 


NOMA Course 


For Toronto 


Toronto chapter of National 
Office Management Association 
will sponsor a four-year evening 
study course for office managers, 
starting this fall. 

University of Toronto’s Exten- 
sion Department will administer 
the course, similar to one oper- 
ated for the past few years by 
the Vancouver chapter of NOMA, 


Successful candidates will be 
designated Certified Office Ad- 
ministrator (COA). 


The Daily Star delivers Toronto... . over 60,000 more ABC 
city circulation, 15,500 more retail-trading-zone 
circulation, 95,000 more total circulation than the 
second Toronto newspaper. The Toronto Daily Star 
delivers Canada’s largest newspaper readership — 
in Canada’s largest retail sales area! 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 


Proposed 


Toronto City Hall 


in Toronto: 80 King St. W. © In Montreal: 1255 University St. © te the U.S.; Ward Griffith & Ce. ine, 


ST.6148 





Se ANNOUNCEMENT See 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED DIRECTOR 


M, P. WEIGEL 


The election of M. P. Weigel of Montreal 
@s a Director of Aluminium Limited was 
announced today by Nathanael V. Davis, 
President, following a meé¢ting of the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Weigel is Direc- 
for of Operations of Aluminium Limited, 
having been appointed to that position in 
May, 1957, and has been engaged in 
engineering and management phases of 
the aluminum industry for 37 years. 


KEEP LAWNS GREEN 


With an Automatic Underground 
Lawn Sprinkling System 
Residential Commercial 

Design — Installation 
15 years Experience 


CLARENCE W. LEWIS, Grimsby, Ont. 


CALGARY ACCOUNT 

City of Calgary has appointed 
McConnell, Eastman to handle the 
city’s Industrial Development De- 
partment account advertising for 
the next two years. Account will 
be directed by McConnell, East- 
man’s Calgary office. 


Wa Om eel 


r illustrated brochure 


a een ve lee ate Lieto 
is 85 RANGE ROAD, OTTAWA 
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Discount 


House 


Will Face Blow 
From New Marts 


By AMY BOOTH 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Dis- 
count stores, which have been 
nibbling away at Canada’s re- 
tail sales, will get their first big 
push from Steinberg’s Ltd. 

First unit of an initial chain 
of nine self-service department 
stores will be opened this sum- 
mer in the Montreal area. Others 
will follow soon in Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ottawa and Quebec 
City. 

The new one-story buildings 
will have an average in excess 
of 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and paved parking accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 cars. 

Each of the one-stop shopping 
units will contain 60 different 


| self-service merchandising de- 


partments and central check-out 
facilities. 

A new wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, Miracle Mart Ltd., has been 
formed to operate the chain. 

Value of buildings and prop- 
erties to be involved in the nine 
stores, mainly leased, from as- 
sociated companies and outside 
interests, is in excess of $10 mil- 
lion. 

FP understands no public fi- 
nancing will be required to get 
the project. under way. 

Initially, most of the depart- 
ments will be leased to “estab- 
lished retail merchants.” In 
time,-some will be operated by 
Miracle Mart. 

Company officials say there 
will be food departments in 
“most” stores. 

Lessees will pay a basic rental 
and a percentage of business 
over an established base. 

Mark-up on all merchandise 
will be controlled by Miracle 
Mart. 

No information has been re- 
leased on discounts to be of- 
fered by the stores. 1 

But officials say discounts will 
be “considerable.” 

President Sam Steinberg, in 
announcing the new undertak- 
ing, said it is designed to meet 
“the changing consumer needs 
of our times, as were the super- 
markets in the 1930s, and the 
shopping centres during the past 
10 years.” 

One company official told FP, 
however, this does not mean any 
change in company’s shopping 
centre program. 

Low overhead is one of the 
prime attractions of the discount 
house. 

Traditionally, discount stores 
operate on a very low margin, 
but volume increases over-all 
profit. Return on investment is 
often higher than in a conven- 
tional store. 


Plan and Prepare your 
Investment Portfolio 
for 1961 


Established 1886 
MEMBERS: 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Orders executed on all exchanges 
Private wire to New York 


11 Jordan Street 


“)f 


FOR ANY TERM 
FROM 3TO 5 YEARS 


it 
2/0 


FOR SHORTER TERMS 


TORONTO 


EMpire 6-8871 


A Wise 
Investment! 


CANADA 
‘PERMANENT 
DEBENTURES 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100.00 AND UP 

In beaver, registered 
? accumulative form. - 


© Easy to purchase. 
© Approved trustee investment. 


CANADA PERMANENT 


— 


MAIL COUPON OR TELEPHONE FOR DEBENTURE DETAILS 


Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation, 
S320 Bay Street, Toronto 1 (Telephone EM. 4-4461) 


f 


'March 2-4, Royal York Hotel, 


One U.S. discount chain re- 
ports profit before taxes at less 
than 3% of sales while repre- 
senting a 30% to 35% return 
on investment. 

In the U.S. an intense strug- 
gle is going on between conven- 
tional merchants and the dis- 
count houses, 

In the past two years, vol- 
ume of some 500 major discount 
department stores and some 
2,000 smaller units has doubled. 


It has been estimated 30% of 
1960 department store sales 
went to the discounters. 


Miracle Marts will provide 
centralized promotion and ad- 
vertising facilities for lessees. 


This service is already pro- 
vided for the allied food market 
group of independent retail 
merchants franchised by wholly 
owned Ottawa Fruit Supply Ltd. 

Steinberg’s has been plac- 
ing more emphasis on non-food 
lines for some time, 

It has been increasingly diffi- 
cult for the large food chains to 
increase their share of total food 
sales. 

In 1960, total food sales in- 
creased 4.4% to $3,400 million. 
This compared with increases 
of 5.2%, 6.8% and 9.6% in 1959, 
1958 and 1957. 

During the same time, chain 
store sales increased only an 
average of 3% a year. 

In year to July 31/60, Stein- 
berg’s profit margin was re- 
duced to 1.36c per dollar sales 
from 1.90c a year earlier. It 
was the lowest since 1.1le was 
earned in 1946. 

Part of the drop in fiscal 1960 
year was attributed in the an- 
nual report to up-grading On- 
tario stores. 

One official of the company 
told FP it was not known 
whether trading stamps would 
be offered with purchases from 
Miracle Marts. Very little in- 
formation is released on the 
“pinky” stamp subsidiary T.N.T. 
Premiums Ltd. 

Addresses of the Quebec issu- 
ing store is not noted on pinky 
stamps but on redemption cus- 
tomers are required to sign a 
declaration that stamps are be- 
ing redeemed at the issuing 
store. 

Pinky stamps are already of- 
fered in hundreds of stores other 
than Steinberg’s. Volume could 
be increased considerably if 
they are offered by Miracle Mart 
cashiers, 


Coming Events 


Advertising Specialty Counselors of 
Canada Inc., May 27-28, Chateau Laurier 
Hotel, Ottawa. 

American Material Handling Society 
meeting, May 3, Sheraton Mt, Royal Hotel, 
Montreal. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and Engineering Institute of Can- 
ada, hydraulics conference, May 17-11, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 

Association of Canadian Advertisers 

. conference, May 1-3, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

Association of Canadian Better Business 
Bureaux, Ine., conference, May 15-17, 
St. James Motel, Winnipeg. 

Canadian Allied Textile Trades Associ- 
ation meeting, March 17, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

Canadian Association of Broadcasters 
convention, March 13-15, Hotel Vancou- 
ver, Vancouver. 

Canadian Association of Purchasing 
36th annual purchasing conference, May 
29-30, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 

Canadian Automotive Electric Associa- 
tion conference, April 10-14, Hotel Van- 
couver, Vancouver, 

Canadian Camera Fair, May 9-13, Queen 
Elizabeth Building, Exhibition Park, To- 
ronto. 

Canadian Daily 
Association conference, April 20-21, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

Canadian Diamond Drilling Association, 
March 2-4, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 

Canadian Importers and Traders As- 
sociation Inc., annual conference, March 
9, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Me- 
tallurgy meetings, March 20-22, Chateau 
Frontenac Hotel, Quebec City. 

Canadian Institute of Timber Construc- 
tien conference, April 17-21, Eaglecrest, 
Qualicum Beach, B.C. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation meetings, May 24-26, Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Que. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
meeting, June 4-6, Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, 

Canadian Public Relations Society Inc., 
meeting, May 11-12, Cantecler Hotel, Ste. 
Adele, Que. 

Canadian Secondary Materials Associa- 
tien conference, April 17-18, King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto. 

Canadian Sign Manufacturers Associa- 
tien conference, April 14-15, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

Canadian Underwriters’ Association 
meeting, May 29-June 1, Seigniory Club, 
Montebello, Que. 

Credit Union National Association Inc., 
May 7-14, Queen Elizabeth and Sheraton 
Mt, Royal Hotels, Montreal. 

Dominion Brewers Association meeting, 
May 8-10, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 


ue, 

Dominion Weol Dealers Association 
Ltd., meeting, March 17, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

Eastern Canada Congress of Optometry, 
a 7-9, Sheraton Mt. Royal Hotel, Mont- 
real. 

Fur Trade Association of Canada (Ont.) 
Ltd., April 16-19, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto. 

Grocery Producte Manufacturers of 
Canada, first annual meeting, March 28- 
29, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tiens annual conference, April 10-11, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Investment Desiers’ Association of Can- 
ada convention, June 22-25, Jasper Park 
Lodge, Alta. 

Medical Exhibitors Asseciation of Can- 
ada, March 21, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

National Heating and Air Conditioning 
Show, March 6-8, Automotive Building, 
Exhibition Park, Toronto. 

Oll Heating Association of Canada 
meeting, March 6-8, Seaway Hotel, To- 


onto. 
*°Ontarie Credit Unien League Lid... 
‘oronto. 


Newspaper Publishers 


Personne! Association of Toronto Inc., 
April 13-14, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Bociety of Industria! and Cost Account- 
ants of British Columbia, 40th cost and 
management conference, June 28-30, 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver. 

Stationery and Office Equipment Guild 
Inc., conference, May 14-16, Sheraton Mt, 
Royal Hotel, Montreal. 
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Of Gun Maker |Says It Holds 10% Now 


Canada’s only maker of sport- 
ing guns, North America Arms 
Corp., has made its first public 
stock issue. > 

Gairdner & Co.; Toronto in- 
vestment house, is offering 415,- 
000 npv common shares at $1.75. 

After giving effect to the is- 
sue, there will be 873,217 shares 
outstanding, of an authorized 
1.5 million. 

Company began pilot plant 
operations in Jan./59. It re- 
cently moved. into a new plant 
in Metropolitan Toronto, where 
it makes eight models of rifles 
and two of shotguns. 

It also is Canadian distributor 
for gun manufacturers in the 
U. S., France, Spain, Finland 
and Japan. 

Company has appointed 185 
distributors to serve 5,800 deal- 
ers in Canada, plus distribu- 
tors in the U. S., U. K., Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, and sales 
representatives in Mexico and 
South America. 

From 35 employees now, pay- 
roll at the new plant is expected 
to grow to 100 by mid-year. 
Sales for 1960 are estimated at 
$1.5 million. 

President is .Maj.-Gen. Chris 
Vokes, who retired last year as 
General Officer Commanding, 
Western Command. 

Of the proceeds, $153,058 will 
be used to repay bank and other 
debt, and the balance for ex- 
pansion purpuses and working 
capital. 

Of the 415,000 shares being 


, MONTREAL (Staff) — A hot 
proxy fight is shaping up over 
Bridge & Tank Co. of Canada’s 
bid to take over United Steel 
Corp. (FP, Jan. 21). 

At mid-week, a group’ of 
dissident United stockholders, 
headed by Montreal investment 
dealer C. G, C. Plain, said it had 
garnered proxies representing 
“in excess” of 10% of United’s 
outstanding 575,430 common 
shares. 

If more than 10% hold out, 
Bridge & Tank’s objective of 
acquiring at least 90% of 
United’s common stock will be 
frustrated. 


offered, 115,000 are being sold 
by a holding company, Peace- 
master Arms Ltd. 

Company recorded a net loss 
of $218,189 in 1960, after de- 
preciation allowance of $20,669. 
In 1959, net profit was $75, after 
depreciation allowance of 
$6,359. 

A profit is forecast for 1961. 

Since there is no earnings 
record except under pilot plant 
conditions, stock is not being 
listed on an exchange at present. 

Pro forma balance sheet at 
Dec. 31/60, after giving effect 
to current financing, shows cur- 
rent assets of $752,889, net fixed 
assets of $70,115, and total assets 
of $1,223,536. 

Current liabilities were $109,- 
844, deferred liabilities $75,000, 
contributed surplus of $12,271, 
and deficit of $215,626. 


It will also put the protective 
committee in position to force 
a special meeting of United 
shareholders if it elects to do so. 
(Under United by-laws, 10% of 
shareholders can call a meet- 
ing). 

Whether this will happen de- 
pends largely on Bridge & 
Tank’s next move. 

Meanwhile, A. G. House, 
United Steel President, has sent 
another letter to sharehdlders 
urging acceptance of the offer. 

He /says both boards are in 
agreement that, over the long- 
term, advantages of a takeover 
will lead to an improved profit 
picture. 

United shareholders were 
offered one 6% $10 par pre- 
ferred share of Bridge & Tank 
for each United common held. 
The offer, open until May 23, is 
not binding unless 90% of 
United’s outstanding common 
shares are deposited by March 
1. It can be extended, 


However, Bridge & Tank, at 
its option, can pick up any or 
all shares deposited. 

The dissidents contend the 
offer is not generous enough, 
considering book value of 
United’s common was $18.68 per 
share at Dec. 31/59, latest 
period for which information 
has been released. (FP, Jan. 28). 


They also question Bridge & 
Tank’s financial ability to carry 
out acquisition (earnings in first 
11 months of fiscal 1960 were 
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A"Stock Quotation” 


updated by TILDEN rent-a-car ae? 


Ah but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp or what’s a heaven for. 
—ROBERT BROWNING (1812-1889) 


There’s a TILDEN station within reach wherever you travel in 
Canada. TILDEN—the CANADIAN name in world-wide car rentals— 
has more new cars, more airport and downtown locations, and more 


outlets than any other car rental system in Canada. 
* 


50% of corresponding 1959). United’s common, plus $100,000 

United expects a loss of $175,-| for dividends on its own $2.90 
000 in fiscal 1960. | sinking fund preferred. 

Assuming fiscal 1960 net} This, say the dissidents, leaves 
profit of Bridge & Tank atj|about $55,000 for Bridge & 
about $500,000, company would|Tank common, a pretty slim 
require $345,258 to service pre- | margin considering United’s loss 
ferred stock exchanged for| position. 


These crystals pack a powerful punch 
that benefits many industries 


They may look like common salt, and actually are derived from salt and 
electricity. Yet they act as a powerful oxidizing agent with a vitally 
important role in many products and processes. SODIUM CHLORATE. 

It is used in the production of Chlorine Dioxide that bleaches quality 
papers whiter, brighter, at lower cost . ... in extracting uranium from 


its ores . .. in herbicides for weed and brush control... and in many 
other industrial and metallurgical applications. ' 

Since 1915, ERCO has been supplying Sodium Chlorate to Canadian 
users at prices equal to or below all other North American producers. 
ERCO is the world’s leading producer of Sodium Chlorate, with two 
Chlorate plants in Eastern and Western Canada to provide low cost, 
uninterrupted deliveries for all the requirements of Canadian industry. 


PLANTS A BUCKINGHAM, P.2.; VARENMES, P.0.; PORT MAITLAND, GIT; WORTH WARICOUVER, B.C. 


And ERCO Technical Service Engineers help you to handle and use this 
versatile chemical to the best possible advantage. 

ERCO serves many industries, many ways with both Sodium and 
Potassium Chlorates, and a wide variety of industrial and agricultural 
chemicals derived from Phosphorus, May we tell you more about them? 


) ise 
4 


Vere, } 
ELECTRIC REDUCTION 


TORONTO 


a 


oc. serve many industries, 
many ways 
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Sunday Work | 
Fight Could 
Get Hotter 


Sunday work: It’s an issue 
that may get hotter. 

Industry, unions, churches, 
Sabbatarians and governments 
are getting involved. 

Management sees the seven- 

day plant operation as a means 
of incteasing sroductive capac- 
ity without corresponding rises 
in capital costs. 
@ Strike of chemical workers 
at Chemical Developmenis of 
Canada near: Orillia, Ont., has 
ended with worker agreement 
to Sunday work. 

One official of International 

Chemical Workers Union says 
workers are still opposed to 
the principle of Sunday work 
but gave in because of finan- 
cial considerations (workeis 
were on strike for over three 
months). 
@ Issue is a hot one in pulp and 
paper, where the industry sees 
seven-day mill operation as a 
potent means of meeting world 
market competition. 

Outside of 3ritish Columbia, 
the unions have fought Sunday 
work fairly successfully in the 
puip and paper industry (FP, 
Feb. 4, Sept 17/60). 

One estimate is that there 
could be a 10% rise in annual 
newsprint capacity in Canada 
—without adding one machine 
—if Sunday work was accept- 
ed. 

The issue may be determined 
by the interplay of many 
forces, including the attitudes 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
the international unions, the 
Catholic labor syndicates in = Ot Pie ees eet a ee gc 
Quebec, fe : ie mtr ie ae 8 —_ 

There is the possibility that ; ee ae e 
a decision c by some unions to The first of a series of full Board Meetings to be held in major cities across Canada from time Halifax; W. O. Twaits, Toronto; J. M. Breen, Montreal; F. M. McMahon, Vancouver; J. E. t. 
accept it in return for hefty to time was held by The Royal Bank of Canada in Toronto recently. Plans were announced Duquet, Montreal; A, L. Penhale, Thetford Mines; E. C. Wood, Montreal; W. E. Phillips, Toronto; 
wage and benefit gains might at the conclusion of the meeting for the construction of a new headquarters building for the R. D. Harkness, Montreal; Hon. Ray Lawson, Vice-President, London; A. F, Mayne, Executive 
tip the scales toward seven-day Royal Bank in Toronto on property on King Street which has been owned by the bank for some Vice-President, Montreal; W. E. Mclaughlin, President, Montreal; W. H, Howard, Vice-President, 
work, years. The Directors attending were (reading clockwise): N. C. Urquhart, Toronto; J. C, MacKeen, Montreal; J, R. White, New York; E. P, Taylor, Toronto; T, H. Atkinson, Montreal; D. W. 


FULL ROYAL BANK BOARD MEETS IN TORONTO 


Ambridge, Toronto, C, W. Webster, Montreal; W. C. Riley, Winnipeg; J. A. Fuller, Montreal 
C, J. Morrow, Lunenburg; Raymond Dupuis, Montreal; J. S. D. Tory, Toronto; Hon. P, H, 
Bouffard, Quebec City. Bank officers attending (standing, reading clockwise): R. W. Shannon, 
Associate General Manager (international) Montreal; C. B. Neapole, General Manager, Mont- 
real; D. $, Anderson, Assistant General Manager, Toronto; J. H. Coleman, General Supervisor, 
Toronto; R. I, C. Picard, Secretary, Montreal. Several Directors were unable to attend, 


@ There are signs that sup- 
porters of Sunday “observance” 
may be turning their guns away 
from the entertainment and 
sports issue toward the Sunday 
employment fight. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance, ad- 
mitting it may relax its atti- 
tude to Sunday pleasure activ- 
ity, probably will concentrate 
on trying to get new legislation 
to control or ban Sunday wor 
in industry. 

The United Church of Canada 
has also moved into the battle, 
soft-pedalling Sunday sports 
and entertainment, in favor of 
hitting hard at what it feels 
may be a trend toward Sunday 
work. 


$120 Million Tab in B.C. Drilling, as Oil, Gas Boom 


They say the proposed in- 


By NORTON ANDERSON 

VANCOUVER (Staff) — A 
boom is building now in British 
Columbia oil and natural gas. 

Big exploration and develop- 
ment drilling money is moving 
in this rear. 

It’s expected at least to dou- 
ble the $60 million spent in 
1960. 

Fifty rigs—between 15% and 
20% of the total working in 


We are pleased to announce that 
J. B. WHITELY 


has been elected a Director of 


ANNETT & COMPANY LIMITED 


Member 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 
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ANNETT & COMPANY LIMITED 


Member 


Toronto Stoc 


k Exchange 


220 Bay Street, Toronto 


Empire 


3-7361 


Write or telephone for an appointment with 


our repres 
R. J. Duns. 


CUSTOM 


entatives, Mr. J. Nixon or Mr. 


Mr. Nixon will be at: 
TORONTO—The Royal York Hotel 


(Tels EM, 8-2511) until 4th March 


TAILORED 


(Tel: 2-180 


LONDON, ONT.—The London Hotel 


1) 9th and 10th March 


HAMILTON—The Royal Connaught Hotel 


SUITS 


(Tel: JA, 7-5071) 13th ond 14th March 


OTTAWA—Chateav Laurier 
(Tel: CE, 2-6411) 16th-30th March 


HALIFAX—T 
(Tel: 3-633 


BY 
GIEVES 
OF 


(Tel: MU, 4 


CALGARY— 
(Tel: AM. 6 


he Lord Nelson Hotel 
1) 12th-28th April 


Mr. Duns will be at 
VANCOUVER—The Vancouver Hotel 


+3131) until 3rd March 


The Wales Hotel 
-1031) 6th-10th March 


EDMONTON—The Macdonald Hotel 


(Tel: 45181 


BOND 
STREET 


(Tels 5521) 


(Tel: WH, 2 


) 15th ond 16th March 


SASKATOON—tThe Bessborough Hotel 


17th-20th March 


WINNIPEG—The Fort Garry Hotel 


-8251) 22nd-25th March 


They will be delighted to show you patterns, 


talk about 


tailoring, measure you for a suit. 


# Gieves 


&inrreo 
ESTABLISHED 1785 


TAILORS 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


LONDON W.1 


Canada—will be drilling up to 
250 wells this, year, 


And oilmen have raised their 
sights. to a British Columbia 
ultimate oil potential of .3,000 
million bbl., with a “fabulous” 
ultimate natural gas reserve. 


The province can see taxation 
riches in the boom—as much 
as a third of total tax revenue 
in time. 


It got $16.5 million from land 
sales and royalties in 1960. 


What’s causing the excite- 
ment? 


Growing exports approved 
for transmission of natural Jas 
to U. S, markets. 

Provincial permission granted 
to Westcoast Transmission Co. 
to form a new company to con- 
struct a crude oil pipeline from 
Taylor to a point at or near 
Kamloops to connect with 
Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line 
Co.’s line to feed Vancouver 
refineries (FP, Feb. 11). 


Where are the developments? 


@ Peace River district contin- 
ues to expand. 


® Potential of other parts of 
the province is being explored, 
particularly the southeastern 
corner known as the Flathead 
area, the Cariboo district in 
central B. C., and Graham 
Island, of the Queen Charlotte 
group. 


Of 148 exploratory and de- 
velopment wells completed dur- 
ing 1960, 47 were completed as 
oil wells, 38 as gas wells, and 
63 were abandoned. 


Production of oil and gas in- 
creased, but of the 104 oil wells 
and 230 gas wells capable of 
production, less than half have 
been produced. 

Oil production increased only 
2% to 787,987 bbl. in the first 
11 months of 1960, while gas 
production moved up 25% to 
77,355 million cu. ft. Other 
products: propane, 109,945 bbl. 
(up 27%); butane, 267,908 bbi. 
(up 49%); condensate and pen- 
tanes plus, 423,265 bbl.; sul- 
phur, 54,984 short tons. 

Both oil and pipeline facili- 
ties were expanded during 1960: 

Westcoast, with $220 million 
invested, leads in gas pipeline 
development. 

The gas-gathering system was 
extended 55 mi. to serve the 
Nig Creek and La Prise Creek 
fields, and about 30 mi. of line 
was laid from the plant at Tay- 
lor to the Boundary Lake field. 

Trans Prairie Pipelines Ltd. 
started construction of an. oil- 
gathering system from refiner- 
ies at Dawson Creek and Tay- 
lor to the Boundary Lake, Pee- 
jay, Milligan Creek and Beatton 
River fields. 


ed in the oil and gas drive in 
British Columbia? 

Pacific Petroleums Ltd., West- 
coast Production Co., Imperial 
Oil Ltd., Hudsor’s Bay Oil & 
Gas Ltd., Western Natural Gas 
Co., El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
Pan American Petroleum Corp., 
Shell Oil Ltd., Texaco Canada 
Ltd., Mobil Oil of Canad» Ltd., 
Triad Qil Co., British American 
Oil Co., Union Oil Co., and 
others. 

When the new oil pipeline 
($35 million, 12 in.) is ready 
by the end of the year, what 
will it do for oil producers? 

They’ll get about $2.00 bbl. at 
well head to start. This amount 
will rise with greater through- 
put. 

Transmission cherges start at 
88c bbl. and remain at that rate 
for five years, or until oil flow- 
ing through the pipeline ex- 
ceeds 30,000 b/d, when it goes 
down to about 75c. 

When will the new Westcoast 
company be incorporated? 

It’s under way now with the 
mouth-filling name proposed to 
be Western Pacific Products & 
Crude Oil Pipe Lines Ltd. 
(Westcoast would like a much 
shorter name). 

What about financing? 

Westcoast’s agreement with 
the province says: 

“Shares of the Corporation 
shall not be sold or otherwise 
disposed of by the Corporation 
at a preferred price to any one 
and any offering of securiti-s 
by the Corporation to the pub- 
lic shall be made primarily to 
individuals and _ corporations 
resident in British Columbia.” 

Westcoast says it isn’t plan- 
ning an issue yet, but an an- 
nouncement can be expected 
before too long. 

What’s the guessing as to 
throughput early in 1962? 

Expert opinion ranges from a 
starting oil flow of from 13,000 
b/d to 20,000 b/d. 

Even at the low end West- 
coast figures the new company 
will show a p.of! 

Will Tre: uni. 2 make a 
deal with the new company to 
carry the oil through its pipe- 
line? 

Officials see no reason why a 


Beedham Heads 
New Ad Agency 


A new advertising agency, 
Beedham & Beecroft Advertising 
Ltd., has been formed in Toronto. 

G. G. Beedham is president, He 
has been 15 years in various 
phases of advertising and recently 
headed up his own firm. 


W..R. Beecroft, vice-president | 


and partner; has been branch 
manager of a Montreal agency. 
Billings will be about $300,000 


What companies are involv- for the new agefcy. 


deal won’t be made. 

As B. C, oil .n0ves in increas- | profits be hit? 
ing volume to the 75,000 b/d 
market 


in Vancouver, 


Trans Mountain’s volume and 


will | won’t be hurt. 


U. S. imports”. 


say. 


SIMPLE AS A-B-C 


A Sperater Inserts mi- 
‘ iim aperture card, 


B. Next, inserts sheet of 
reas eat wontee 
insertion ‘starts auto: 
matic printing and proc- 
essing cycle. 


€. First print is auto- 
matically delivered in 30 
seconds; subsequent 


ifferent drawint 3 
15 seconds, : 


The Copyflo 1824 Printer, using ordinary paper, 
cuts costs of engineering-drawing reproduction 


Here’s a remarkable machine that 
ney reduces the cost of engineer- 
ing-drawing reproduction because it 


’ uses ordinary, inexpensive paper. 
The XeroX Copyflo 1824 print- 


er, which requires no exposure or 
other adjustment, reproduces from'a 
microfilm aperture card, making dry, 
positive, 18” x 24” prints—or smaller 
—at extremely low cost. It also copies 
onto vellum or offset paper masters. 

Operation is automatic. Prints 
ready for immediate use emerge as 
fast as four a minute. 

The quality of reproduction is su- 
perb, Images are sharp black-on-white 
and won’t rub off. There is no odor,| 


‘ 


no waste, and the finished print may 
be written on with pen or pencil. 
Regardless of your engineering- 
drawing-reproduction needs, you can 
now enjoy the tremendous savings in 
time, money, space, and materials of 
your own unitized microfilm system. 
Formerly, such economies required 
a substantial reproduction need. 'To- 
day, however, the Copyfio 1824 print- 
er offers the same proportionate bene- 
fit to small-volurne users as fo large. 
No need now for vast files of engineer- 
ing drawings. Microfilm aperture 
cards require only a fraction of the 
storage space required for other repro- 
ducibles. No more costly waiting for, 


prints, which--made by a Copyflo 
1824 printer—are so inexpensive your 
engineérs can discard them after use. 

Write today for our free 1824 book- 
‘let giving the full benefits you can ex- 
pect from a Copyflo 1824 printer. 


HALOID XEROX OF CANADA LIMITED 
Dept. 13 * 20 Mobile Drive, Toronto 16 


HALOID 
XEROX 





tions to Canadian oil producers 
“will move predominately in 
the Pacific Northwest whe.e 
they will largely displace other 


This can mean inore profit- 
creases in the volume of exports | able business for Trans Moun- 
Experts say the company | of Alberta oil to implement the| tain, already thriving, oilmen 
Canadian government’s direc- 
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The Big Few are the people who 
keep the hi-fi business humming... 
and also just about every other 
business you can name. They are 
the five-figure-income earners. They 
do more and spend more than any 
other group in Canada...and they 
can be reached in strength through 
the pages of TIME Magazine 


The Big Few: 
found in strength 


among the readers 
of TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 





Travel Tips 


INCREASED BAGGAGE 
lowance for air passengers 
velling from eastern Canadian 
cities to New York will go into 
effect March 1. Originally an- 
nounced by TCA, American Air- 
lines and Eastern Air Lines have 
announced they will match TCA’s 
service. First class free allowance 
will be increased from 40 Ib. to 
66 lb., tourist class from 40 Ib. 
to 44 lb. Passengers making use 
of the new allowance but travel- 
ling to other U. S. cities from 
New York will pay excess bag- 
gage for the portion of the trip 
beyond New York. 


TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
W orld-wide Service 
Air Ship Sus Rail 
Cruises Tours Hotels 


O: K. JOHNSON & CO. 
LIMITED 


697 BAY ST. EM. 6-9488 


DOLDER 
ZURICH 


Strictly first class. Your ideal 
home when in Zurich, Situated * * 


in residential section and yet only i 
6 minutes from center of town. SKI NOTES FROM INDUS- 
TRY: St. Lawrence Starch Co. is 
sponsoring the Feb. 28 slalom 
competition at the new Georgian 
Peaks resort near Collingwood, 
Ont. (FP Oct, 26/60). The com- 
pany will provide prize money 
totalling $3,500 in cash and 
trophies. Rothmans of Pall Mall 
Canada Ltd., and radio station 
CKFH will have stretchers and 
ambulances ready — just in case. 
Both St. Lawrence Starch and 
Rothmans have produced ski films 
in Ontario and B.C. Arthur Bell 
& Sons Ltd., which recently en- 
gaged skier-photographer Dan 
Gibson of Ashley & Crippen, To- 
ronto, to make a color-sound ski 
film, plans to present champion- 
ship trophies to Canadian clubs, 


JAMAICA 


WEST INDIES 


OWN-YOUR-OWN 
APARTMENT-HOME 


at the beautiful 
“CARIB-OCHO RIOS” 
alu the Caribbean on 
ionable North Shore 
YOUR ON-THE-PROPERTY FACILITIES 


Rent a 
Victor Britain car 
when you visit Britain 
on business or holiday 


Personal service 
Complimentary extras 
Free gasoline 
Self-drive or 
chauffeur-driven 


ae TTL 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 
BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.!. 
Telex: 2-3688 Cables: Autobritn London 
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Let yourself 
live at 


Ft. Lauderdale’s most [ey 
ica _ intriguing resort—a lovely ¢ 
=a lagoon on one side, 600’ private F 

ocean beach on the other. ig 
@ Air-conditioned , 
@ Two magnificent pools fe 
e Poolside bar ro 
@ Tennis courts 
© Par-3 golf 
i? e@ TV in all rooms . 
mm Hotel rooms, efficiencies, apartments, 
a) close to all attractions. 
m) Consult your travel agent or 1% ti 


1 & 2 BEDROOM (2 bath) SUITES ... fr $17,000 
also 3 & 4 Bedroom suites available 
also studio & duplex 
ALL have huge terraces facing the sea 
$44 per month average maintenance 


NOTE TO sentoue _ponenneys: 
ize that other 


Carib-Ocho Rios with NO obligation to pur- 
chase an apartment. This offer is only good 
through April |, 1961. Or 

t for any 


se your epart- 


pur 
your rental amount will be a: 
plied against your purchase price. 


For details call, visit, or write for Brochure 


DOUGLAS GIBBONS-HOLLYDAY & IVES, inc. 
145 Fitth Ave., KY, 22,01. © PL 5050 


Swiftly soaring, nearly at the speed of 
sound, eight miles over the Atlantic in the 
breathtaking quiet of Lufthansa’s 707 
Jet Intercontinentals. You'll thrill to the cuisine, 
served with the charm and grace of the Continent. 
First Class Senator Flight or Economy Class, 
your Lufthansa trip to Europe will long remain a 
treasure of pleasaat.memories. See your 
Travel Agent or call Lufthansa direct. 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
OFFICES IN: Montreal « Toronto « Winnipeg « Edmonton « Vancouver 


today’s. weather: 


warm 
and 
sunny 


temp. 81 


Right now, it’s 81 (count em) 81 soul- 
satisfying degrees in palmy, balmy 
JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES, Tem- 
peratures are high...rates are not. 
Jamaica is just a jet whoosh away. Leave 
now: bask in tropical sunshine today. 
Daily rates with meals from *°8 in guest 
houses;*14 in hotels ;*20 in deluxe hotels. 


JAMAICA 


See any travel agent or 
The Jamaica Tourist Board 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ph: EM 2-1175 


This Study Tour Different, 
Pleasant Way to Learn — 


Learning French the painless 
way is the idea behind a dif- 
ferent European tour for Cana- 
dian students. 

Being organized by J. Herbert 
Stewart, Guidance Department 
director at Toronto’s Oakwood 
Collegiate, the tour is designed 
for high school students from 
age 15 and up. 

“But it’s not a conventional 
city-hopping tour, and we defi- 
nitely want youngsters whose 
primary interest is to learn 
French,” said Stewart. “We will 
ask for recommendations from 
the schools,” he said. 

Main feature of the tour will 
be a five-week stay in a student 
camp in French-speaking Swit- 
zerland. While in camp, about 
four mornings a week will be 
taken up with classes. 

“But this will not be the same 
as classroom study in school,” 
said Stewart. “Well-known au- 
thorities on different aspects of 
Swiss life will come and talk to 
the students — in French, of 
course,” he said. 

“And sometimes the classes 
will be held in a cheese factory, 
or on a farm, or in a famous 

building.” 

A linguist who for 15 sum- 
mers was associated with the 
University of Western Ontario 
summer school at Trois Pistoles, 
Que., Stewart is convinced that 
learning French need not be 
painful. 

“The student camps are fun,” 
he said. “Accommodation is ex- 
cellent, and here the youngsters 
meet other students from all 
over the world.” 

The young Canadian tourists 
will have plenty of sightseeing 
—to Chamonix, Montreux, 
steamer trips on Lac Leman, etc. 
The only difference from other 
tours organized for North 
Americans is that the guides’ 
commentaries will be in French. 

Because there will be a big 


You Can Charge 
Plane Mileage 
Under New Deal 


If you use your own aircraft 
on company business, you can 
now charge mileage expenses as 
freely as if you used a car. 

That wasn’t true until just 
recently. 

Canadian Owners & Pilots 

Association has won its point with 
the federal Department of Trans- 
port. 
- Previously, if a plane owner 
charged mileage to his employer, 
he placed himself technically in 
the commercial airline business 
category where he needed licenses 
and certificates from federal 
authorities. 

Argued the association: 

Just as the auto replaced the 
horse and buggy, so private air- 
craft are being used more and 
more today for personal trans- 
portation. 

The association represents 3,100 
pilots, most of them plane owners. 


Auto Importers 
Form Association 


Representatives of overseas 
auto importers have formed the 
Automobile Importers Association 
of Canada. 

One of its objectives will be to 
promote reciprocal trade for Can- 
ada with countries represented 
in the association. 

Members of a steering commit- 
tee are: 

H. G. Reinstein, Mercedes-Benz 
of Canada; D. W. Samuel, Auto 
Imports (Swedish) Ltd; J. E. 
Campeau, European import divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corp.; R. A. H. 
Wilson, Peugeot Distribution Ltd. 

Other firms represented at in- 
itial meeting in Montreal were 
Auto-France, NSU Prinz of Can- 
ada, Fiat Motors, Automobiles 
Renault of Canada, and Omnitrade 
Ltd. 

Volkswagen Canada Ltd, is not 
included in the association nor 
are U.K. auto firms, The U.K. 
companies formed their own as- 
sociation some time ago. 


Brazilian Exports 
To Canada Decline 


Canadian imports from Brazil 
dropped in the first nine months 
of 1966, the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau says. 

Brazil sold us $18 million worth 
of goods in the period, down $2.1 
million from the similar 1959 
period. 

The decreases occurred in be 
ports of coffee green, cocoa but- 
ter, manganese ore and nonedible 
castor oil. : 

A new import item on the list 
from Brazil is corned beef 
nearly $222,000 coming into Can- 
ada in the period. 

Among products showing. in- | 
creases was iron ore, 


variation in age and fluency in 
French, the students will be di- 
vided into groups of 15. Each 
group will be supervised by a 
teacher who has a wide knowl- 
edge of Europe. 

Tour director and disciplinar- 
ian will be Denis Corrigan, act- 
ing principal and head of Eng- 
lish at Welland (Ont.) Junior 
High School. He has taken sev- 
eral student groups to Europe 
and the U. S. 

The young tourists will also 
get some of the conventional 
city hopping. 

Tour will start in Amster- 
dam, will include some big cities 
in West Germany as well as a 
Rhine River steamer trip before 
going on to the camp. 

After the camp, the students 
will spend two days in Paris, 
three in London. 

KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) 
who will fly the students to 
Europe and home again, started 


the idea of the tour. Looking 
for something different in stu- 
dent travel, the airline ap- 
proached Stewart, who agreed 
to-organize it and go along as a 
director. 

“Although we’ve only been 
working on the plan for about 
two weeks, we have about 15 
students from Ottawa, Toronto 
and the Niagara Peninsula al- 
ready signed up,” said Stewart. 

But students from all over 
Canada are welcome — provid- 
ing they are seriously interested 
in learning French. Present 
limit is 60 students. 

Technical details of hotel 
reservations and travel plans in 
Europe are being handled by 
Treasure Tours Inc., of Mont- 
real. 

Departure from Canada has 
been set for July 7. Return date 
will be Aug. 21. 

All-inclusive cost will be 
$750 from Toronto. ! 


Canadianize 
Our Picture 


Post Cards? 


By BEATRICE RIDDELL 


Watch for a Canadiana trend 
in postcards and “buy Cana- 
dian” campaigns in the printing 
industry. 

From 60% to 70% of the post- 
cards sold in Canada now are 
printed in the U. S. 


That goes for the cards with 
scenes of the Rockies, Niagara 
Falls, Ottawa’s Parliament 
Buildings and the ever-popular 
Mountie on a horse. 

And it also applies to many 
of the brochures and color pic- 
ture books of Canadian cities 
that are sold in hotels, drug 
stores, book shops and souve- 
nir stands all over the country. 

What made postcards and bro- 
chures big business was the 
post-war tourist boom and the 
development of multi - color 
printing. In the U. S., big firms 
got into this early, and with a 
huge market started mass pro- 
ducing. 

Canada was an ideal overflow 
market. And with big sales 
forces and direct mail facilities, 
these U. S. companies signed up 
Canadian dealers from coast to 
coast. 

In Canada, with limited sales 
potential, postcard production 
has to be a side line for most 
commercial printers — if it is 
undertaken at all. 

“Few, Canadian dealers will 
take more than 6,000 copies of 
a card,” said an _ industry 
spokesman. 

“But in the U. S., a deéaler 
will probably take 12,500 and 
sometimes as many as 50,000,” 
he said. 

With their big market, U. S. 
companies (some of them print- 
ing nothing but postcards) can 
cut production costs well below 
Canadian costs. And even with 
duty (25%) U. S. postcards 
undersell Canadian products of 
similar quality. 

In Canada, if a small firm gets 
an order for cards, it has to 
switch operation from another 
type of printing, then switch 
back again when the order is 
filled. 

“To make a_ profit,” one 
printer told FP, “you have to 
have long press runs and re- 
peat runs.” 


This printer says he breaks 
about even on the second re- 
peat run, starts to make a small 
profit on the third. 


“A big help is if you can sell 
‘stock subjects’ that look as 
though they are local shots — a 
picture of a deer, for instance, 
with vague background that 
could be sold as easily in Yel- 
lowstone National Park as in the 
Algonquin Park area,” he said. 


“If you have some of these 
subjects on hand you can fill up 
a plate and get a maximum 
run.” 


In a limited area, such as most 
Canadian printers are selling to, 
dealers are often reluctant _to 
take these cards. 


But despite the fact that U. S. 
companies are so firmly estab- 
lished in‘ Canada’s postcard 


business, some Canadian firms 
are making slow headway. 

One large Vancouver firm 
started production about three 
and a half years ago, with an 
investment of about $35,000 and 
selling across the country. 

“Now this operation is paying 
for itself,” said the sales man- 
ager, “although there’s still no 
real profit.” 


E. R. Hetland, General Manager mi 
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If you go to EUROPE 
this summer don't miss 


AUSTRIA 


the ideal holiday country 


‘INFORMATION +s 
Your travel agent or AUSTRIAN 
STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
62 Richmond St. W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
Tel. EM 8-5017 
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Now the Vancouver firm sells| tom cards (ordered by hotels or 
direct to retailers where dealers| restaurants and featuring their 
as it started selling to dealers at| won’t buy. own establishments). 
prices that were competitive,} Other companies are gradu- niet 
U. S. firms started underselling| ally working their way into this We've a long way to go, but 
again by offering special dis-| field, although there are still| we’re beginning to fight back,” " 
counts to Canadian dealers. few producing other than cus-!/ said a Toronto printer. 


An additional problem, this 
company claims, is that as soon 


At Elbow Beach you have the 
choicest of accommodations... new, 
air-conditioned guest rooms with 
private terraces, poo/-cabana rooms 
or surfside cottages. And there’s 

no finer location, on the lovely 
south shore and only minutes from 
downtown Hamilton. 


re 
TAKE YOUR cHole 


A magnificent new swimming pool 

with sun deck and cabana rooms. 
or 

The widest, pinkest beach on the 

island, directly in front of the hotel. 
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New dining room, cocktail lounges, dancing nightly 
featuring Hugo: Pedell’s New York Society Orchestra 
and Calypso entertainers; tennis, golf privileges * 
at championship courses. 


$200 THROUGH MARCH 18th 


per couple For honeymooners and second 
(6 days & honeymooners, too. Includes spacious 
7 nights) double room with bath, breakfast, de luxe dinner, 
ALL TIPS and many other “‘extras."’ Additional days 
at only $12.50 per person. 


SEE YOUR FRIENDLY 
TRAVEL AGENT 


Toronto office: 

ROBERT F. F, WARNER, INC. 
80 Richmond St. West 
EMpire 3-2693 


BERMUDA'S FAMOUS 
OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
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Over Buffalo Link 


Two U.S. airlines plan 
to link Toronto with Miami 
and with Washington and 
Philadelphia, both through 
Buffalo. This would tap the 
rich southern Ontario mar- 
ket for air travel to major 
U.S. areas. 

Canadian airline men see 
this as a “plot” to win more 
business from Canada with- 
out giving anything in re- 
turn, 

The routes have been 
recommended by a U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner. There is talk in 
Canadian airline circles of 
asking Ottawa to end the 
1959 route agreement with 
the U.S. if President Ken- 
nedy approves the present 
applications. 


By CLIVE BAXTER 


The short Toronto-Buffalo 
air route may soon be the scene 
for a new outbreak of Canadian- 
U.S. squabbling. 

Canadian airline men are 
hopping mad about what they 
consider a new Washington 
“plot” to win more business 
from Canada without giving 
anything in return. 

The latest development in the 
none too happy trans-border 
airline relations is a U.S. Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiner’s 
recommendations that two big 
U. S. carriefs should link Toron- 
to and Buffalo. 

Thinking behind the move is 
to improve service between the 
Buffalo-Toronto market and 
Florida plus the industrial 
northeast of the U. S. 

The examiner’s report sug- 
gests National Airlines should 
link Miami and Toronto, via 
Buffalo, and Capital Airlines 
should link major traffic points 
in the Washington, Philadelphia 
area with Toronto — also via 
Buffalo. 

It is presumed American Air- 
lines, which now provides the 
only Toronto and Buffalo link, 
would drop the service while 
retaining its direct service New 
York-Toronto. 

What annoys Canadian air- 
line men is that the U. S. would 
be quite within its technical 
rights under the existing bi- 
lateral, agreement signed in 
1959. It calls for “a U.S. car- 
rier, or carriers” on the Buffalo- 
Toronto route. 

However, there is a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” that U.S. 
carriers would not offer non- 
stop connecting flights beyond 
Buffalo to far distant traffic 
centres. 


Electronic Groups 
Form Closer Links 


There is a new liaison between 
manufacturers and engineers in 
the electronics field. 

Stuart D. Brownlee, president 
of Canadian Admiral Corp., has 
been named to represent the Elec- 
tronic Industries Association on 


National’s plan to fly four 
daily return trips Miami-Buffa- 
lo-Toronto disregards the agree- 
ment. 

It’s typical of the present 
agreement,” growled one Cana- 
dian airline executive this week. 

“Canada gets next to nothing 
and gives away almost every- 
thing. It’s a sort of charity we 
run to help U. S. carriers.” 

Both Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and Canadian Pacific Airlines 
are agreed on the need to nego- 
tiate a better deal with the U.S. 

They want the right to fly to 
certain key U.S. centres. 

These are the two principal 

demands: 
@ Entry into the lush Miami 
market. If National gets Toron- 
to-Buffalo-Miami, TCA feels, it 
will virtually collar the bulk of 
Toronto traffic to Florida. At 
present TCA flies Toronto to 
Tampa, a much less attractive 
run, 

And, even worse in TCA’s 
eyes, is a statement made by 
National this week that it hopes 
eventually to fly Toronto- 
Miami non-stop using DC-8 jets. 

Montreal to Florida is even 

worse from a Canadian point of 
view. The best TCA can offer is 
Montreal-Toronto-Tampa, while 
Eastern Airlires sells Mont- 
real-New York-Miami and 
Northeast Airlines sells Mont- 
real-Boston-Miami. 
@ Entry into Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. This is a right 
both TCA and CPA have want- 
ed for a long time. 

CPA argues the currents of 
business from its Vancouver 
base flow heavily south along 
the U.S. Western Seaboard. All 
the traffic now goes via U.S. 
carriers operating out of Seattle. 

TCA wants a Toronto-Los 
Angeles or San Francisco serv- 
ice. This is a busy route, and at 
present the best a Canadian 
carrier can hope for is to fly 
a passenger as far as Chicago 
before he changes planes. 

In addition both lines would 
like to serve some other central 
U.S. cities. However, airline 
men admit, Canada would have 
little to trade in return. 

But Miami and California, 
they say, should be given to 
them in return for other con- 
cessions. 

If the CAB goes ahead with 
the recommendation to let two 
U.S. carriers fly Buffalo-Toron- 
to it could bring the issue to a 
head. 

The board still has to approve 
its examiner’s suggestion — and 
then, as it’s an international 
route, President Kennedy must 
approve. 
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Should that happen, there is 
talk in Canadian airline circles 
of asking Ottawa to declare the 
present bilateral agreement null 
and void. This would force new 


nnouncing a | 
new appointmen 


Joseph L. Seitz, formerly president of Underwood Limited, 


has been appointed Chairman of the Board 


and a director of Royal Typewriter Company, Limited. 
Mr. Seitz will be taking up his new interests 


immediately on his return to Toronto from 


a vacation in the South. 


The president of Royal-McBee Corporation in the United States, Mr. Fortune Peter Ryan, 


said that the appointment of Mr. Seitz to this important position in Canada 
was a matter that gave a great deal of satisfaction to his board, and noted that all 
the officers and senior executives of the Royal Typewriter 


Company Limited are Canadian Citizens. 


In commencing these wider activities, which broaden the scope of his responsibilities, 
Mr. Seitz is well acquainted with the achievements and growth of the Royal 
Typewriter organization in its pre-eminent position of world leader in the field of 


typewriter design, development, manufacture and sales. 


With confidence based on Royal’s record of accomplishment, the new Chairman 

of the Board looks forward to a continuation of the progressive development that has 
characterized the company, and is certain that the modern concepts and advanced 
leadership inherent in this long, soundly established Canadian organization will 
enable it to provide still better and more versatile office equipment for the efficiency 


and expediting of Canadian commerce and industry. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ae 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


negotiations. dian airlines this is a multi- 
Airline passengers aren’t like-| million dollar business being 

ly to share this agitation. The} bartered about and they won’t 

prospect of improved service is} give in without a fight. 

always tempting. But to Cana- “If Buffalo-Toronto was an 


AT febmen 


isolated route with no connec- 
tions on into the U.S. nobody/|a major point for connections to 
the big markets, the short jump 
to Toronto makes a lot of sense. 
It opens up the whole Southern 


in his right mind would want to 
fly it,” one TCA executive sum- 
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“But when you make Buffalo} Ontario market. 


“That’s what the U.S. lines 
seem to be seeking. But believe 
me they are going to have a real 
fight on their hands.” 


ON DC-8 JETS , ses 
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the executive committee of the 
1961 Canadian Electronics Con- 
ference sponsored by the Institute 


of Radio Engineers. 

The conference will be held in 
Toronto’s Exhibition Park Oct. 
2-4. 

Appointment of the EIA rep- 
resentative to the committee 
strengthens existing links be- 
tween the two bodies, an official 
says. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
DOMINION ENVELOPE BAG 
DIVISION APPOINTMENT 


CRAWFORD W. KEITH 


Mr. G. A. Ireland, General Manager of | 
the Bag Division of Dominion Enyelope | 
Company Limited, announces the appoint- 
ment of Crowford W. Keith as Sales 


Manager, Bag Division. 
Mr. Keith hes hed sixteen years in 


the paper converting industry in the 
Provinces ‘of Ontorio and Quebec. 
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ON JET-PROP BRITANNIAS 


ROME 
$4333°° 


FROM MONTREAL 

$46330* from TORONTO 

$5 2030" trom winnipeG 
Weekday Excursion 
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POLAR ROUTE 
TO EUROPE 


Only Canadian Pacific flies 
non-stop from Western Can- 
ada over the short fast Polar 
Route to Continental Europe. 


SUNSHINE ROUTE TO 
SOUTHERN EUROPE 
Only one-airline service direct 
to Lisbon, Madrid and Rome 
... one ticket... one baggage 
check. 


AES USY: Vi] 2 


SAVE MONEY! 

Only Canadian Pacific offers 
the lowest fares over both the 
Polar Route and the sunny 
Southern Route on finest Jet- 
Props — Britannias. 


SAVE TIME! 

Fastest jet flights over the 
Polar Route . . . only one- 
airline jet service direct from 
Canada’s major cities to all 
Southern Europe. 


Buy Canadian Pacific “Extra Cities Plan’ — up to 
18 European cities at no extra fare. Fly Now — Pay Later. 


THE ONLY CANADIAN AIRLINE LINKING § CONTINENTS 


se) Cnadlian Cacific AIRLINES }K 


KEEP CANADIANS EMPLOYED — BUY CANADIAN — FLY CANADIAN 





bridges of Prague — fourteen in alt — of which the oldest dates back 


The 
to the 14th century. 


See the real glory of Europe 
visit PRAGUE 
Fewel of the Continent 


Prague . . . a fascinating blend of historical cultures and modern 
comforts. City of majestic castles dating back more than a thousand 
years . .. magnificent churches that stand as masterpieces of 


architecture... 


breath-taking statues and monuments . . 
beautiful gardens. 


. lavishly 


Surrounded by a sportsman’s paradise of lush forests and streams, 
where the world-famous Czechoslovakian spas are nestled in modern 
splendor. A shopping treasurehouse of renowned Bohemian glass, 
precious jewellery and finely crafted textiles. 


A single day in Prague could be the most treasured memory 
of your European trip. 


See your travel agent, or write direct to: 


CEDOK / Czechoslovak Travel Bureau 


c/o Office of the Czechoslovak Commercial Attache 


640 Cathcart Street, Montreal, Quebec 


B.C. Steel Firm Cracks Pacific Export Market 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER — A B. C. steel 
company is cracking into Pacific 
export markets. 

Western Canada Steel Ltd., 
which manufactures steel and 
steel products from scrap iron, 
turned to export markets last 
year when its traditional West- 


ern Canada market drooped. 

It obtained “substantial orders” 
from “a number of countries in 
the Pacific region,” states the an- 
nual report, the first sales ever 
made outside Western Canada. 

Western, whose plant is on an 
island in the Fraser River estuary, 
had just completed expansion to 
85,000 ton ingot capacity. 


NEW AND REFUNDING ISSUE 


It is also part owner of Hawai- 
jan Western Steel Ltd., with 
plants in Hawaii. 


The annual report showed net 
profit for the year ended Oct. 31 
of $536,423 or 764%c a share, down 
from $636,588. Yet it produced 
more steel last year than ever 
before. 


$20,000,000 
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--eHere’s How Methods Compare 


1,226 
13,194 10,700 


37.02. 43.25 


One Year 
400 oz. 


Bank Option 


$: 8 
1,300 940 
11,060 


940 


te82 
13,552 
356 


36.12 42.35 


714 1,300 


tBenk purchase of 400 oz. for 180 days only requires advance ef interest en loan for 180-day period. 
Bank figures assume gold bought at recent price ef $35.23 oz. 


Gold Speculation Dies Down 
Few Takers for Options 


By NEVILLE NANKIVELL 


Waning speculation against 
the U. S. dollar has hit hard at 
a Toronto put-and-call special- 
ist’s plan for call options on 
gold bars (FP, Feb. 4). 

The option technique hasn’t 
caught on among U. S. specu- 
lators, at whom it was aimed 
primarily because as of June 1 
they are barred by law from 
holding gold unywhere. 

And other speculators, say 
observers, find it more attrac- 
tive to buy gold on margin (see 
accompanying tables). 

Dr. Morton P. Shulman says 
response to his option plan has 
been “very discouraging”. A 
lot of enquiries were: received, 
but very few orders resulted. 

Offers of one-year and six- 
month-10-day call options on 
gold at $40 oz. are still open, 
however. Cost of options are 
$325 and $235 per 100 oz. re- 
spectively. Dr. Shulman says 
an advertising campaign is un- 
der way in U. S. 

He blames initial setback on 
“bad timing”. Plan was an- 
nounced the same week Presi- 
dent Kennedy pledged that his 
new administration had no in- 
vention of devaluing the dollar 
by raising price of gold. 

Since then the President has 
put into action many plans aim- 
ed at increasing confidence in 
the dollar. Gold prices on free 
markets have dropped, and at 
mid-week were only slightly 
above U. S. official price of $35 
oz. 

Observers say speculators in 
Canada show no interest in the 
option scheme because buying 


gold on margin through a bank 
is cheaper. 

Cash outlay required when 
buying on margin is made up 
of 10% margin on cost of gold 
at $35 oz. (3% on 400 oz. bars), 
plus cost of gold over $35 oz., 
year’s interest in advance of 
5%2% on outstanding balance 
(5% on loans over $5,000), and 
safekeeping charge of % of 1% 
on value of gold purchased ($10 
min.). 

The option technique needs 
less actual cash outlay than 
bank purchase if amounts are 
less than 400 oz. But buying on 
margin has benefit of bigger 
profits if price does go up and 
less loss if price remains at 
official $35 oz. 

No one seriously believes the 
price will be altered down- 
ward. 

Buying on margin also has 
advantage of a lower break- 
even point. The option specu- 


lator has to wait until price 
climbs above $40. Margin spec- 
ulators can make a small profit 
on fluctuations up to $40. 

(In the gold flurry of last 
October, the free gold price 
jumped briefly tu over $40 oz. 
from the $35 level.) 

Buying on any basis, how- 
ever, is illegal for U. S. citi- 
zens, because they have been 
ordered to sell their gold hold- 
ings by June 1 or face fines, or 
jail terms. 

It’s obvious, though, that 
some Americans are still buy- 
ing the metal. 

A Toronto bank source says 
his bank is “still doing a fair 
amount of gold business”. 

The bank won’t accept orders 
now from U. S. citizens, but it 
has no way of knowing if a 
Canadian firm or individual is 
acting on behalf of an Ameri- 
can. 

Other U. S. investors, avoid- 
ing both margin buying and 
option speculation, have turned 
to gold stocks, but these have 
taken a beating recently in re- 
action to the Kennedy an- 
nouncements. 


European Growth Fund 
Buys U.K., ECM Stocks 


Initial offer is being made 
this week of shares in the first 
Canadian mutual fund to spe- 
cialize in European stocks. 


European Growth Fund Ltd., 
Toronto, plans to invest about 
65% of its assets in companies 
based in the European Common 
Market countries, and 35% in 
British stocks. 


Price is $8 a share. Fund is 
managed by A. G. F. Man- 


The Shawinigan Water and Power Company 


(Incorporated by an Act of the Legislature of the Province of Quebec) 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds, Series “S”, 534% 


To be dated March 1, 1961 


To be due March 1, 1981 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Series ‘“‘S’’ Bonds will be eligible as investments 
under Section 63(1)(h) of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act for 
companies registered under Part III of that Act. 


A copy of the official offering prospectus will be furnished promptly on request. 


PRICE: 100 and accrued interest 


We, as principals, offer these First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds, Series “S”, 534% subject to prior sale and change 
in price, if, as and when issued by The Shawinigan Water and Power Company and accepted by us, and subject to the 
approval of all legal matters on behalf of the Company and ourselves by Messrs. Macklaier, Chisholm, Smith, Davis, 


Anglin & Laing. 


Subscriptions will be received subject to rejection or allotment in whole or in part and the right is reserved to close the 


subscription books at any time without notice. 


for delivery on or about March 1, 1961. 


Dominion Securities Corporation Limited 


Wood, Gundy & Company Limited 


Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited 


L. G. Beaubien & Co. Limited 
Geoffrion, Robert & Gelinas, Inc. 
Midland Securities Corpn. Limited 
Bell, Gouinlock & Company, Limited 
James Richardson and Sons 
Dawson, Hannaford Limited 
Lagueux & DesRochers Limitée 


J. C. Boulet, Limitée 


Desjardins, Couture Inc. 

J. T. Gendron Inc. 

Hamel, Fugtre & Cie, Limitée 

La Corporation de Préts de Québec 
Brawley, Cathers & Company 


Pemberton Securities Limited 


Brault & Chaput 


Grant Johnston & Co. Limited 


Scotia Bond Company Limited 


February 1961. 


A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 


McLeod, Young, Weir & Company Limited 
W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 


Crédit Interprovincial, Limitée 
Mills, Spence & Co. Limited 
Gairdner & Company Limited 
Matthews & Company Limited 
Mead & Co., Limited 
H. C. Flood & Co. Limited 


Houston, Willoughby & Company Limited 


Oscar Dube & Cie Inc. 
Ross Knowles & Co. Ltd. 
Tanner Bros. Limited 


Société Générale de Finance, Inc. 


Charles H. Burgess & Company 


Graham, Armstrong Securities Ltd. 


Clément, Guimont Inc. 


Eastern Securities Company Limited 


It is expected that Series “‘S’” Bonds in definitive form will be available 


Collier, Norris & Quinlan Limited 


Greenshields & Co Inc 


René-T. Leclerc, Incorporée 

Royal Securities Corporation Limited 
Cochran, Murray & Co., Limited 

Burns Bros. & Denton Limited 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
MacTier & Co. Limited 

Morgan, Ostiguy & Hudon Ltd. 


Casgrain & Company Limited 


Garneau, Boulanger Limitée 
Grenier, Ruel & Cie Inc. 

J. E. Laflamme Limitée 
Anderson & Company Limited 
R. A. Daly & Company Limited 


Bélanger Inc. 


Société de Placements Inc. 
F. J. Brennan & Company Limited 
Stanbury & Company Limited 


agement Ltd., managers of 
American Growth Fund Ltd. 
The latter is a $14.5 million 
Canadian mutual fund invested 
entirely in U. S. equities. 

The two funds, and their 
management company, are 
headed by officers and directors 
of Toronto investment dealers 
Fry & Co. 

Chief of research for EGF in- 
vestment operations is Robert 
H. Jones, London, Eng., who has 
been in charge of British and 
European investments of Con- 
federation Life Association. 

European advisory group in- 
cludes Mallet Fréres & Cie., a 
Paris private bank; Theodoor 
Gilissen, an Amsterdam bank; 
Investitions- Und Handels-Bank 
of Frankfort; and a group of 
members of the Stock Exchange 
of London. 

An initial list of 75 British 
and European stocks has been 
proposed for the EGF portfolio. 


Shareholders of the new fund 
will be entitled to switch 
their holdings into shares of 
American Growth Fund, with- 
out charge. Shares of AGF, 
initially offered in June/57 at 
the equivalent of $5, were $8.39 
bid this week. 

Income of EGF will be dis- 
tributed semi-annually, al- 
though shareholders may choose 
to have dividends re-invested 
automatically, without incurring 
premium. 

Holders may claim 20% 
credit, for income tax purposes, 
on dividends paid by both EGF 
and AGF. 

It is expected that income tax 
withheld at the source, in 
Europe, may be credited against 
the fund’s tax liability as a 
Canadian company. 

Selling premium, or “load,” 
will be 834% (compared with 
8%4% on AGF). Premiums will 
drop to 612% on single sales of 
$25,000, 54% % at $50,000, and 

4% at $100,000 or more. 
President of EGF is W. Allan 
Manford, vice-president is A. 
Wilfred Howe, secretary is 
Robert Law, and treasurer is 
J. B. Stewart. 

Directors, besides Manford, 
Howe and Law, are C. H. An- 
singh, C. Warren Goldring, 
Robert Rae, Stanley J. Randall, 
and Harold M. Turner. 

Shares of another European 
investment fund, Eurunion, are 
to be offered to’ Canadian in- 
vestors shortly by Thomson & 
McKinnon Ltd. 

Fund is based in Luxembourg. 

Commonwealth International 
Leverage Fund, a $4.4 million 
Montreal-based fund, last year 
broadened its investment range 
to permit the purchase of Euro- 
pean and Australian securities 


(FP, Oct. 15). 


METALLIC SODIUM AGENCY 

Through an agreement’ with 
Ethyl Corp. of Canada Ltd. Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd. has been 
made distributor of metallic sod- 
ium produced by Ethy! Corp. in 
the U. S. Metallic sodium is used 
in preparation of organosodium 
compounds and in the production 
of sodium alcoholates. It is also 
sed in desulphurization and 
purification of petroleum frac- 
tions and other hydrocarbons 
and ethers, 
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ae UNIVERSITY 
School of Business 


Executive Summer School 


A Broad Program in Modern Management 
For Progressive Canadian Executives 


june 26 - July 14 


Designed for Middle and Senior Managers 
whose responsibilities are increasing 


Intensive training in Financial Management, Marketing, 
Production, Labour Relations and Administration 


Write:.George Post, Queen's University, Kingston. e 


ANNOUNCE, Es 


CANADA PERMANENT VICE-PRESIDENTS 


CHARLES F. MACKENZIE W. LEO KNOWLTON, Q.C. 


Mr. Charles F. Mackenzie has been elected a Vice-President of Canada Permonent 
Mortgage Corporation. 
Mr. Mackenzie is a Director and General Manager of Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Corporation and a Director of The Canada Permanent Trust Company, 
Mr. W. Leo Knowlton, Q.C., has been elected a Vice-President of The Canada 
Permanent Trust Company. 


Mr. Knowlton is a Director and General Manager of The Canada Permanent | 


Trust Company and a Director of The Continental Life Insurance Company. 
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COMPANION 


for the man 


on the go! 


The portable dictating machine 
that matches its office mate. 


Small as a book, light as a camera, the battery powered 
Stenorette-Companion travels with you wherever you go, 

Record business transactions on the spot anywhere, 
mail the endlessly reusable endlessly correctable 
magnetic tape back to headquarters for transcribing on 
your desk model Stenorette. 

The Companion is transistorized—no waiting for warm- 
up—and gives you up to 45 minutes dictation time per 
tape. Has convenient microphone control and a lifelong, 
rechargeable battery. Only $209.50. 

Want more details? Mail coupon on the opposite page. 


DeJUR OF CANADA LIMITED, 184 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 


61-2 


ir Stenorette 


COMPANION 





Investment Stock Brokers 


Cochran, Murray & Hay 
LIMITED 
Member, The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Dominion Bank Building, Toronto 


Kitchener london 


Hamilton 
397 


GRADUATE AWARDS research at Canadian universities 
Eighteen fellowships worth | during the 1961-62 academic year. 
$42,300 will be provided by Cana- One will go to a student seeking 
dian Industries Ltd. for qualified 
graduate students doing chemical ' proceeding to doctorates. 


HEAD OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Are designed to stimulate productivity, to intensify 
interest, and to satisfy progressive companies. 
Before you act, see and become familiar with the 
best. Compare quality. Compare cost. Our staff is 
at your disposal. See the 


UNION CARBIDE BUILDING 


123 Eglinton Avenue East 
550 Sq. Ft. to 13,000 Sq. Ft. 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 
Exclusive Rental Agent 
34 King Street West EM. 8-7681 


a master’s degree, 17 to students | 





What a Postage Meter Costs 
How you get a postage meter and buy postage: 
© Postage meter equipment generally consists of two 


parts—an office mailing machine and a detachable 
postage meter, licensed by the Post Office Department. 


® Since meters print postage and account for govern- 
ment revenue under official lock and seal, they cannot 
be sold outright, as are the mailing machines. Rather, 
they are leased from an authorized manufacturer who 


is held responsible to the Post Office for 


operation. 


their proper 


@ To buy postage, you send the meter to the nearest 


post office to-have it “set”. 


@ Postage is paid in. advance, just as when buying 


ordinary stamps. 


What it costs to rent a postage meter: 


@ Hand-operated model (Pitney-Bowes calls its model 
“a phone-size, portable unit”) with moistener for 
sealing envelopes, installation charge $32.50; annual 


rental $72. 


@ Rental arrangements vary with the size of the 
office. Some companies pay meter rental on a meas- 


ured rate arrangement. 


@ Others buy, for $4,000, or more, all the equipment 


except the postage meter. 


Domination of the Canadian 
postage meter business by Pit- 
ney-Bowes of Canada Ltd. is to 
be challenged this year. 

First “serious” 
since Pitney-Bowes started here 
37 years ago is hard-driving, 


Now from QJeJUR... 
the magnificent new 
betta). Stenorette-I'D 
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Makes dictation simpler than ever 


Now—from DeJUR comes a new and improved 
Stenorette that lets you think back and think ahead 
in a way you never experienced before. 

Just imagine the convenience of unrestricted 
backspacing on your dictating machine... you 
make as many corrections as you want, as often as 
you like, and still wind up with 45 minutes of solid 
dictation that is error free! And yet, you can’t erase 
accidentally. 
| Now you can record phone conversations without 
moving the microphone or record conferences from 
a dozen yards away. And because you'll be dic- 
tating on reusable magnetic tape, your savings on 
supplies more than pay for the machine. 

There are other wonderful conveniences that no 
other dictating machine can offer in the same 
measure: A dictation progress scale calibrated in 
minutes... a secretary-saver Automatic Voice 
Control that provides a uniform flow of sound 


DeJUR OF CANADA LIMITED, 

184 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Send free booklet about-the Stenorette-TD 0 
Send free booklet on the Stenorette-Companion 0 
Have your representative call for a demonstration ( 


Stenorette! 


coupon 


! 
Mail this | 
today! | 
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during playback...a simplified mike-centered 
thumb-control that helps you forget there’s a 
machine attached, and gives you the free and easy 
feeling that you're talking into a telephone. 
Stenorette is fully transistorized so there’s no loss 
of time for warmup. And after you’ ve finished dic- 
tating, the tape can be transcribed on the same 
machine! What's more, you use this same tape 
on the battery-powered portable Companion. That's 


Marketed by the DeJUR organization of Canada, 
the Stenorette-TD and Stenorette Companion are 
backed and protected by a network of franchised 
Stenorette Dealers and Service Stations right across 
Canada from coast-to-coast. 

See the magnificent new Ster~~**te-TD. Check: 
your “Yellow Pages” for local . 
coupon for more information. 


or mail the 


FP-2 


® Registered Trademark 
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Postage Meter 
Fight Hotter 
With Friden In 


U.S.-based business machine 
manufacturer Friden Inc. 


Friden will launch a complete 
line of postage meters, collating 
canceling and _ post- 
marking machines at mid-year. 
(Sole Canadian agent is Joseph 
McDowell Sales Ltd., Toronto.) 

Friden bought out Commer- 
cial Controls Ltd. in 1956, then 
marketing a postage meter in 
Canada called Flexowriter. 

Pitney-Bowes also had a 
couple of other small competi- 
tors—Roneo Co, with Neopost, 
Postalia, a West German import. 
All were approved for use in 
Canada by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

But Pitney-Bowes president, 
Kenneth Campbell Dalglish, 58, 
tells FP 
the Friden 
move is 
the first 
strong 
com peti- 
tive push 
to capture 
some of 
the “95%, 
or more, 
of the Ca- 
nadian 
postage 
meter 
business 
held by 
our com- 
pany”. 

Reason is that there is much 
more to the business than rent- 
ing postage meters, even though 
Pitney-Bowes has 27,616 of 
them placed in Canadian of- 
fices, Dalglish says. 

(Meter mail volume — $82 
million a year—about equals all 
sales of postage stamps in Can- 
ada.) 

Pitney-Bowes has been work- 
ing hard in the last few years 
to diversify its line by adding 
office equipment that takes 
“more and more of the drudgery 
and expense out of office chores 
and post office routines,” Dalg- 
lish says. 

And it is into precisely this 
field that Friden is planning a 
complete program. 

Dalglish explains what’s in- 
volved in a complete program. 

“Our Canadian sales in 1960 
were $4,317,000 (up 7% over 
1959) and postage meter rentals 
accounted for less than half of 
gross revenues.” 

Except for meters delivered to 
non-Post “Office users, all 
Pitney-Bowes equipment is sold 
outright — mailing equipment, 
folding machines, inserters, can- 
celing and postmarking ma- 
chines, hand stamps, roller can- 
cellers, special postage meters 
for the Post Office. 

“The Post Office won’t allow 
title to the meters to pass, and 
so we rent them,” Dalglish says. 

The meters still are the heart 
of Pitney’s business because 
they are the door-opener for 
new business in the paper 
handling field. 

Pitney’s U.S. parent has gone 
far afield in its diversification 
program — and the Canadian 
subsidiary follows. 

The company has an agree- 
ment with National Cash Regis- 


DALGLISH 


OFFICE PRODUCTIVITY 


Five seminars on improving 
office productivity will be held by 
management controls department 
of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


at Monireal, March 20-24 and 
May 29-June 2; Toronto, May 15- 
19; Calgary, April 24-28; Vancou- 
ver, April 17-21, Fee: $150, 





B.C. Pipeline 
Skirmishing 
Not Over Yet? 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER — The skir- 
mishing over the new pipeline 
to carry B.C. crude oil to the 
metropolitan Vancouver market 
isn’t over yet. 

While Westcoast Transmission 
will start construction of the 
pipeline this spring, a spokes- 
man for one of the big com- 
panies voiced doubt that the oil 
could be delivered economically 
in Vancouver. 

B.C. crude will replace Al- 
berta crude, and the new $30 
million pipeline will partially 
replace Trans-Mountain Pipe 
Line, owned by the major oil 
companies. 

On a recent visit, Vacy Ash, 
president of Shell Oil of Canada 
Ltd., said pointedly the refiner- 
ies would take the crude only 
if it were made “economically 
available” at Vancouver. 

Westcoast spokesmen say it 
definitely will meet the price of 
Alberta crude laid down at the 
coast. 


ter to supply the electro- 
mechanical portion of “sorter- 
readers’, equipment for reading 
data imprinted on bank cheques | 
in magnetic ink. (Competing 
systems have been announced 
by IBM and Burroughs.) 
Pitney has sold a “facer- 
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E. A. ROYCE 


Major changes in the executive organization of the Bank of 
Montreal in Toronto and Montreal have been announced by 
the president and chief executive officer, G. Arnold Hart, 
reflecting recognition of the continuing growth of the bonk's 
operations in Ontario and a realignment of executive responsi- 
bilities. 
EDWARD A. ROYCE, now manager of the bank's main 
office in London, England, has been appointed to the newly- 
created post of deputy general manager, resident in Toronto, 
to direct bank operations throughout Ontario; and JOHN A. 
HOBSON, now assistant general manager in charge of the 
Ontario division, with headquarters in Toronto, will move to 
Montreal to assume special administrative duties involving 
direction of a group of important head-office departments. 
MILFORD WINDOW, now superintendent of the bank's 
| eastern division, Montreal, will succeed Mr. Hobson in Toronto 
as assistant general manager of the Ontario division. 


the postage meter business done ; 
jin the U.S. 


Consolidated sales were $67.5 


| million in 1960, and net profits 
$5.77 million — up 31% over'| 
|1959. Per share earnings were 
| $1.32, an increase of 26% over 


canceller” machine for Post Of-/| 1959. 


fice use in the U.S. 

But, in Canada, a U.K. firm 
using a different approach has 
beaten the Canadian company 
to the first punch. 

Dalglish says he isn’t dis-}| 
mayed by this early reversal 
because “we have sold, and will 
sell the Post Office an awful lot} 
of equipment”. ° 

In selling a lot of equipment, 
and enjoying a virtual monopoly 
in the postage meter field, hasn’t 
Pitney-Bowes made a lot of} 
money? 

Dalglish says the Canadian 
profits are incorporated with 
those of its U.S. parent. 

He points to U.S. results — 
and explains that the Canadian 
subsidiary does about 10% of 





tar better th 


—— to concentrate your fire-power in a 2 TO 1 formula for 


A. C. Griffin, 
Nat. Adv'g. Mgr 


Halifaz Herald Ltd, 


Halifax. 


Toronto Sales Office, 


Imperial Life 
Tower 


Canadian mail 
smaller businesses are a rela- 
tively new and major sales tar- 
get. 


Profits were higher, he says, 


because the company started to 
benefit 
fication investment. 


from heavy diversi- 


Although almost half of 
is metered, 


“For example, we have a big 


mailing going out to doctors 
now. Our meter will free the 
nurses 
duties,”’ he says. 


for more important 


Dalglish thinks Pitney em- 


ployees have a “real incentive” 
to go after more business. They 
get 25% of operating profits be- 
fore taxes. 


Part of the money produced 


’ 


J.-A. HOBSON 
Mr. Royce hes 


ager for Ontario 


M. WINDOW 
been manager in London for almos? ‘three 


yeors. Earlier, he was manager of the bonk's principal 
branches in Ottawa and Kingston and at Vernon, B.C. Mr. 
Royce's appointment to the new post of deputy general man- 


points to the importance of the bank's 


operations in Ontario, where more than 300 of the bank's 


and Halifax. 
Mr. Window is 


Du Pont of Canada will slash 
|the price of one of its most 
promising new plastic materials 
|—Delrin—by 20% early next 
| month. 


Introduced for commercial 
use here less than a year ago at 
95c lb. the latest cut will drop 
the price to 65c lb. 


Du Pont is counting on the re- 
duced price to spur greater mar- 
ket growth in developed and 
new applications. 

What is Delrin? 


contributory retirement trust 
fund. The balance provided, last 
year, a payment to every em- 
ployee of 634% of base pay. 
Dalglish thinks his company is 
strong: enough in product and 





people to resist the onslaught 
even of a strong competitor like 


by this scheme goes into a non- Friden. 


highest effect in HALIFAX-DARTMOUTH . . 
TWO-CITY area and greatest of Eastern Canada’s 
markets! |Get increased impact through planned continui 


in the newspapers that assure 100 


Rep 
Werd-Griffith, Ine 


London, Eng. 
D A Goodall, Lid 


l 


845 Canadian offices are located. 

Mr. Hobson has been in Toronto since 1958, following 
three years in New York as the bank's senior agent, Earlier, 
he was manager of the bank's principal offices in Ottawa 


a native of Brockville and spent his earlier 


years with the bank in Ontario. He has been in Montreal 
since 1949, initially as assistant manager of the main office, 
then as superintendent of the Montreal district and subse- 
quently of the eastern division. 

All the appointments are effective March 1, the B of M 
announcement said. 


New Plastic Price Cut 20% 


Here is what Du Pont says: 

It is a new concept in thermo- 
plastic engineering material. It 
is a highly crystaline stable form 
of polymerized’ formaldehyde 
material. 

It offers a combination of 
properties that bridge the gap 
between metals and plastics. 

Du Pont sees one of its great- 
est applications as a replace- 
ment for die-cast metal parts 
where lack of machining brings 
it into line with many competi- 
tive metal parts. 

It is already being used in the 
automotive field for instrument 
clusters on dashboards, door 
handles and window cranks. 
Another potential market outlet 
is seen in certain kinds of low- 
pressure pipe in oil fields, 

Du Pont of Canada brings the 
Delrin material in from its U.S. 
parent firm. 
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More New Houses in 1961, |; 
‘But Won’t Top 125,000" 


Housing starts this year will 
be better, but 125,000 dwelling 
units will bly be the top 
figure, P. H. McKeown, Ottawa 
realtor, told FP this week (1960 
starts, 108,858). 

_ McKeown is president of the 

Ontario Association of Real 
Estate Boards which is holding 
its annual meeting in Windsor 
this week. 

Residential sales, he told FP, 
are the “bread and butter” of 
the average real estate firm 
across Canada, totaling 65%- 
70% of sales. 

Total photo co-op sales re- 
ported last year were valued at 
$397.8 million against $393.7 
million for 1959. Of 41 cities 
covered in the photo co-op sur- 
vey, 28 are in Ontario, com- 
prising 66% of the sales. 

Looking ahead, McKeown 

sees two trends which, he says, 
are still small, but which he 
thinks will grow. 
@ Urban workers living in the 
suburbs and rural areas are 
moving back into the built-up 
city areas. They are tired of 
commuting to the city to work. 
Many have children attending 
universities in the cities. 

The trend doesn’t apply to 

young people with young chil- 
dren. They’re still suburb- 
minded. 
@ The bungalow is not so popu- 
lar now. There’s a move back 
to the two-story home and the 
split-level. 

The present housing market, 
McKeown believes, represents 
only a pause in the previously 
unbroken growth of demand. 

But real estate men are going 
to have to work harder and 
provide better service in 1961 
to maintain continued growth in 
sales. 

Realtor Lloyd G. Found told 
FP that within the next 10 years 
Ontario would have only half 
the farms it now has. 

Many would be combined into 
larger more economical farming 
units, others would go for sum- 
mer homes and year-round resi- 
dences. 

As high as 50% of people 
owning farms now, he said, had 
incomes supplementary to any 
they might make off the farm. 

More and more farms are be- 
ing used as year-round resi- 
dential properties and summer 


homes by people working full-| 


time in cities and towns. The 





closet they are to urban centres 
like Toronto, the truer this is, 

Farm property near a lake or 
even on a river leading to a lake 
goes up quickly in value as sum- 
mer cottagers move in. 

While the basic principles and 
concepts of value in selling rural 
property are the same as for 
city property, Found says, the 
rural realtor has difficulties 
which his city cousin doesn’t 
face. 

Buyers of summer properties 
are more affected by fancy than 
“by brick and mortar”, says 
Found. A realtor may make a 
fair estimate on a property of, 
say, $8,000. But it may sell 
quickly for $12,000 because 
someone likes the trees. 

One Toronto man bought a 
summer property at Lake Sim- 
coe because of an attractive row 
of elm trees and only looked 
inside the cottage after he had 
bought the property. 

Commercial resort property, 
says Found, doesn’t sell in rela- 
tion to the return which may 
come from it, as it would in the 
city. 

He recently sold a property 
which hadn’t shown a net year- 
ly profit over $2,100 in each of 
the past 10 years. Sale price: 
$44,000. 

Yet such properties sell read- 
ily, he says, because the buyers 
are buying a way of life. He 
has had as customers for such 
property a number of profes- 
siona] men in their prime who 
gave up substantial salaries as 
city workers. 

Other points brought out at 
this week’s convention: 
> Downtown merchants in On- 
tario cities and towns will con- 
tinue to lose an increasing pro- 
portion of retail sales to 
suburban competition. Large re- 
tail chains are scrambling for 
commercial sites in strategic 
suburban locations. 
> In the mid-1960s, the real 
estate industry will face even 
greater demands for new hous- 
ing. 
> Plenty of capital is needed for 
land subdivision today. More 
groups of building contractors 
are forming co-operative land 
development firms. 
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ANNOUNCING 


residing in Regina. 

Apeco of, Canada Ltd. (Toronto) _ 

elby J. Evans, general manager. 

Bank of Montreal (Montreal) — J. 
E. V. Laurent Gelly, assistant 
vs manager, Quebec division; 

J. H. F. Turner, assistant general 
manager, European division, with 
headquarters in London, Eng.; E. 
A. Royce, deputy general man- 
ager, resident in Toronto, to direct 
bank operations throughout On- 
tario; J. A. Hobson, assistant gen- 
eral manager with special 
administrative duties, head office; 
Milford Window, assistant general 
manager, Ontario division; F. S. 
Harrison, assistant general man- 
ager, Western division; R. L. 
Sheard, chief inspector; Gordon V. 
Adams, assistant general manager. 
Mr. Adams will continue as chief 
agent, New York agency. 

Bathurst Containers Ltd. (Toronto) 
— L. D. Richardson, president and 
general manager; R, A. Irwin, 
chairman; E, H. Gibson, executive 
vice-president, 

Bell, Gouinlock & Co. (Toronto) — 
Paul H. Crosby, Albert J. Dunn 
and Charles H. D. Marshall, 
directors. 

Brantford Coach & Body Ltd. 
(Brantford, Ont.) — W. Ashton 
Cockshutt, chairman. 

Brewis & White Ltd. (Toronto) — 
Lawrence W. MclIlmurray, presi- 
dent; Jack J. White, executive 
vice-president and director; H. I. 
Miller, vice-president and direc- 
tor; Arthur W. White, director; F. 
L. Wingate, sales manager. 

Calgary Power Ltd. (Calgary) — F. 
T. Gale, general manager, succeed- 
ing A. W. Howard who is now 
vice-president of the company. 


Canada Health & Accident As- 
surance Corp. (Toronto) — Carl 
A. Tiffany, director. 

Canada-Israel Development Ltd. 
(Montreal) Jacob A. Brin, 
general manager. 

Canada Life Assurance Co. (Toron- 
to) — Graham F. Towers, chair- 
man. 

Canada Permanent Mortgage Corp. 
and Canada Permanent Trust Co. 
(Toronto)—Charles F, Mackenzie, 
vice-president, Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Corp.; W. Leo Knowl- 
ton, vice-president, Canada Per- 
manent Trust Co. 

Canada Wire & Cable Ltd. (To- 
ronto) — G. L. Brooks, manager 
of sales in Saskatchewan; R. W. 
Termuende, manager of sales in 
Saskatchewan for Western Wire & 
Cable Division. 


In this way, they can buy and| Canadian Pacific Railway (Mont- 


service large blocks of land. 


More such firms are in prospect! 


across Canada. 


| 


real) — N. R. Crump, chairman 
and president; Ian D. Sinclair, 
vice-president, member of the 
executive committee and director; 
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Important appointments in 
Canadian Industry, Finance, 
Business 


Sterndale Henty and. David A. 
Lewis, assistant general managers. 
Mr. Henty retains his position as 
secretary-treasurer; James fF. 
Cairns, assistant treasurer; Roland 
T. Dempsey, administrative as- 
sistant. 

Clover Farm Stores of Canada Ltd. 
(Toronto) — Julien Nault, direc- 
tor. 

Controls Co, Canada (Cooksville, 
Ont.) — A. Vilcini, vice-president 
and assistant general manager. 

Co-operative Life Insurance Co. 
(Regina) — Bruce A. Mawhinney, 
branch manager, Toronto and 
area. 

Dare Foods Ltd. (Kitchener, Ont.) 
— J. J. Tennier, vice-president, 
manufacturing. 

A. B. Dick Co. of Canada (Toronto) 
~— Hedley J. Marshall, manager, 
new Edmonton branch. 

Dominion Commercial Travellers’ 
Association (Montreal) — E. A. 
Thorne, president; Albert Rol- 
land and D. &. Campbell, vice- 
presidents; Bearce P. Campbell, 
treasurer; E. W. Burns, Eric S. 
Bushell, Paul A. Cété, Mare Fari- 
bault, Mare Gauthier, Frank P. 
Hamm, E. A. Marceau, H. C. 
Netterfield, Norman A. Smith and 
R. E. Staniland, directors. 

Du Pont of Canada Ltd. (Montreal) 
— John E. L. Murphy, Ontario 
district sales manager, acrylic 
fibre, textile fibres department, 
Toronto. 

T. Eaton Co. Ltd. (Toronto)—Alfred 
R. Tucker, vice-president; J. Ross 
Jenkins, senior vice-president; 
Donald S. McGiverin, director; E. 
R. Rheault, area supervisor for 
mail order operations in Alberta. 

E. M. Evans Building Products Ltd. 
(Regina) — D. E. Flamme, sales 
manager, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. 

Gardner Equipment Co. Inc. (Mont- 
real) — E. M. Smith, equipment 
manager. 

B. F. Goodrich Canada Ltd. 
(Kitchener, Ont.) — Norman E, 
Dotzenroth, general purchasing 
agent. 

Government of Saskatchewan In- 
dustrial Development Office (Re- 
gina) — B. Sufrin, director of the 
Economic Research Branch; G. W. 
Cameron, industrial consultant. 


‘Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


(Winnipeg) — Lucien Saucier, 
district manager, Chicoutimi, 
Que.; K. L. Kirk, supervisor, Fort 
William, Ont; G. F. Stevens, 
supervisor, Victoria, B.C. 

Gunther’s Building Supplies Ltd. 
(Calgary) S. Newson, sales 
manager. 

Hastings Ltd. (Scarborough, Ont.) — 
Lloyd W. Baines, eastern Canada 
sales manager. 

Huron & Erie Mortgage Corp. and 
The Canada Trust Co. (London, 
Ont.) Capt. Joseph Jeffery, 
director, Huron & Erie Mortgage 
Corp.; Alex E. Barron, director, 
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Does this Mean Kennedy © 
to Liberal Trade? 


From Our Own Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — In his first 
official stand on trade policy, 
President Kennedy has come 
down on the side of the liberal 


trading angels. 

His action was to reject rec- 
ommendations for higher tariffs 
on imports of baler and hard 
fiber twine. Canada exports a 
small amount of this to the U.S. 

While one trade decision does 
not tell the whole story of the 
future Kennedy trade policy, it 
is being hailed at least as a very 
good start for a man whose 
reputation is not entirely spot- 
less on liberal trade. 

This action is considered sig- 
nificant for not only was it his 
first trade policy decision in the 


Canada Trust Co. and member 
Toronto advisory board; A. D. 
Thompson, assistant manager, Ed- 
monton branch. 

Imperial Flo-glaze Paints Ltd. (To- 
ronto) — Austin J, Bodie, presi- 
dent and general manager; Frank 
S. Grundy, executive vice-presi- 
dent; S. E, Clark, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer. 

Industrial Acceptance Corp. (Mont- 
real) — W. P. Stevens, general 
manager, I.A.C. Capital Funds and 
Leasing Division. 

Kingsway Transports Ltd. (Mont- 
real) — James B. Gray, assistant 
traffic manager; H. A. McPherson, 
manager, Terminal Warehouse 
Division, Montreal. 

Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada (Toronto) Fraser 
Deacon, chairman for a second 
consecutive term; R. L. Kayler, 
executive director and general 
counsel; A. W. Lingard, general 
manager. 

Loblaw Companies Ltd. (Toronte)— 
George C. McLeod, director. 

H. B. Macdonald Co. (Calgary) — 
W. T. Herringshaw, appointed to 
the staff. 

Metropolitan Corp. of Greater Win- 
nipeg (Winnipeg, Man.)—Andrew 
Currie, director, metropolitan 
division, parks and protection. 

Montreal Stock Exchange and 
Canadian Stock Exchange (Mont- 
real) — Paul Richer LaF leche, 
public relations director. 

Montreal Transportation Commis- 
sion (Montreal) — V. A. Linnell, 
superintendent, Plant Maintenance 
Division; A. T. Latter, assistant 
director, Transportation Depart- 
ment. 

Mueller Ltd. (Sarnia, Ont.)—Albert 
G. Webber Jr., president and 
treasurer, succeeding George W. 
Parker, retired. 

National Canadian Bank (Montreal) 

J. Ernest Poirier, superin- 
tendent; Luc Morin, chief ac- 
countant. 

Northam Warren Ltd. (Montreal) — 
Maynard F, Dart, treasurer and 
director. 


White House, but it also re- 
verses the view he expressed 
as a senator. 


Four years ago he testified in 
a hearing that there should be 
increased restrictions against 
imports of the baler and hard 
fiber twine. Much of the domes- 
tic industry is located in his 
home state of Massachusetts. 


In the present case, two mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission 
had urged him to raise tariffs, 
while the other two members 
opposed an increase. The pres- 
ident ruled that the imports 
were not coming into the coun- 
try in such quantities as to in- 
jure, or threaten injury to, do- 
mestic producers. 


O.P.W. Paints Ltd. (Ottawa) 
William F. Moran, sales manager, 
Trade Sales Division. 

Oil Well Supply Div., United States 
Steel (Edmonton) — F. D. Strand, 
district manager. 

Old Brook Financial Corp. (To- 
ronto) — Robert K. McConnell, 
president. 

Omark Industries Ltd. (Guelph, 
Ont.) — Nathan H.  Gliserman, 
eastern regional manager. 

Pacific Western Airlines Ltd. (Van- 
couver Airport, B.C.) — K. J. 
Springer, taking over active man- 
agement of the company. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. of Canada 
(Welland, Ont.) — A. C. Tibbitts, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager; G. A. Bennett, plant 
manager; J. E. Thomson, sales 
manager, synthetic and paper 
division. 

Powter’s Prompt & Punctual Print- 
ery Ltd. (Montreal) — Arthur M. 
Powter, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Purex Corp. (Weston, Ont.) — R. G. 
Fairbanks, marketing director; L. 
J. Lahey, national sales manager. 

Remington Rand Ltd. (Toronto) — 
G. Pyrke Powers, application 
supervisor, Univac Systems. 

Record Security and Reproduction 
Ltd. (Toronto) — Harold A. 
Moulds, executive vice-president 
and director. 

Ross-Ellis Ltd. (Montreal) — Eldon 
A. Bates, creative sales executive. 

Royal Trust Co. (Montreal) — T. 
W. Eadie, director. 

Royal Typewriter Co. Ltd. (Mont- 
real) — Joseph L. Seitz, chairman. 

Rubin Corp. (Toronto) — Alex J. 
Rubin, president; Harry H. Rubin, 
executive vice-president. 

Russel-Hipwell Engines Ltd. (Owen 
Sound, Ont.) — J. D. Legate and 
F. P. Tonge, district sales man- 
agers, Ontario territory. 

Sabena Belgian World Airlines 
(Montreal) — F. J. Martens, gen- 
eral manager for Canada. 

Sandvik Canadian Ltd. (Montreal) 
— Alan G. Caddick, Toronto dis- 
trict manager. 

Savings and Investment Corp. (Que- 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


TOLL HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES AUTHORITY 
VANCOUVER ISLAND — MAINLAND FERRY 


Dimensions and Tonnage of Vessel: 


Length: 0.A, 342’ 4 


yA" 


Breadth: 76’ 0” 
Displacement Tonnage: 2880 Tons 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS 


Sealed tenders, marked “Tender — Vancouver Island — Mainland 
Ferry” will be received by the Chairman of the British Columbia 
Toll Highways and Bridges Authority, Parliament Buildings, Vic- 
toria, B.C., up to 2:00 P.M. (Pacific Standard Time) on March 6, 


1961. 


Plans, specifications and conditions of tender are the same as for 
ferry number 3, tenders for which were advertised December 10th, 
1960, and may be obtained from the Secretary, British Columbia 
Toll Highways and Bridges Authority, Victoria, B.C. for the sum 
of one hundred dollars which is refundable on acceptance of 


successful tender. 


A performance bond and a labour and material payment bond each 
in the amount of one hundred per cent (100%) of the tendered 
sum, and in a form acceptable to the Chairman of the B.C. Toll 
Highways and Bridges Authority, must be provided by the success- 
ful tenderer. Certified cheques will not be accepted. 


Tenders must be made in strict accordance with the specifications 
and enclosed in the envelope furnished. 


Tenderers are advised that all bidders will be required to satisfy 
the Chairman of the B.C. Toll Highways and Bridges Authority, 
in writing that they have the necessary qualifications to success- 
fully perform the work. It is preferred that tenderers submit with 
their tenders a list stating the type, capacity, and the present loca- 
tion (so that inspection can be made if necessary) of the equipment 
in their possession or at their disposal which is immediately avail- 
able for the carrying out of the work within the time limit specified 
without in any way curtailing or delaying any project that may 


be under contract at this date. 


No tender will be accepted or considered that contains an escalator 
clause or any other qualifying conditions, and the lowest or any 
tender will not necessarily be accepted. 


bec) — Pierre Blouin, director of 
agencies. 

Southam Printing Co. (Toronto 
Division) Allan C. Pringle, 
director of marketing; Hedley 
Cross, director of sales. 

Standard Broadcast Sales Ltd. (To- 
ronto) — Arnold Stinson, rep- 
resentative, Toronto office. 

Stanley Tool Co. of Canada (Rox- 
ton Pond, Que.) John W. 
O’Donnell, sales representative, 
British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 

E. Thibault Ltd. (St. Thérése, Que.) 
— Louis Racine, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Torin Construction Lid. (Toronto)— 
Donald H. Ross, president; Alex 
J. Rubin, chairman. 

Toronto General Trusts Corp. (To- 
ronto) . J. Arthur Hamilton, 
manager, Real Estate Sales De- 
partment. 

Union Carbide Canada Lid. (To- 
ronto) — Visking Division — W. 
A. Dimma, manager, plastic film, 
with responsibility for sales and 
production; G.-U. Reid, manager, 
food casings, with responsibility 
for sales and production; Dr. E. S. 
Sanderson, administrative man- 
ager, responsible for all develop- 
ment, engineering, purchasing, 
office, industrial relations and 


J. V. FIsHer, 
“Secretary. 


Canal Openings 
Due April 1-15 


Navigation in the Welland 
Canal is scheduled to open April 
1, and in the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way canals April 15, it is ane 
nounced by R. J. Burnside, direce 
tor of operations and mainte. 
nance, St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority. 

The Sault Ste. Marie canal is 
due to open April 4, 

All dates are subject to weather 
and ice conditions. 

maintenance functions; A. H, 

Cameron, sales manager, food 

casings; E. J. Littlejohn, sales 

manager, responsible for the mar- 
keting development of new film 
applications and sales to industrial 
accounts; D. McCullough, sales 
manager, responsible for cone 
verter sales, moisture barrier film 
sales and garment tubing sales to 
the dry cleaning industry. 
Willards Chocolate Co. (Toronto) — 

G. J, Ferguson, general manager, 
Winnipeg Tribune (Winnipeg) ~ 

Eric Wells, editor. 


is believed that no other single aircraft in the 


world can match the performance of the TSR 2..." 


The Right Hon Harold Watkinson, MP, British Minister of Defence, speaking at Weybridge, on Friday, 7th October 1960 


...AND BRISTOL SIDDELEY SUPPLY THE POWER 


British Aircratt Corporation have recently received an order trom the Ministry of Aviation 
for a number of TSR 2's. One of the most advanced military aircraft ever to be designed, 
the TSR 2 will be used In tactical strike and reconnaissance roles with a wide range of 
weapons, Including nuclear. It will: (1) reach twice the speed of sound at altitude; (2) be 
capable of high subsonic speeds at ground level; and (3) have short take-off and landing 


capabilities from inferior surtaces. 


The Minister of Defence said, when announcing the 
order: “It is believed that no other single aircraft in 
the world can match the performance of the TSR 2 in 
all three respects.” The TSR 2 will be powered by the 
Bristo] Siddeley Olympus turbojet. 

The Bristol Siddeley Olympus has proved itself in ser- 
vice to be one of the most, successful turbojets ever built. 
Its truly astonishing built-in potential has been striking- 
ly demonstrated by the threefold increase in power from 
the 11,000-lb thrust of the original production engine to 
the 38,000-ib thrust with reheat of the latest version. 


The Olympus, which has already helped the Avro 
Vulcan V-bomber to achieve its outstanding performance, 
embodies all the qualities essential for the efficient propul- 
sion of a supersonic aircraft: high power at high altitude; 
remarkable handling characteristics; extremely low fuel 
consumption; great operational flexibility; a long over- 
haul life; and the highest power for its weight of any 
high-thrust turbojet. The Olympus is eminently suitable 
for Britain’s civil supersonic transport. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 


BRISTOL AERO-INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 10210 PIE IX BLVD., MONTREAL NORTH, QUE. 


POWER FOR THIS 


The Bristol! Siddeley Olympus high-thrust 
turbojet powers the Avro Vulcan V-bomber— 
gives this delta-winged spearhead of the RAF’s 
deterrent force an outstanding performance. 
Current Olympus versions deliver 20,000-Ib 
thrust dry. Even more advanced Olympus 
versions are rated at 33,000 lb with reheat. 


«+» AND THIS 


The Gristo!l Siddeley industrial 
gas turbine engine powers a 3-megawatt turbo- 
generator. Designed for peak-lopping and stand. 
by generation, this new pocket power station, 
two of which are in se: vice, delivers full power 
within 2 minutes of a wld start for a lower 
capital cost than any other type of installation. 


»». AND THIS 


Proteus 
the world’s 


The Bristol Siddeley Marine Proteus powers 
fastest naval vessels, the 
class Royal Navy patrol boats, built by Vosper 
Ltd. Three Proteus deliver a total of 10,500 hp 
~—propel these 96-ft boats at over 50 knots. The 
Marine Proteus is quick-starting and reliable and 
holds large reserves of power. 


“Brave” 
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Company 
Reports 


Financial 


COMMERCIAL FINANCE CORP., 
Toronto, net profit of $112,280 for 
1960 was up 11%. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec. 31: 1960 1959 


Total income ....++. $130,625 $116,207 
Less: Expenses . 14,845 13,976 
Ine. taxes .. 500 1,200 
Net profit ° 101,121 
Less’ Dividends “ 89,945 
Surples for year ..... 8,75 11,176 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Common $6.24 $5.62 
WE ig hoes thaw 3.75 + stk.s 5.00 
h - pref, shs, ($1 par) for each com, sh. 
eid. 


Shares o/s as at Dee. 31: 
Common, n.p.v. ...- 18,005 18,005 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Dec. 31: 1960 


Cash & rec ° $188,758 
Mktable. secs.* . 
Total assets ... 
Accts., etc., pay, s.co 
Capital stock osvece 
Capital surplus ..,.+. 
Earned surplus ...++.« 
“Market value ..++. 


Life Insurance 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Toronto, new business written in 
1960 was $513.8 million, up 22.7%. 
Of total, $24.2 million was in new 
annuity contracts. 

Insurance in force rose 14.9% to 
$2,580.5 million. Annuities increased 
11.2% to $251.8 million. 

Income was $79.7 million ($71.9 
million in 1959) and included $63.6 
million from premiums and $15.8 
million investment income. 

Policy payments totaled $35.1 mil- 
lion ($29.9 million), including $10.9 
million death and disability bene- 
fits; $19.5 million to living policy- 
holders and $3.9 million in dividends 
to policyholders. 

Assets increased 9.3% to $331.2 
million. 

Investment in bonds increased by 
$8.3 million to $125.9 million, in 


mortgages by $15.1 million to $147.2 5 : t : 3 
million. FF F a , . 

Net rate of interest earned was , A 4 
5.21% (5.02%). eae F Se eas 


————$000—____ 
Insurance in force .. 2,580,567 2,244,953 
New insurance ...... 489,625 391,975 


Annuities in force ... 251,794 226,421 # satel creates 
New annuities ....... 24,208 26,682 % % ‘ F , : 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ITEMS 


Total income . 79,679 71,927 - ’ ae 
Premiums . 63,610 s We : : q a H 
« Investment income. 15,842 ee + #e 
Capital gains 227 I rom 
Policy payments ... 35,133 q Pass rr rf Katee 
eR oS ee , : S 


Incr. req. for future 

benefits 22,582 
Shareholders credit . 594 47 
Expense & approp. .. 18,859 16,618 


Increase in. gen. sur- bee et pew, . : s,s 
TP... Be Ue. E se A tree is timber. It is boards, planks, pulp. _ covering in all these places. But it is so hard 


Liab FE pron aa ere 3 ‘ But a tree is also one of the most astonishing and strong and practical that it can do 


ca ee) ) aa : ~. chemical composites we know. And this even more; it can be shaped into industrial 


Contingency reserve; 25002 Ma os a is where Cyanamid of Canada’s chemistry gears; it serves as the base for printed 


Contingency reserve . 2,500 


gy phe 331,193 908; - aah Stn 0 tea , begins to work. electrical circuits, as switchboard panels, 


Hei interest earned’: $3im bua ‘ me OY : Er (a We take the whole tree and break it down as the covering for many types of home 
‘ ; 7 into a new product—harder, smoother,. and office furniture, and in a host of other 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE AS- Bs : ‘e x. ue longer-lasting, far more economical than the _ applications. 
SURANCE CO., Toronto, new busi- , : : oon a Si / : : ‘ 
ness written in 1960 was a record we a wood of the tree itself. Formica, then, is one example of the 
$331.3 million, up 3%. New life in- on a a This new product is Cyanamid’s Formica*. | Cyanamid idea—to take Canada’s natural 
surance sales rose 3.9% to $279.5 i oe : : . . . 
million, new annuities sales were ies fie It is the hardtop covering for tables and resources, to work with them, ryan are 
down 1.9% to $51.8 million. P : i and, in Canada, create a new and usefu 
Total business in force at Dec. 31/ oe : counters in homes, hospitals, banks, stores : , 
60 was $2,233 million, up 11.1%. wd a —— and offices. It also serves as a flawless wall- _ product. 
Income was $61 million ($57.2 } i, - 
million in 1959) and included $29.2 
million from premiums, $16 million 


annuity considerations, and $15.8 ; . “ 
million investment income. pees oan ree j CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED 
Policy payments totaled $21.6 mil- : ; 
lion ($21.5 million), including $6.6 MONTREAL 3, QUB. 
million death claims, $7.6 million 
a ~uity benefits and $7.4 million 
other contract benefits. 
Assets increased 8.2% to $336.4 
million. Bonds accounted for 47.3% 
of total assets, stocks 4.6%, mort- 
gages 38%, real estate 2.7%, and 
policy loans 4.5%. 
Net interest earned was 5.05% 
(4.92%). 
Company in 1960 was licensed to 
carry on business in Ohio, although 
no active steps have been taken as 
yet to establish an agency. It is now 
licensed in 10 states. 


1960 1959 
ii 


Life assurance in force 1,710,596 1,537,745 

Annuities in force ... 522,648 471,841 

New life assurance .. 279,491 268,905 

New annuities ; 51,831 52,841 

INCOME AND EXPENSE ITEMS 

Total revenue 60,991 57,218 
Premiums 29 27,396 
Consid. for annuities 15,647 
Inv., Inc., etc. ...0 1 

Policy payments ..+. 

Incr. in policy res. oss 

Exps, & taxes .....0¢ 

Other, payments ...+.- 

Net revenue ........¢ 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Liabs, to pol’holders 
incl, actuarial res, . 307,363 
Other liabs. 
Prov. for pol. divds, « 
Special reserves ..see 
Free surplus ....... 
Total assets oses 
Net interest earned .. 


ANNOUNCE EIN EE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
APPOINTMENT 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS...The name Cyanamid is nowhere on your car, MEDICINE ,..Cyanamid is one of the world’s leading developers and pro- FARMING... In 1907, Cyanamid built its first plant in Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
but almost everything in it — from steel to fabrics, tires to paint, gas and oil ducers of antibiotics to combat the waste of infections and disease. Described as to produce vital nitrogen fertilizers. Today, in four out of six Canadian plants, 
to plastic fittings — is being manufactured more efficiently with the aid of ‘wonder drugs’ only a few short years ago, Lederle products such as Declomycin* Cyanamid manufactures, among other things, many products to help increase 
industrial chemicals, many of them supplied by Cyanamid of Canada. and Achromycin* are today used in every hospital throughout Canada. our harvests and protect plants and livestock against waste and sickness. 


4. M. ROBERTS 


Appointment of J. M. Roberts as vice- 
president, traffic, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, is announced by N. R. 
Crump, chairman and president. Mr. 
Roberts succeeds the late C. D. Edsforth. 

Mr, Roberts hes represented Canadian 
Pacific's traffic department in various 
freight rate hearings before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and more re-| 
cently before the MacPherson Royal Com- 
mission on Transportation. He has served 
the traffic department at Winnipeg, 
Vencovuver and Montreal for the post 38 
years, since September, 1959, as general 
traffic manager. 


ee 5 eee 





‘A.G.F. MANAGEMENT LIMITED 


secsoucessssescss EXPORT TO U.K.7 
KEEP YOUR PRESENT 208 pi ced le, cr 
: U, sales representation. 


Westi se P.O. Box 1236, Fredericton, N.B. 


Tel: GRanite 2-6160 
* 


360 Bay Street, Toronto I, Ont. 5 


ore seeking top quality men, capable 
of soles organization, management and 
training, te franchise as territory 
managers. 

We offer a vested interest contract on 
@ small deposit, from $250 to $2,000, 
depending on level and size of terri- 
tory. We guarantee return of deposit 
after thirty days if nob satisfied. 

Te get the full potential of this newest 
and best trade stamp program read the 
article on page 116 of the August 1960 
issue of Fortune magazine. 

if you are ready te put some of your 
money and much ef your time inte « 
business thet con earn much more than 
you probably think it can, give us 
your name, address, phone number, per- 
sonal background, and availability in 
the first letter. A personal interview 
will be arranged, 


UNLIMITED WORLD 
ENTERPRISES, LTD. 


561 Oasis Street, New Braunfels, Texas 


FOR SALE 
REALTY 
LOSS COMPANY 


Clean real estate company having loss 
on hand disposal in 1960 of $50,000. 
Write Box 810 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
THE MARITIMES 


Mechanical Engineer establishing a manufac- 
turers agency in the Maritimes interested in 
contacting manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment desiring representation in this area, 
Part time and job contract alse considered. 


Bex 607, The Financial Post, Teronte 


MANAGERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICAN GROWTH FUND LIMITED 
: ; half-hour 

laundry 
store 


HELPS GIVE YOU 


Announce the formation of raisins enenints 


ECF 


EUROPEAN GROWTH FUND LIMITED 


WESTERN CANADIAN 


MACHINE SHOP 


‘s interested in contacting Eastern manu- 
facturers with the object of manufacturing 
his products tn Edmonton. Write 
BOX 752 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


GEIGER COUNTERS 


large quantity, various sizes. 
Priced right for quick disposal. 


BOX 772, 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


GIGANTIC PROFITS 


(Up to 80%) with a Miniature Golf Course. Minimum land require- 
ment 15,000 sq. ft. Total investment $15,000. We can supply you 
with complete Miniature Golf Course plans or construct course 
consisting of 18 beautiful holes. Driving Range plans and equipment 
also available. Over 100 succcessful installations in U. S. and 
Canada. Write to: 


DOG ’N SUDS OF CANADA LIMITED 
Box 805, Saskatoon @ Phone: DI 3-1665 — 


CANADIAN IMPORTERS 


You too can have your own London offices 
by utilizing the experienced merchanting 
services In U.K. and Europe of: 


EASTERN UNION COMPANY 


29 BURY STREET, 
ST. JAMES, LONDON $.W.1 
ENGLAND. 


COMMUNICATIONS INVITED 


WESTINGHOUSE 
LAUNDROMAT® STORES 


Don’t risk your capital on untried 
inexperienced dis- 
tributors. Call or write for details. 


ALD CANADA, LTD. 
25 Blefield Road 
Rexdale, Ontarie 

ROger 6-7255 


Qs sensessessesessseD 


a lh 


COLF BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Exclusive franchise to sell and lease the 
ARNOLD PALMER ONE MAN GOLF CAR 
now being allocated in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Quebec and the Maritimes. Responsible parties only. 


Contact: Arnold Palmer Golf Car Co., Suite 307, 170 The Donway West 
Toronto, Ont. © HI. 7-8581 


A Canadian, 
open-end mutual fund 


investing primarily in the growth industries 


YOU GET 
MORE FROM 


McCLARY-EASY 


It takes only about a $6,000 in- 
vestment to start making. big 
returns with a McCLARY- 
EASY SELF SERVE LAUN- 
DRY! Hundreds of McClary- 
Easy Laundry Store owners are 
realizing booming profits be- 
cause of McCLARY-EASY’s 
extra advantages! 


1. McCLARY-EASY SPIRALA- 
TOR AUTOMATICS and 
DRYERS give top results 
... insure customer satis- 
faction. 


2. PARTS and SERVICE are 
GUARANTEED . . . direct 
by the manufacturer, 


3. McCLARY-EASY’S LONG 
EXPERIENCE in setting up 
stores means they can 
help you pick top-profit 
locations. 


4.GSW SUPPLIES ALL 
EQUIPMENT, assists in 
financing, _ installation, 
and promotion. 


EXCLUSIVE! 


PHILCO-BENDIX 
EQUIPPED 


Coin Operated 
Launderette Has 
Amazing Profit Potential 
with 


DOUBLE-LOAD 


DOUBLE-PROFIT 
WASHERS 


AND 


COIN OPERATED 
DRY CLEANING 
MACHINES 


For Information Without 
Obligation . . . Contact 


KOIN LAUNDRY SALES, LTD. 
20 College Street, Terente 2, Ontarie 
Telephone: WA 5-455 


KOIN LAUNDRY SALES, ‘TD. 
4117 Fourth Street, N.W. Calgary, Alberta 
Telephone: AV-9-4776 


COFFEE BREAK 


The newest idea in coffee servicing of 
banks, offices, barber shops, beauty salons, 


of the European Common Market 
WELDERS AND PRECISION 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


wish to contact European or Eastern 
Canadian Manufacturers with a view 
to setting up sub-manufacturing or 
service facilities in Western Canada: 


WELDANGRIND LIMITED 


14706 ~ 112 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


supermarkets, coin op laundries, etc., is 
now available in Canada. The ‘‘Coffee 
Break” unit effectively fills the require- 
ments of countless thousands of locations 
that cannot be serviced economically by the 
larger more expensive coffee dispensing 
machines, A ‘‘Coffee Break” route can 
net you $20,000 per year. after all ex- 
Penses, including staff. A few hours 
supervision each week is all that’s re- 
quired. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED MOST AREAS 


Write 
COFFEE BREAK 
Bex 817, The Financial Post, Teronte 


and Great Britain 


PROSPECTUS AND FULL DETAILS FROM THE ABOVE 


OR YOUR OWN INVESTMENT DEALER OR STOCK BROKER 


can’s Canadian primary ingot. 

The new plant will produce 
aluminum re-roll stock which 
will be purchased by the four 
owners for further fabrication 
in their respective sheet mills. 

Aluminium will own 50% of 
the equity in the new company, 


WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 
EASTERN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


PRODUCTS & SERVICES LTD. 
840 ST. VALLIER ST. W. QUEBEC CITY, P.Q. 


Oswego, N.Y., For Alcan Fabricator 


million, 100,000 ton-a-year hot 
rolling mill (FP, Oct. 29/60). 
When in operation in early 
1963, the new mill will become 
an important customer for Al- 


MONTREAL (Staff) —~, fabricating venture in the U.S. 
Aluminium Ltd. has picked| There Aluminium, in partner- 
Oswego, N.Y., on the south-east | ship with Bridgeport Brass Co., 
shore of Lake Ontario, as the| Cerro Corp., and Scovill Manu- 
site for its first aluminum| facturing Co., will build a $30 


FOR SALE 


Retail garage holding one of big three franchises, doing $800,- 
000.00 to $900,000.00 per year. New building within past four 
years, staff of 27. Owner will lease land and building. Loca- 
tion central Alberta. 

BOX 782, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


_clear up complaints fast _ 


Greene teeter eee reenter 


Need more money? 


Investment news in The Financial 
Post can help you in many specific 
ways. Read it regularly. Subscribe 
today. 


In Canada: $8 s year; 2 years $14 
Elsewhere: $9 a year; 2 years $16 


HAVE $25,000 — WILL INVEST 


Young man, college degree, with 
broad knowledge and diversified ex- 
perience seeks partnership into or 
acquisition of going concern. Please 
reply to 


Box 809, The Financial Post, Toronto 


NOW make big returns on your 
investment with the LEADERS 
in the Coin Laundry Sto-e busi- 
mess: contact... 


SPEED-WASH 


COIN LAUNDRIES REQ’D $50,000.00 


to finance construction of Lodge, Banquet and Dance Hall and a miniature 
Golf Course on 112 acres of beautiful Park land ideally suited for holiday 
resort. Land contains running stream which has been dammed to form 30 
acres of Lake for swimming and boating. Money may be secured either by 
mortgage at good interest or share in business. 


BOX NO. 813, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


McClary-Easy 
Coin Operated Laundry 
Division of 


ata Mecattea ect ist! mT i 
ashers, Mechanica] perfection, low- 

ei mesteceonte tae te ee eho UT CC 

raw — "2 fm, eee — m 

ave made Speed Queen in sales . L 

in Canada and the unchallenged leader abel eth tiataie ale sa lcaeaie A 
> = a by = Be the First to Enjoy This Amazing Opportunity in Canada 
laundry equipment, write us for full 
information, Compare our complete 


GENERAL 
STEEL WARES 


% 199 River St. TORONTO 2 


UCH “ 


MAY BE HANDLED IN ADDITION TO YOUR PRESENT BUSINESS. 100% ABSENTEE 
MANAGEMENT. 7 
sr 


We offer the “‘Key to Your Success’’ in the fabulous **CAR'’ WASH INDUSTRY. 
Qualified parties desiring a PROVEN AND PROFITABLE business can own a CHAIN 
STORE type operation with the WORLD'S “'FIRST’’ COMPLETE AUTOMATIC CAR WASH, 
WASHMOBILE offer a RARE opportunity for INDEPENDENCE and SECURITY in the MULTI- 
MILLION DOLLAR *'CAR'' WASH INDUSTRY. Become a multiple WASHMOBILE operator. 


VANCOUVER 
FA, 1-3291 


LONDON 
GE. 4-6831 


MONTREAL 
WE. 2-6181 


WINNIPEG 


SP. 5-8471 
No building to buy e No fixed overhead e No labor problem 


Previous experience is unnecessary. WASHMOBILE provides top locations in high dollar 
potential areas and installs the equipment, Area and local franchises are presently 
available. May be handled in addition to your present occupation, If you are interested 
in @ MONEY-MAKING business where your tolal investment can be @ modest $4,690 
end deal with a company that invites your most rigid investigation. 


FRANCHISES 


Be selective; choose from best offers available. Nation-wide openings. i 
Excellent opportunities for the establishment of YOUR OWN DEALER- "Aah: lay for a Pe 
SHIP. Learn of the really choice franchises before you act. Send money 
order or cheque today—1 year. $20.00; 4 months trial offer $10.00. 


FRANCHISE GAZETTE PTT 
P.O. Box 385, Adelaide Postal Station, Torente 1? 


CANADIAN WASHMOBILE 5S Se 


N AVE. W 


a 


59 OUNDAS 


10,500 
4,100 


Ryanor 


Jupiter 3,21 
Salada 


C Marcus 
Kerr-Addison 


Belcher 
C Mic Mac 


Bell Phone 


LONG DISTANCE -the next best thing to being there 


There's no substitute for the warm, friendly feeling of 
talking person to person. Use the PERSONAL TOUCH of 
the long distance telephone to make good customers even 
better ones ... for expediting, collections, visits between trips. 


Ask our long distance represéntative to describe many ways 
to use long distance on a planned basis to save you money, in- 
crease earnings. Call your Telephone Company business office. 


wsiur) TRANS-CANADA (iPr(2> TELEPHONE. SYSTEM 


Nation wide Telecommunication Service 


Short Position 
Rises on TSE 


Short position on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange rose to 1,188,975 
shares of 213 issues on Feb. 15, 
compared with 1,101,385 shares 


of 218 issues on Jan. 31. 

Among the changes were: 
Steck Shares 

Murray 

N Kelore 

N Mylam 

Orchan 

Pembina 

Pros 


Sherritt 

Stelco 

Steep Rock 
+59,500 Tombill 

Trans Mtn 

United Oils 
+ 4,800 


Here are the short positions in 


+ 400 


Stock 
Aluminium 


Bethlehem 
Bicroft 
Bowater 5) pr 
Bowater Paper 120 
Britalta 100 
BA Oil 100 
B C Elec 4j 75 
Do 43 160 
B C Forest 
Brunswick 
Brazilian 
Buffalo Ank 
Bunker Hill 
Calgary & Ed 
Camp Chib 
Camp RL 
Can Cement 
Can Southern 
wts 


Do 
Can Tungsten 
Cdn Brew 
Cdn Devnian 
Cdn Dyno 
Cdn Curtiss-W 
Cdn Exp Gas 
Cdn Husky 


Do wits 
Cdn Ind Gas 
Cdn Marconi 
Cdn Nor West 
Cdn Oil 
Cdn Superior 
Can-Erin 
Captain 
Cent Del Rio 
Cent Porc 
Charter 


Chromium 
Cochenour 
Cockshutt 
Columb Cellu 


Cc 

Coniaurum 
on eTery 
€ Haifiwett , “3: 
C Marbenor 16, 


oo 


SsSEGEEERSES=2¢28 


o 


~ = oS 


SEBSSSSSSSSSE8SRe 


oo 
ss 


tS 


C Smelters 
C Mosher 
C Regcourt 
Craigmount 
Deer Horn 


s25222S8 


Denison 
Devon Palm 15,000 
Dickenson 2,100 
Dome M 
Dom Elect wts 375 
Dom Fdries 275 
Dom Stores 
Dom Tar 
Dynamic 
E Malartic 
Elder 
Falconbridge 
Faraday 
Fargo 
Fatima 
Frobisher 
Frosst A 
Geco 
Gen Develop 2 
Gen Stl Wares 100 
Giant Mascot 1,500 
Giant Yk 1,900 
Granduc 1,500 
G L Paper 275 
G L Pow wits 
Gt Wpg 56 wts 900 
Hightland-B 2,500 
Hollinger 1 
Home Oil A 

Do B 


Imp Oil 

Ind Accept 
Inland N Gas 
Inspiration 
Int Nickel 
Inv Synd A 
Irish Copper 
Iron Bay 


_ 


~ So San ak 
$83323883225 


, 


s 


SeoSSeesysz 


ab83s 


Jacobus 
Jockey Club 
Do B wts 


3 


200 

300 
Kilembe 5 
Lamaque 
Latin Amer 
Langis 
Leitch 
Little L Lac 
Loblaw Co A 
Lorado 
Madsen 
Magnet 
Malartic GF 
Marboy 
Martin 
Massey-F 
Medallion 
Merrill 
Meta 
Moore 
Murray 
Nat Pete 
New Hosco 
N Kelore 
N Mylaque 


wm 


=n 
tittiiitiiiiitiitisitit td 


~ 
ctenw wo 


N Coldstrea' 
North Ranki 
Northgate 
Northspan w 
O'Leary 
Orchan 
Pamour 
Pembina 
Peruvian 
Ponder 


3 


apiiens iP Been when 
geueeszsezssssezees 


Do w 270 
San Antonio 13,100 
Sapphire 25,000 
Satellite ’ 
Security Free 
Seven Arts 
Shawinigan A 
Sherritt 
Silver-Miller 
Silverw'd A 
Siscoe 
SKD Mig 
South Union 
Stanwell 
Steel of Can 
Steep Rock 
Steinbergs A 200 
Sturgeon 26,000 
Sunburst 11,500 
Superior Prop 
Sylvanite 
Temagami 
Thomp Lund 
Tidal 
Tombill 
Traders F A 
Trans Can PL 1,400 
Trans Mtn 250 


Un Keno 

Un Oils 
Upper Can 
Ventures 
ViolaMac 
Walker G&W 


LOSS 
COMPANY 


Charter with loss of 
$63,000 in year end- 
ed 1959 for sale, for 
full information write 


BOX 819, 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
RATES 


$11.76 per col. inch per insertion 
(84 cents per agate line, 14 lines con- 
stitute one inch). Closing date — 
Copy must be in Toronto Office by 
Monday a.m. Display advertising in 
this section payable in advance, For 
reservations and er informa. 
tion apply, Advertising Dept., 481 
University Ave., Toronto. 
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his is Canada's national meeting place 
for executives who have positions to offer 
ind for those who have ability. to offe 


AVAILABLE 


. >_>. 2. 


COMPTROLLER J.B. Fraser Executive Placement Consultants Ltd. 


" Canada’s leading Executive and Professional Placement Company, 


The Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg in- Industry and Executives from coast to coast for 
vites applications for the office of Comptroller which will confidential enquiries. 


~~~ THE OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR GENERAL 
eo. Ree ~ OTTAWA. © © 
| requires @ number of 
POSITIONS WANTED | 4. es SENIOR AUDITORS 
Salaries $6900 t6 $9800 depending upon qualifications. and 
MR. PRESIDENT : 


- experience., : 
Are you looking for a Canadian to direct your operations in Canada? Applications are invited from registered members of recog- 
I am aged 45, senior officer of a multi-billion dollar corporation, 


nized professional accounting associations who possess a 
RCAF veteran, graduate of McGill University and Harvard Busi- minimum of five years’ practical auditing experience. 
ness School. 


Apply IMMEDIATELY on application form CSC 36, obtain- 
BOX 803, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO able nearest Civil Service Commission Office, OR by letter, 
outlining full qualifications, to the CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION, OTTAWA not: later than MARCH 3, 1961. Please 
quote reference 61-801A. 


POSITIONS 


ECONOMIST 


Management, sales, administration, ac- 
counting, preduction and purchasing 
experience in smali metal fabricating, 
jobbing and importing company. Age 
Would re- 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


Age 34, tax, construction experi- 
ence. Desires position. Toronto 


Resume on request, areca preferred. 


locate 
Box 808, The Financial Post, Toronto 


BOX 811 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ACCOUNTING 


SOMEONE TO DELEGATE TO 


Energetic 29 year old Canadian Graduate Engineer. Ready and willing to 
apply hard work, pleasant personality, enthusiasm, imagination and in- 
genuity to your problems Some experience in Sales and Financial Manage- 
ment, Broad manufacturing experience in planning, sa2tting up and managing 
300 and 400 man plants. ’ 


BOX 814, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


Senior merchandiser wants to relocate 
in retail general management. Formerly 
buyer of top department store chain 
with central buying operation, now mer- 
chandise manager of consumer goods 


STORE GROUPS ... 
. importer. University trained. Age 40. 
BOX 818, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


DEPARTMENT STORES ... 


REAL ESTATE EXECUTIVE 


with C.P.M. degree, 10 years’ experience in Management, Leasing, 
Public Relations, Trust Accounting, Staff Supervision, etc. Bilin- 
gual. Will relocate. 

BOX 820, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


Do you need an 


EXPEDITER 


— a fully dependable man who will act promptly and constantly in 
your best interests? F : 

19 years successfully operating my own business — manufacturing, 
administration, purchasing, etc., am free to accept a position of 
scope and trust with a company or individuals. Remuneration to 
be commensurate with responsibilities involved. All offers will be 
considered, : : : : f 
Aged 42, Canadian, married, in excellent health. Replies strictly 
confidential. 

BOX 825, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


Rapidly expanding multi-unit company seeks imaginative 
young men with degrees in Accounting or Business Admin- 
istration and a minimum of two years’ industrial experience. 


These young men must have initiative and leadership quali- 
ties to develop into future department heads. 


They will be assigned to various departments. including: 
Internal Audit, General accounting, Systems and Methods, 
Corporate accounting. 

Salary commensurate with experience and ability. 
Applicants should forward detailed resume of experience 
and education to: 


STEINBERG’S EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
1010 St. Catherine St. East, 

Room 310, 

Montreal, Que. 


ALL REPLIES WILL BE TREATED IN STRICT CONFIDENCE 


eneral manager, 
nancial and sales exp., automobile 


or allied field, young, aggressive, 
approx. 20M. 


sales manager, 
housewares, 15-20M. 


market supervisor 
extensive research exp., 
relocate, 12-15M. 





SUPERVISOR 
PLANT MAINTENANCE 


Age 38 sound education, 20 years experience 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 


Age 31, with over 10 years experience in all 
personnel functions, including contract nego- 
t ations in major industries. Desires respons- 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH ANALYST 


Large industrial organization with head office in Montreal 


be a senior position in the organization. Responsibilities 
include direct supervision of centralized accounting, 
financial reporting and budgetary control for the Cor- 
poration as a whole. 


‘Applicants should be either Chartered Accountants with 
substantial administrative experience in a large organ- 
ization, or persons with at least ten years experience 
in a senior accounting position with a major Govern- 
ment organization. 


The salary will depend upon experience and qualifica- 
tion. 


Applications, with salary expected, should be sent on 
confidential basis by 4th March to: 


RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON 
460 ST. JOHN STREET 
MONTREAL 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


for young organization. Must be experienced in selling intangibles, able to 
meet top executives. Good commission, interesting earning prospects due to 
completely new field. Mail complete resume of personal history and business 


experience .o: 
PRESIDENT 
BOX 804, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


BUYER 
REQUIRED 


Metal Fabricating and Chemicals 


Must have experience. Age 30-35. We 
want a man who can get things done 
and can be developed to office mana- 
ger rank, responsible for purchasing, 
order department, stock control, office 
and factory administration. Write in 
confidence: 


Box 816, The Financial Post, Toronto 


EXECUTIVE AND SALARY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Required by 
Civil Service Commission 
Province of Nova Scotia 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

University degree with special- 
ized training and extensive and 
successful experience in the 
fields of Economics, Statistics, 
Research and Personnel Admin- 
istration. PERSONNEL 

JOHN W. A. FLEURY AND 


CHARLES 


requirements are negotiated in all 
,000 to $60,000 a year and Presidential levels. 
MONTREAL— vi. 2-9835 


The Drummond Building 
1117 St. Catherine Street West 


categories from 


TORONTO— Wa. 2-2191 
The Confederation Life Building 
321. Bloor Street East 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


Multi-Plant Manufacturer is seeking a mature and reliable indi- 
vidual to operate its Toronto metal fabricating plant. Will be re- 
sponsiblé for all production functions including punch press 
set-ups, maintenance, scheduling, quality control, warehousing, and 
shipping of a small operation. 


Candidate should be 35-45 with proven and successful record in 
getting production results with little top management supervision 
and with maintaining good employee relations. Have skilled work- 
ing knowledge in the installation, tool set-up, maintenance, and 
operation of punch presses. Possess working experience with rou- 
tine factory administration. Submit full particulars in first letter to: 


BOX 806, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEER 
SUPERVISOR 


Graduate Engineer with a minimum of eight years’ experience in 
methods, time study, manufacturing processes, factory engineering 
and cost analysis pequired to assume full responsibility for all manu- 
facturing engineering activities. 

This is a senior position with an international manufacturing 
organization. 


Apply in writing giving full personal history to: 
BOX 802, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


RESUME 
SERVICE CO. 


Your job application will be 
more effective with our pro- 
fessionally prepared résumé, 
Write for details or inquire at 
Rm 804 87 Eglinton Ave, 
Fast Torento HT! 1 6362. 


EXECUTIVES 


& Part-Time Personne! Ltd. 


Specialists in supplying 


HELP OF THE HIGHEST CALIBRE 
to the 
Advertising — Marketing 


in electrical, mechanical and building main 
tenance. Capable of assuming complete charge 
Plan. Engineering Dept. 

Box 824, The Financial Post, Toronto 


requires scientist or graduate mathematician with experience 
in the application of mathematics and statistics to industrial 


problems. 


ible position with possibilities of future 
advancements. 
Box 822, The Financial Post, Toronto 


DUTIES: 


To perform various administra- 
tive functions, to conduct re- 


ASSOCIATES LTD. 
Professional Persennel Service 
in the WEST 
Employee Appraisals 


Need more money? 


Investment news in The Financial 


ministrator of design, construction and opera- 


turer consultant or heavy industrial concern. 
Lacation Southern Ontario, 


Read for profit 

Don’t let business surprises catch 
you off balance. Get The Financial 
Post for timely, week-by-week 
ree of business across the 
and. 


{mn ¢anada: 
Elsewhere: 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Fourteen yeurs diversified experience in power 
generation and pulp and paper flelds as ad- 


tio, Desires position with electrical manufac- 


$8 = year; 2 years $14 


Box 823, The Financial Post, Toronte $9 = year; 2 years $16 


SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE SOON 


University graduate, age 36; widely experienced — engineering, 

manufacturing, sales and general management — largely in elec- 

trical and electronics fields; accustomed to dealing with top execu- 

tives and government officials. Seeks challenging assignment with 

opportunity for long term growth. Prefer Southwestern Ontario or 
oronto location. 


BOX 821, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


MARKETING OR FINANCE 


Thirty-five years old, married, primary education in Middle-East. B.A., 
University of Toronto. Business experience in financial & credit field. Fluent 
in French, Italian, Greek & Arabic, Presently back at University taking 
Postgraduate Course in Business Administration. Wants position with U.S. 
or Canadian company in Southern Europe or Middle-East. 


BOX 826, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


THOUSANDS OF $7,000-$35,000 


To act as technical specialist on major operations research 
assignments covering a wide range of Company activities in- 
cluding the fields of transportation, allocation and scheduling. 


At least five years post-graduate experience and proven ability 
to produce original solutions. te complex problems, Salary 
commensurate with experience. 


Piease apply in writing to: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Employment Department, P.O. Box 6090, Montreal, Quebec 
PLACEMENT 


\ E PC Bicseublacs 


at all levels 
Suite 304, 97 Eglinton E. 


EXECUTIVE 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 
U.S.A, — OVERSEAS 


Get Free Sample Report 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT REPORTS 
20 E. Jackson—902M—Chicago 4, Ill. 


forérito 12, HU, 1-630) 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 247=S 


$11.76 per column inch (one column wide x one inch deep) or 84 cents 


r agate line (14 agate lines = one column inch.) Copy must be in 
oronto Office Monday a.m. Display advertising in this section is 


payable in advance. 


REAL ESTATE 


A CANADA-WIDE MARKETPLACE FOR BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Are you desirous of locating at the Lakehead? 
Particularly in the progressive city of Port Arthur? 


If so, one of the following properties may be just what you are 
looking for:— 
No. 1 On main thoroughfare (Cumberland St.) just eight blocks 


from city centre, 190’ x 214’ complete with large industrial 
building. Perfect for Hotel, Motel, Service Station, Restaur- 


ant, etc. 


3.31 acres alongside CPR main line, complete with reinforced 
concrete slab. 600’ x 138’. If you want to build a warehouse, 
etc., this is for you, as the floor is already in. 


Further details available by contacting the owners at 


tell 
W. C. McLAUGHLIN 
Limited 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
WAREHOUSES AND FACTORIES 


New April Occupancy — 
11,000 sq. ft. — One Floor 
WAREHOUSE, DISTRIBUTION, 
ASSEMBLY 
IN WINNIPEG AREA 


®@ Fireproof Stéel and Concrete 

® New Style Dry Sprinkler System 

@® Paved Highway - Fireplug Front 

@ High Ceiling Height 

@ Natural Daylight - South, East, West 

®@ Gas Blower Ceiling Heaters 

@ Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 

® Hard Reinforced Concrete Floors 

® Offices, Luncheonette, Lavatories 

®@ Adjacent Surfaced Parking 

@ Two Truck Loading Docks 

@ Trackage Available @ Long Lease 

® Low Rental, 8lc sq. ft., all net 

Other Spaces, 5,000 to 100,000 
Available for Rent or Sale 


REALTORS SINCE 1922 


WA: 4-1146 
360 Bioor St. E. © Toronto 





sq. ft., 


search studies and to serve as 
Technical Advisor to the Civil 
Service Commission on matters 
relating to wage and salary 
structures. 


Selective Search and Placement 
708 475 HOWE ST., VANCOUVER 1, 8.C. 


ONTARIO 


OPO PSYCHOLOGICAL 


CENTRE 
For aptitude and 
executive assessments. 
Educational and career 
planning. 
97 Eglinton Ave. E., 


—— 


SALARY: 
Commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. 
APPLY TO 
N.S. Civil Service Commission 


P.O. Box 943, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


PROJECT CHEMIST 


(in Saskatoon) 


This position is open initially in Winnipeg and represents a 
unique opportunity with a large and’ rapidly expanding merchan- 
dising and manufacturing organization. Will at first be required 
to assist in the development and perfection of organic chemical 
processes in new multi-million dollar chemical plant and to aid 
in determining process methods and to assist management on 
technical problems. This will involve pilot chemistry work. 
Degree standing desirable but not essential. Some years of back- 
ground experience in advanced organic chemistry is very 
desirable. 

All replies are regarded as confidential and there is no obligation 
whatever. Write to 


c. W. GOWAN 
GOWAN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


515 Paris Bldg. © Winnipeg 2, Man. 


G. M. GEST CONTRACTORS LIMITED 
CONSTRUCTION MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Permanent position with expanding Electrical, Mechanical and Utility 
Contracting Company. Initial assignment will be Field Supervision of 
Mechanical and Piping Installations on Major Construction Projects. 
Candidate will be expected to advance through field work, Mechanical 
Estimating, Contract Supervision, Project Control, etc., to Senior 
responsibilities in the Mechanical Division. 


REQUIREMENTS: — 

@ English speaking or Bilingual 

e@ Graduate Engineer or equivalent, having or able to obtain, Member- 
ship in a Provincial Engineering Association. 

@ Age: range 30-40, 

e@ Eight to ten years’ experience in Canadian Construction. 

e@ Salary—Open. 


Reply to:— 
Chief Engineer, 
G. M. Gest Contractors Limited, 


Toronto. HU. 1-6362 





120 EGLINTON EAST 


Sales Fields Post can help you in many specific 
HU. 7-1576 ~ od Read it regularly. Subscribe 


TORONTO 12 In Canada: $8 
Eisewhere: $9 


2 years $14 


® year; 
2 years $16 


& year; 


ACCOUNTING METHODS 
ANALYSTS 


A major Canadian company requires senior and intermediate 
methods analysts to conduct and supervise important ana com- 
plex accounting methods projects. There are a number of posi- 
tions available in several cities across Canada. Candidates will 
probably be aged 25 to 40 and have a degree such as B.Com., 
C.A. or Bus. Admin., together with a good business background 
which has included analytic work and preferably some direct 
experience in methods work. 

The important role which the méthods function has in this com- 
pany’s program to revise and improve accounting systems pro- 
vides unique training experience as well as unusually attractive 
promotional opportunities. 

Salary wil) be fully commensurate with qualifications. Appli- 
cations will be treated in strict confidence. Please send a per- 


sonal resume to 


BOX 801, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER — POWER SYSTEMS 
$11,000 - $12,500 


NATIONAL ENERGY BOARD 
OTTAWA 


The National Energy Board requires a professionally quaiified Engi- 
neer with a background of Power Systems Engineering to be respon- 
sible for: 
providing technical advice on matters associated with power trans- 
fers between utilities 
‘obtaining a working knowledge of power systems and their opera- 
tion across Canada 
studying the utilization of power resources 
advising upon the regional uses of energy 


TIME LIMIT EXTENDED TO MARCH 6, 1961 


For further details write immediately to 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, OTTAWA 


Please ask for information Circular 61-1155. 


An interesting opening 
in the Steel industry 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Raw Materials 


nee Maary raed 128 Elmslie St., LaSalle, Que. 


Expert Appraisals — Property Management 


BRAYSHAWS STEEL LIMITED 


Van Horne and Front Streets, Port Arthur, Ont. Telephone: Di, 5-6568 


Ask Mr Grant Phone WH. 2-7256 
| FOUR PROVINCES INVESTMENT CO. 
| 332 Main St., Winnipeg 1, Man, 


LAURIER COURT 


“The correct address on Montreal's Lakeshore” 


Se 


AS S 
“The Holiday” shown ‘by appointment 


Continental Hovsing Corporation 
Laurier Court, Beaconafield, Que. 


GEO. FARQUHAR 
12 Shuter St, — EM, 4-3161 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


9400 acres Timberland between Trail and Nelson B.C. old growth and 
new growth in first class timbergrowing area, suitable as tree farm, 
hunting grounds and excellent potential investment at $15.00 per acre. 


Inquiries to 
DELTA INC., 16267, 38th N.E., Seattle 55, Wash., U.S.A. 


EDMONTON: For SALE or LEASE 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


LAND: 2.18 acres; fenced, gravelled, trackage at rear of property. 
BUILDINGS: Shop or warehouse—4,000 sq. ft. concrete block building, 14 ft. 
to deck, clear span, large overhead doors. Office building—1,475 sq. ft. 


ef good office space. 
LOCATION: In INDUSTRIAL AREA close to MAIN ARTERY. 


CONTACT A. W. HANSON 
WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


ea eka Tees 


AGENCIES 


‘REALTORS 


P.C. Bex 37, Edmonton, Alberta PHONE GArden 4-7341 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Requires a well educated man possessing a high degree of initiative, 
diplomacy and industry, coupled with a pleasant personality and 
a capacity for intelligent, concise oral and written expression. 
Interesting work, good prospects and excellent benefits which make 
the position especially attractive to a man in the 30-50 age bracket. 
All particulars including salary requirements may be serit in con- 
fidence to 
BOX 805, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


Required—METALLURGIST 


To assume technical control of a foundry producing 
Stainless steels, high temperature alloys, non fer- 
rous alloys, etc. Must be a university epee with 
about ten years’ experience in this field. 


Salary in keeping with qualifications. 
Reply in confidence and refer to file No. 427 


EXECUTIVE LOCATING COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Postal Station K Torente 12 


P.O. Box 152 — 





Raw materials include iron ore, coal and limestone. 


The responsibilities will comprise assisting the Man- 
ager of Raw Materials in the areas of raw material 
inventory control, liaison with operational manage- 
ment to insure raw materials specifications meet blast 
furnace requirements, and representing Company's 
inferests at producing properties, and other relevant 
areas of responsibility including planning exploration 
work for new ore bodies. 


The desired qualifications comprise a Degree in Min- 
ing or Metallurgical Engineering, knowledge of steel 
metallurgy, good business acumen and the necessary 
personal characteristics that will enable him to effec- 
tively represent the Company's interests as required— 
age, preferably early thirties. 


Salary fully commensurate with 
ability and experience. 


Enquiries invited in confidence 
JOHN HOLT STETHEM AND COMPANY LTD. 


Executive Personnel Consultants 


1454 Mountain Street, Montreal — AV. 8-5274 





J.B. V. L, GELLY 


Creation of a new executive post in the 
Bank of Montreal's organization through 
the appointment of J. E. V, LAURENT 
GELLY os. assistant general manager of 
the Quebec division is announced by G. 
Arnold Hart, president and chief execu- 
tive officer. Mr. Hart indicated that the 
appointment reflected the continuing 
growth of the bank's operations in this 
province, where the number of B of M 
branches has increased well over the 
150-mork. 

Mr. Gelly has been superintendent of 
Quebec branches outside Montreal for the 
past six years, operoting as part of the 
bank's eastern division under A. John 
Ellis, a:sistant general manager. He will 
now have the administrative responsibil- 
ity for all branches in the districts com- 
prising the new divisional unit. 


BUSINESS FOR._MASSEY 

F. Perkins Ltd., subsidiary of 

Massey-Ferguson Ltd., has agreed 

to manufacture diesel engines to 

--be offered as an option on three 

export models of the Jeep pro- 

duced by Willys Motors Inc., 
Toledo, O. 


FERMAC 
PRINTERS 


EM. 4-S311 
@30 ADELAIDE ST. W. - TORONTO 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


NOTICE is hereby given that the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, ae. ceased to 
carry on business in Canada and 
having reinsured its liabilities in 
Canada as‘of January Ist. 1961, in 
the Insurance Company of North 
America which is registered under 
the Foreign Insurance Companies 
Act, to transact business in Canada 
will apply to the Minister of Finance 
for the release on the 15th day of 
April. 1961. of the securities on de- 
posit with the Minister of Finance; 
and that any Canadian policyholder 
or other claimant opposing such re- 
lease should file his opposition 
thereto with the Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, on or before the 15th day 
of April. 1961 

DATED at Toronto, Ontario, this 
2nd day of January, 1961. 

H. C. Mills, 
Chief Agent for Canada. 


We May 


16.4%, or by $130.6 million. 


se U.K. Markets 
If We Don’t Act Wisely 


Canada’s improved trade balance in 1960 was achieved 
largely at the expense of her trading partners outside 
North America. James S. Duncan, chairman of the Dollar 
Sterling ‘Trade Council points out that, while exports to 
the U.S, were almost unchanged, exports to the U. K. rose 


But our favorable balance with the U. K. — “unfavor- 
able” from the U. K. point of view — rose to $336 million, 
largest since 1956, while excess of imports over exports in 
trade with the U.S. reached $661 million, highest. since 


1957. 


Mr. Duncan warns that if the U.K.’s unfavorable 
balance with Canada continues to increase, the U. K. might 
have to curtail her imports from Canada. Yet the U. K. and 
Western Europe, with their growing prosperity, offer one 
of the most promising areas for expansion of Canadian 


exports, he says. 


By JAMES S, DUNCAN 
(Chairman, Dollar Sterling 
Trade Council) 


With exports of $5,395 million 
and imports of $5,496 million, 
our trade deficit for 1960 
amounted to only $101 million, 
down sharply from the $369 
million in 1959. This represent- 
ed the best year since 1954 when 
our deficit amounted to $42 
million. 


The improvement resulted 
from increased exports of both 
primary products and manu- 
factured goods, while imports 


remained approximately at the 


1959 level. 


Virtually all of the increase in 


exports, however, was attribu- 
table to overseas market. 


Exports to the U.K., for 
example, increased by $130.6 
million, or 16.4%, over the 
previous year. 


On the other hand, exports to | 


the U.S. (which in recent years 
have accounted for about 60% 
of our total exports) remained 
almost unchanged compared 
with 1959, 


I believe that these shifts may 
be the beginning of a trend 
which may persist for some time 
to come, 


The U.S. economy, it appears, 
is now in a generally less ex- 
pansionist phase than at any 
time since World War II. 


Although there are signs that 
an upturn may not be far off, 
the rate of growth of the U.S. 
economy should be rather slow- 
er than in some other parts of 


An answer to your marketing problems 
or your needs for new items 


Come To 


The 


Hanover Fair 


30 April- 9 May 1961 


Hanover is the meeting place of producers and buyers from all over 


the world. 


5000 exhibitors of capital goods, equipment and consumer goods. 
Moke your reservation now. For full information write or telephone: 


THE TRIMONT CORPORATION LIMITED 


1390 SHERBROOKE ST. W., SUITE 29, MONTREAL 


GEORGE J. BEZDAN 
P.O. Box 2264, Vancouver, B.C. 
MU. 2-1013 


WILSON EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO, 
121 Station ''C'', Winnipeg 
42-4808 


AV. 8-3033 


R. F. LEDERER 
98 Glenview Ave., Toronto 
HU. 1-3504 


KENNETH A. ROSS 
Board of Trade 
Halifax, N.S. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


POLYMER CORPORATION ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


R. BE. HATCH 


$. C. KILBANK 


R. E. Hatch has heen named president of Polymer Corporation (SAF) France. The 
French company will build and operate a specialty rubber plant at Strasbourg, A 
groducte of Mount Allison University with a degree B.Sc. Chemistry, he joined 
Polymer Corp. in 1942, In 1945 he was named Sales Manager and assumed the 
post of Vice President—Marketing in 1957. He wili continue, in that position, to 
direct the Marketing operations of Polymer Corporation Limited, 

S. C. Kilbonk who has been associated with the Polymer project in France for | home market. 


some time is oppoinied General Manager of the newly formed company. 
recently he wos Area Sales Manager for Europe, responsible for Polymer's London, 
Following graduation from the University of British | Proach to our problem of un- 


England office operations, 


Until 


Columbia with the degree B.A, Chemistry, Mr. Kilbank served with the R.C.N. in 


the North Atlantic before joining Polymer Corporation os « chemist in 1946, 


He 


transferred to the Marketing and Technical Service Division in 1950 and moved to 


London in January 1946. 
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the world, particularly the U. K. 
and Western Europe. 

These areas, despite recent 
indications of a slight slowing 
down, are considered to be in a 
broad expansionist phase. 

In view of this I believe that 
it is in Canada’s best economic 
interest to do everything it can 
to further, rather than restrict, 
the development of trading 
relations with the expanding 
economies of the U.K. and 
Western Europe. 


Patterns 


Despite the progress which 
has been made during the past 
year in reducing Canada’s over- 
all trade deficit, we are still 
faced with important problems 
in our foreign trade, not least of 
which are the serious im- 
balances in our trade with the 
U.S. and the U.K., our two 
largest trading partners. 


over exports to the U.S. was no 
less than $661 million, . largest 
since 1957. Our. favorable 
balance with the U. K. was $336 
million (compared with $206 
million in 1959), largest since 
1956. 


I believe that this large excess 
of imports over exports to the 
U.S. is an unfavorable feature 
in our economy, and _ that 
remedial measures are desirable. 





This is particularly so when, 
to the trade imbalance, is added 
|the unfavorable balance of 
|invisibles (dividends, interest, 
| shipping charges, etc.). In 1959 
these amounted to no less than 
$718 million, and indications 
suggest they may have been 
even higher in 1960. 


One of the troublesome fac- 
tors is that the imbalance has 
been growing with alarming 
rapidity. 


In 1950, after war controls 
were removed, our total im- 
balance with the U. S. amounted 
to $400 million. By 1954 it had 
jumped to $807 million, and in 
1959 it had reached an amount 
which was over three times as 
large as ten years ago. 


| There are several ways in 
which this problem could be 
met, but the one which would 
| make the greatest impact and 
which would have the additional 
advantage of helping to solve 
our unemployment problem 
would be to manufacture more 
in Canada of the very large 
quantities of consumer goods 
which we import. 


In 1959 consumer goods im- 
ports amounted to $1.8 billion, 





In 1960 our excess of imports | 


the U.S. of some $661 million, 
the U. K. had a trading deficit 
with us of $336 milion in 1960. 

The obvious solution would 
appear to be that we should 
purchase more of the goods 
which we cannot produce locally 
from the U. K, rather than from 
the U.S, — at least to the point 
where our imbalance with the 
U. K. is very substantially re- 
duced. 

That this U.K. market is 
worth protecting can be ap- 
preciated frorn the fact that in 

1959, it took 34% of our exports 
of wheat, 55% of barley, 79% 
of tobacco, 40% of apples, 95% 
of cheese, 67% of canned fish, 
99% of butter,’and a large per- 
centage of our _ plywoods, 
recat aluminum, copper and 
other raw materials. 

Growing prosperity in the 
U.K., and the improvement in 
her balance of trade position in 
recent years — which has been 
assisted by increasing exports to 
North America has permitted 
removal in the past 18 months of 
practically all restrictions on 
thi imports, 


This has resulted in opening 
up what really amounts to a 
brand new market for our ex- 


of Trade 


Canadian Merchandise Trade Balance 


U.S. 
$ millions 
—512.2 
—730.6 
—1,167.8 
—966.6 
—564.3 
—527.2 


All Countries 


—41.6 
—240.0 
—713.2 
—589.2 
—156.2 
—368.5 
—100.7 


ports, a market of 53 millicn 
prosperous people who are 
| producing more than they ever 
have, and earning the highest 
average income in their history. 

In addition to primary prod- 
ucts, which we are shipping to 
the U.K, in increasing quan- 
tities, Canada is now exporting 
to this market a variety of 
manufactured goods. 

These include many of the 
things which add to the com- 
fort of the home, such as heating 
units, refrigerators, electric 
stoves,. with sporting goods, 
pleasure boats, and even ladies’ 
dresses and certain textiles. 


More than ever before Cana- 
dian manufacturers are finding 
in the U. K. a ready market for 
many of the luxury and semi- 
luxury goods which, until now, 
have been widely owned only in 
North America. 

An indication of the oppor- 
tunities which exist in the U. K. 
consumer durable market, for 
example, is the fact that in 1959 
only 35% of households had 
washing machines compared 
with 86% in Canada. For refrig- 
erators the difference was even 
greater — 15% in the U.K,, 
89% in Canada. 

Furthermore, expenditures on 
consumer durables have, in the 
past few years, been rising much 
faster in the U.K. than in Can- 
ada. 

There is another side to the 
picture. If the U. K.’s unfavor- 








of which $1.1 billion came from 


the U.S. 


We have heard a great- deal 
recently about our alleged in- 
ability to compete with imports 
from low wage areas, but surely 
it should not be impossible for 
us to compete with the high cost 
economy of the U.S,? 


Some of our difficulty in this 
connection arises from the fact 
that 43% of our manufacturing 
industry, 52% of our mining and 
smelting industry, and 71% of 
our petroleum and natural gas 
industry is controlled by U. S. 
investors, 

They, like other foreign in- 
vestors, tend to manufacture or 
purchase the equipment, as- 
semblies, components and spare 
parts required by their Cana- 
|dian subsidiaries in their own 


The other most effective ap- 


balanced trade suggests itself 
from the fact that whereas we 
are currently suffering from an 
imbalance on merchandise with 
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February 25, 1961. THE FINANCIAL POST 


The Toroute-Bosintad Bank. 


Additional Capital Stock 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank is offering to holders of its Capital Stock transferable Rights to subscribe 
for additional Shares of Capital Stock om the basis of one new Share (excluding fractions) for each 
four shares held of record on February 10, 1961 at the price of $37 per share, all as described on 
the Bank's letter to shareholders dated February 10, 1961. 


The undernamed group of dealers and brokers has agreed to purchase from The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank at a price to be determined, any new Shares, including shares represented by fractions, remaining 
unsubscribed as at the close of the subscription period on May 15, 1961, and may, subject to certain 


conditions, buy and sell Rights and/or Shares during the subscription period. 


Information regarding the present offering of new Shares by The Toronto-Dominion Bank may be 
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Wood, Gundy & Company 
James Richardson & Sons 


Greenshields & Co Ine 


Limited 


Mills, Spence & Co., Limited 


Cochran, Murray & Co. Limited 


Equitable Securities Canada Limited 


R. A. Daly & Company Limited 
Collier, Norris & Quinlan Limited 


Wills, Bickle & Company Limited 


Matthews & Company Limited 


Wisener, Mackellar and Company Limited 


Bache & Co. 


Annett & Company Limited 
H. C. Flood & Co. Limited 


Cassels, Blaikie & Co. 


Draper Dobie & Company Ltd, 
Moss, Lawson & Co. Limited 


Davidson & Company 


Brawley, Cathers & Company 
Houston, Willoughby & Company Limited 


Yorkshire Securities Limited 


Alfred Bunting & Co. 


obtained from any of the undernamed. 


A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 
Dominion Securities Corporation Limited 
McLeod, Young, Weir & Company Limited 

Royal Securities Corporation Limited 
Harris & Partners Limited 
Burns Bros. & Denton Limited 
Dawson, Hannaford Limited 
Midland Securities Corpn. Limited 
Ross, Knowles & Co. Lid. 
Anderson & Company Limited 
Deacon Findley Coyne Limited 
J. R. Timmins & Co. 


Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton Limited 
Gairdner & Company Limited 

Bell, Gouinlock & Company, Limited 
Fielding, Newson-Smith & Co. 
Bankers Bond Corporation Limited 
Osler & Hammond Limited 

Beatty, Webster & Company Limited 
Fraser, Dingman & Co. 

L. G. Beaubien & Co., Limited 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated 


Morgan, Ostiguy & Hudon Lid. 
Flemming & Company 
Forget & Forget Limited 
J. H. Crang & Co. 

J. B. White & Co. 

Eastern Securities Company Limited 
Tanner Bros. Limited 
Jenkin Evans & Co. Ltd. 


Fry & Company Limited 


Hector M. Chisholm & Co. Limited 


able trade balance with Canada | so rapidly that flexibility in our|which requires careful study, 


should continue to widen, might | 


the U. K. not fee] obliged to cur- | 
tail its imports from Canada? 


Is there not a danger that it 
might even reintroduce some of | 
the restrictive measures which 
have but recently been aban- 
doned? 

The benefits of restrictionism | 
are often transient and fre- 
quently followed by retaliation, 
and at a time when great new 
markets are opening for Can- 
ada, we should move carefully 
in this direction. 

These new markets are not! 
only in the U.K., and in the 
countries which form the Com- 
mon Market and those who are 
members of the Outer Seven — 
representing over 250 million 
people who have entered a 
period of dynamic expansion — 
but also those important under- 
developed areas which are now 
awakening to the demand for a 
large variety of consumer goods. 

There is no doubt, however, 
that our high level of unemploy- 
ment and the position of some 
of our secondary industries give 
rise to serious concern. 

The time has come when a re- 
appraisal of our position, both as 
importers and exporters, should 
be undertaken by some respon- 
sible entity specially appointed 





for this purpose. 
World conditions are changing 


approach to these new problems 
is essential. 

Some people maintain that 
Canada’s future is bound up in 
her exports; 
home market is pre-eminent. 

The answer is, of course, that 
our economy should move for- 
ward energetically on both 
fronts. 

We should manufacture in 
Canada many more of the goods 
required for our home market 
and at the same time by every 


|dynamic, energetic and skilful 


means at our disposal intensify 
our drive for exports. 

It is frequently claimed that 
imports from low-wage areas, 
presumably Japan, Western 
Germany and the U.K., by 
placing our loca] production in 
an untenable position, are 
largely responsible for. our 
growing unemployment. 

In 1959, Canada imported 
from these three low-wage 
countries $815 million worth of 
goods, against imports from the 
U.S., the highest wage area in 
the world, of $3,709 million, 

What is being suggested, 
therefore, is that it is the 15% 
of our total imports which comes 
from the low-wage areas which 
is doing the damage, and not the 
67% which is being brought in 
from across our border. 

Here, again, is a situation 


others that the) 





and one of the answers sbvious- 
ly is that we should be manu- 
facturing at home many more of 
the things which we are import- 
ing from all sources, 


There are some who go on to 
say that such figures are mis- 
leading because we _ import 
relatively few consumer goods 
from the U.S, But this also is 


| wrong. 


In 1959 consumer goods im- 
ported from the U.S. were 
worth $1,115 million, against 
only $685 million from all other 
countries combined. 


We have heard a great deal 
in recent months, and these 
statements are not without 
validity, of the effect of import 
of British cars on unemploy- 
ment in the Canadian auto- 
motive industry which is 
about 95% controlled by U.S. 
interests. 

But this industry imported in 
the form of cars, engine parts 
and accessories four times more 
from the U. S. in 1959 than they 
did from the U. K, 

This situation involves not 
only one of our largest Canadian 
industries but one of our largest 
groups of imports both from the 
U. K. and the U.S., and justifies 
urgent and thorough ifvestiga- 
tion. We applaud the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission for 


MOVING WITH A BUCKBOARD-AN EARLY FORM OF RO 
Bouncing along in a buckboard you would be well aware that moving had its ups and downs. 
This mode of moving was elementary alright — and the elements took every advantage of 
the situation. 


Go modern. Pick the long distance mover selected by two out of three Canadians on the 
move — Allied Van Lines. There is nothing so smooth as an Allied move. You are sure of 


personalized service. Each 


ied agent is an equal owner in the business with an invest- 


ment in your satisfaction. Look under movers in the Yellow Pages to find your Allied mover. 


NATION WIDE SERVICE ... LINKED BY TELETYPE FOR 


“ON TIME” MOVING 





Baker, Weeks & Co. 


Crédit Interprovincial, Limitée 
Graham, Armstrong Securities Lid. 
Jones Heward Securities Limited 


J. T. Gendron Ine. 


John C. L. Allen Limited 
G. H. Rennie & Co., Limited 


Hagar Investments Lid. 
Carlile & McCarthy Ltd. 

A. E. Osler & Co. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. Ine. 


eee 


this important purpose. 


To sum up, I would suggest 


| that we: 


@ Manufacture more of the 
things which we are presently 
importing from abroad. 


@ Buy from the U.K. and 
Western Europe more of the 
things which we still must im- 
port. 


@ Avoid precipitate action 
which might invite retaliatory 
measures, or reduce our oppor 
tunities of competing success- 
fully in the expanding markets 


‘of Europe and the emerging 


areas of demand in the under- 
developed countries. 


@ Put the atmosphere of the 
sellers’ market behind us, and 
go out into the highways and the 
byways of the world to sell 
Canadian raw materials, Cana- 
dian skills and Canadian manu- 
factured and agricultural prod- 
ucts, 


@ Devote more of our resources 
to education, research, develope 
ment of new techniques and ex- 
ploration of all means which 
could lead to a reduction of 
production costs, so that as we 
go out into the markets of the 
world we will bring with us new 
designs and new scientific dee 
velopments and do so on @& 
competitive basis. 


-* 
& ROLL 





my husband's 
Executor is 


MONTREAL 
"TRUST Company 


Offices Across Canada 


ae reports on 


EW plants, business 

expansions and ca- 

pital projects still on the 

planning tables may 

hold sales opportunities 

‘for you. Here is this 
week’s checklist: 


NEW PROJECTS 


Construction of a $1 million 
shopping centre near Preston, 
Ont., starts this spring. It’s ex- 
pected to draw customers from 
the 150,000 people within driving 
range in the Kitchener-Preston 
region. Building permit for first 
stage covers erection of a $330,000 | 
centre block of retail stores. Two 
wings containing supermarket! 
and variety store will be added 
later. 

Developer is Michael Martino | 
Ltd., Toronto. Ultimate plans call 
for extension of the 14-acre plaza 
|into a 45-acre commercial centre. 


building and architect have not 
been revealed as yet. 

When completed, building will 
house main Toronto branch and 
the bank’s administrative head- 
quarters for all business in the 
Ontario district. Work is expected 
to start early in 1962. 

oe ” . 

Perini Lid., has started con- 
struction of a 2l-story office 
building at King and Victoria Sts., 
Toronto, for Welport Develop- 
ments Ltd. 

Building will contain 456,000 
sq. ft. of office space and under- 
ground parking on two of three 
sub-level floors. About 65% of 
space has already been rented. 

Architect is Page & Steel; con- 
sulting engineer, Farkes, Barron 
& jJoblonsky (structural); J. 
Chisvin & Associates (electrical); 


Granek & Associates (mechani- 


cal). 


Four-phase re-development of 
Lord Nelson Hotel, Halifax, re- 
cently purchased by Mitchell 


|Franklin-Peter Herschorn inter- | 


$13 million Lawrence Heights 
federal-provincial public housing 
project in Toronto. Work starts 
at once, with completion sched- 
uled for Sept. /61. 


CMHC has also awarded a 
$794,290 contract to Dinsmore 
Construction Ltd., Windsor, Ont., 
for construction of an eight-story 


OOKING for helpful 
4tools for your business? 
Gift ideas? Import-sales 
deals? Here is this week’s 
checklist of interesting new 
products from plants 
| around the world: 
HOT SEAT FOR COOL CATS: 
| Man’s best friend, and the cat, 
can be kept cozy and comfort- 


high-rise apartment building at 
the federal-provincial low-rental 
housing project in Windsor. 

Another CMHC contract, for 
$174,000, went to M. F. Schurman 
Co., Summerside, P.E.L., for con- 
struction of two classrooms and 
gymnasium extension to Depart- 
ment of National Defence school 
at RCAF station, Summerside. 


paper, maker claims. A large 
rubber band holds liner firmly 
to the can. A twist tie seals the 
bag for disposal. May serve also 
as a laundry bag or a “see 
through” storage bag. 

os * ~ 


TOUGH LABEL: A dirtproof, oil 
resistant,, weatherproof. label, 
which may be typed, stamped 
or written on, is now available. 
Combines a_ color - bordered, 
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| These Preferred Shares having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


$3,000,000 


Québec-Téléphone 


54% Cumulative Sinking Fund Redeemable Preferred Shares 


1961 Series 
Par Value $20 Per Share 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Preferred Shares of the 1961 Series will 
be investments in which Companies registered under the Canadian and 
, British Insurance Companies Act may invest their funds without availing 
themselves for that purpose of the provisions of sub-section (4) of Section 


63 of said Act. 


PRICE: $20 Per Share 


A copy of the prospectus will be furnished upon request 


lests, is planned. Phases 1 and 2) 
| will get under way shortly and 
|involve renovating hotel facilities | 
and completion of an unfinished 
addition. Cost will be between 
| $500,000 and $1 million. Architect | 
Oshawa,’ Ont., has been chosen | is J. Philip Dumaresq & Associ- | 


| ates. 


write-on label with a clear 
overlapping plastic shield, both 
pressure-sensitive. Comes in 12 
sizes in square, rectangular, 


round or oval shapes. 
- * . 


able these cold winter nights 
thanks to an electric warming 
pillow designed in the U. S. 
Equipped with thermostatic 
controls preset at prescribed 
temperature for pets, pillow has 
rubberized inner cover and re- 
movable flannel outer cover, | 


It then would contain medical 
centre, bowling alley, gasoline sta- 
tion, auto parts store, off-street 
parking. 


MADE IN CANADA 


RN ADE - IN -CANADA item: 
may save you money. Here | 
is this week’s checklist of prod. | 
ucts, lines and models now being {as the site for a $21 million 
produced in Canada: wholesale shopping centre to be 


Greenshields & Co Inc 





|NEW LITERATURE: Canadian 
General Electric Co., Toronto, 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, 


Crédit Interprovincial, 


Syntron (Canada) Ltd., Stoney Creek, 
Ont.: Company will manufacture silicon 
rectifiers, concentrating at first on the 
lower power types of diodes for television 
and electronics industries. Medium and 
higher power models will be: made later. 

Mil-ko Products Ltd., Hamilton: Has 
developed new process in co-operation 
with Canadian government for making 
milk powder containing 8% butter ° fat. 
Dissolves instantly in water and has rich 
wholemilk flavor, company says. 

G. H. Wood & Co., Toronto: A space- 
saving wall-mounted waste receptacle for 
public washrooms. Made from heavy 
gauge furniture steel with easily remov- 
able viny! plastic liner. 

F. W. Pfeiffer Co., Kitchener: Rust- 
resistant, fungicidal and interior and ex- 
terior masonry paints now being made in 
Canada by branch of large German syn- 
thetic resin paint producer. 

Pitman Manufacturing (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto: Has. started production of a 
complete line of truck-mounted hydrau- 
lic equipment for materials handling in 
construction and manufacturing indus- 
tries previously made by Pitman Manu- 
facturing Co., Grandview, Mo. 

Fruchauf Trailer Co., Toronto: A 40-ft. 
semi-trailer believed to be the first full- 
sized trailer on the continent equipped 
for mobile video tape production any- 
where. Made for Taylor Video Corp., 
Toronto. 


erected by National Proprietary 
Corp. Shortill & Hodgkins Ltd., 
is real estate agent for the} 
project. 

Project, to be under one roof, 
will cover over 300 acres and 
consist of five groups of buildings. | 
They will include: | 

Canadian International . Mer-| 
chandising and Trade Mart; a 
bonded and free warehouse; a 
complete distribution centre; ex- 
tensive office accommodation; a 
160-acre industrial park. 

John B. Parkin Associates is 
architect and consulting engineer- 


ing firm. 





Royal Bank of Canada will 
build a new headquarters build- 
ing in Toronto on a site immedi- 
ately west of the new Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America build- 
ing on King St. Cost of proposed 





Maritimers Franklin and Her- 
schorn bought the Lord Nelson 
for $2.5 million. Public offering of 
$600,000 in general mortgage 
bonds is indicated. 

7” ~ 


Ontario Department of Public 
Works has called for tenders for 
a $1.5 million boys’ training 
school near Simcoe, Ont. Work 
will start in the spring, with com- 


pletion scheduled for summer of | 
1962. School will house 125 boys. | § 


7” * * 


Central Mortgage & Housing 
Corp., has awarded a $521,341 
contract to Dell Construction Co., 
Toronto, for construction of last 
housing units to be built in the 


NEW PLANTS _ 


B. F. Goodrich Canada Ltd., has 


Available in two sizes. 


* « - 


GARBAGE CANS can now be} 
kept clean, dry, grease and 
odor free with a jumbo dispos- 
able plastic liner now available 
at a price approaching that of 





cy Va) 7-1 3 


| International Fair of Lisbon | 
}will be held June 9-23/61. Last} 
| year about 900 exhibitors from 20 
countries participated and about 
250,000 people visited the show. 

Further information from: In- 
ternational Fair of Lisbon, Aven- 
ida da India, Lisbon 3, Portugal. | 
Cables: FIPORT. 


Mexico encourages 


15-page booklet on re-designed 
medium voltage AC motor 
starter for wide range of in- 
dustrial applications . . . Hun- 
ter, Rowell & Co., Toronto, 
booklet outlining internal con- 
trol systems against employee 
dishonesty... 


trialization through fiscal meas- 
ures, including tax exemptions 
and high rates of duty on im- 
ports. Among firms favored by 
exemption from taxes last year 
are those manufacturing machin- 
ery and equipment for the petro- 
leum industry, auto and truck 
bodies, wood pulp, solvents, syn- 
thetic resins, insecticides, glass 
fibre and forged steel. 


Government - organized Guar- 
antee and Development Fund for 
Medium and Small Industry has 
authorized credits during the past 


Limitée 


channeled toward production of 
iron and steel, foods, textiles, 
clothing, graphic arts, construc- 
tion materials, hides, electrical 
and chemical industries. 

* 


* * 


Venezuela has allocated U. S. 
$22.9 million to improve its port 
facilities under a four-year eco- 
nomic development plan. 

It will also spend VU. S. $70.5 
million in next four years to im- 
prove the Caracas water supply 
| system, U. S. $37.8 million for the 
Maracaibo aqueduct project, U. S. 
$10.5 million for Valencia’s water- 
supply system (over the next two 
years) and some $90 million in 





industry.| year amounting to around U. S.|the fiscal year 1960-61 for na- 


improve- 


ments. 

U. S. furniture manufacturers 
are lowering costs by using pre- 
fabricated precision wood parts. 
This presents Canadian producers 
of hardwood parts with good sales 
prospects below the border, es- 

| pecially in California. Full details 
}are in the Feb. 11/61 edition of 
| Foreign Trade, published by Fed- 
eral Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa. 

The same issue of Foreign Trade 
has a report o Rumania. This 
country has extended its economy 
rapidly in the postwar years, This 
development has opened up trad- 


ing possibilities for Canadians ex- | 


porting industrial raw materials, 
specialized machinery, certain 
| agricultural products. 





Limited 


| Offer New Awards 
At Assumption 


Starting in September, Assump- 
tion University of Windsor will 
offer ‘“in-course” scholarships 
valued from $380 to $465 to 28 
top students in various years and 
faculties. 

The scholarships replace the 
$200 proficiency awards, 100 of 
which have been given during the 
past decade. 

Because “in-course” scholar- 
ships are not available to students 
receiving other scholarships, less 
than half of them are expected to 
be awarded in any one year. 





awarded structural steel contract These have been'tionwide waterworks 

for its $7 million tire plant at 

Kitchener, Ont., to Bridge & Tank 

Co. of Canada. Value of contracts 

was not disclosed, but more than 

1,000 tons of steel will be supplied 

and erected. Fabrication has al- 

ready started at Bridge & Tank’s 

Hamilton plant. 
* 7 


ANNOUNCEMENT The government promotes indus-' $35 million. 


HURON & ERIE - CANADA TRUST APPOINTMENTS 


7 


Raymond’s Nuts Lid. has 
bought an 11}4-acre site for anew 
plant on outskirts of Kitchener, 
Ont. Move to new plant from 
present downtown Kitchener 
plant is expected within a year. 

New plant will contain 37,000 
sq. ft. of plant and office space. 
Existing warehouse building on 
the property will be used for ship- 
ping facilities immediately. 

7 * * 

Continental Glass Manufactur- 
ing Co., a new firm, is manufac- 
turing fine ornamental glass in 
Calgary. Products range from 
vases, ash trays, swans, to paper 
weights, candy baskets, etc. Firm 
is operated by Joseph and Louis 
Takacs, both of whom came to 
|Canada from Hungary 3% years 
| ago. Both were master glass- 
blowers there. 

- 


Exportise/ 


Crawfords are experts at export advertising. Our clients’ advertising appears 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH JEFFERY, ALEX E. BARRON 


O.B.E., Q.C. 


The .Huron & Erie Mortgage Corporation and The Canada Trust Company announce 
the appointment of Captain Joseph Jeffery, O.B.E., Q.C. as a Director of The Huron 
& Erie Mortgage Corporation, and the appointment of Alex E. Barron as a Director 
of The Canada Trust Company and a member of the company's Toronto Advisory 
Board. New maleic anhydride plant of 
Captain Jeffery is Chairman of the Board of The London Life Insurance Com- | Monsanto Canada Ltd., in Mont- 
pony, a Director of Toronto-Dominion Bank, The Canada Trust Company, Rediffusion, real is now in production. Plant 
oo ho Papa other Companies. He is President of the Canadian Chamber of | has been designed ioprvtuse ow 
Mr. Barron is Vice-President of Canadian General Investments Lid., Chairman | eral _mil ion _poun s annua y: 

of the Board of P. L. Robertson Manufacturing Co. Ltd. and a Director of a number | Maleic anhydride is an important 
intermediate used in manufac- 


of other Companies. 
——— LL =. | ture Of polyester resins, in up- 
grading drying oils and paper 


size, and in the paint industry. 
* ™ * 


in 81 countries across the globe! 
You'll see it on the challenging, rewarding European continent, to which 


* * 


more and more Canadian manufacturers are turning; behind the Iron 
Curtain; in the fast-developing nations of Africa and Asia; and in most 
other places where there are markets to be reached. 

At the last count, our overseas clients numbered fifty-six: as you read 
this, that number may have been passed. 


Beatty Bros. Ltd., Fergus, Ont., 
has won a $152,443 contract for 
stabling equipment for a new $1 
million agricultural building and 
remodeled wing of the Coliseum, 
Exhibition Park, Toronto. 

About 92,000 sq. ft. of the new 
building will be equipped with 
Beatty steel pens to house sheep 
on the main floor and swine on 
the second floor. The presesft 
obsolete swine and sheep pens in 
the annex of th: cattle barn will 
be replaced by 39/226. sq. ft. 62 
cattle tie-up fronts and,steer pens. 

Fabrication of the* equipment 
will consume 28 mi. of steel rod, 
10.5 mi. of steel tubing and 3 mi. 
of steel flat bar. 


Advertising, yes. Marketing, yes. Public relations, yes. Everything, in 
fact, that today’s businessmen demand of an advertising agency. We even 
help find overseas sales agents, and organise trade show booths. 

Clients and other friends tell us that our international creative work has a 
look, or a ‘feel’, that distinguishes it from ordinary run-of-the-world adver- 
tising, Certainly a great deal of care goes into everything we create. And 
all of it is based upon local surveys carried out by our own jet-flying staff. 

It is often said that Crawfords advertising has wings. 

When you come to think of it, this is true in more ways than one. 


Allied Chemical Services Ltd., 
Calgary, has completed a $75,000 
expansion program, bringing 
plant and equipment investment 
to over $250,000. Latest expan- 
sion included equipment for 
manufacture of 2,4-D and» MCP 
amine for first time in Alberta. 

Manufacturer of agricultural 
chemicals, Allied sells a full line 
of herbicides, seed dressings and 
insecticides. It also produces a 
wide range of products for many 
firms in the agricultural chemical 
distributing field. 

a > 


Harbour Deve opment’ Model, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


FENCO provides industry and government 
with complete engineering services, from pre- 
liminary studies and reports, working drawings 
and specifications to the supervision of 
construction. 

Specialized services are available for trans- 
portation, marine structures, mining and 
metallurgical, pulp and paper, chemical and 
petroleum, and industrial projects. 


Divisions : Marketing (Research & Merchandising) ; Creative ; Films, Radio and TV ; Public Relations; Financial : Overseas 


Offices : London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Karachi, Toronto, New York and Associates throughout the world 


* 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. of | 
Canada has completed a building 
program at its Acton Vale; Que., 
plant which doubles its size to 
24,000 sq. ft. Enlarged plant Pro- | 
vides complete manufacturing fa- 
cilities for erasers and rubber | 
bands, as well as added floor 

bPspace for expanded production of 
the firm’s line of woodcased pen- 
cils. Virtually all the new ma- 
'chinery was made in Canada. 


FOUNDATION OF CANADA 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


3: SRA et 


Vancouver 


& an P-* Enquiries: Crawfords Advertising Service, 154 University Avenue, Toronto 1, Canada. Telephone: EMpire 2-2357 





+ « « Wonderful location 
and facilities for , 


CONVENTIONS 


MAY 25 TO JUNE 25 
LABOR DAY ON... 


* Send for Convention Kit 


Golf, Tennis, Etc. 
Small er Large Groups 
Meeting Rooms 


Complete Resort Hotel Services 


CLEVELANDS HOUSE timirea 


Minett, Muskoka, Ontarie 


st 


PursP 


METICULOUS 
CUSTOM- 
TAILORING 


for correct 
fit, well groomed 
appearance and 
comfortable ease 
e e e 


Custom made shirts — 
smart and exclusive. 
Ties in harmonious good 
taste. 


69 WEST KING ST., TORONTO 


CENSUS NAMES BAKER 

Baker Advertising Agency Ltd. 
and Baker Public Relations Serv- 
ices have been appointed to di- 
rect advertising and PR for the 
1961 Canadian census. The census 
begins June 1, the 10th decennial 
census since Confederation. 


Se ANNOUNCEMENT EEE 


REMINGTON RAND UNiVAC 
APPOINTMENT 


G. PYRKE POWERS 


The appointment of G. Pyrke Powers as 
Univac Sysiems Application Supervisor is 
announced by Douglas Keefe, Director of 
Marketing. Mr. Powers was Data Process- 
ing Manager at the Ford Motor Company. 
He was born and educated in Toronto. 
His appointment represents a further step 
in the planned expansion of the Reming- 
ton Rand Univac Division. 

aS 


LOOK 


hefore you LEASE 


Look into the scope, size and 
services of R.A. Auto Leasing 
—one of the leading organi- 
zations in Canada specializing 
in auto and truck leasing. 
Notice particularly, how we 
Custom Program leasing 
arrangements to fit your needs. 
Compare our thoroughness, 
methods, costs. Investigate 
our streamlined buy and 

lease back plan. 


For more facts, ask for your 
copy of our booklet “Time and 
Money.” Write: R.A. Auto 
Leasing, Ltd., 881 Eglinton 
Avenue West, Toronto 10, Ont. 


Rul. auto 


leasing 
2 eakadiatan. LTD. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Resources over 2 billion dollars 


| 


ges 


ING LEAR, according to 
aX Shakespeare, had a lot of 
trouble with his two older 
daughters. In fact they drove 
him so mad that he went out 
and howled to the moon. 

I do not suggest that 
Harold Macmillan will do 
any howling, but his heart 
must be bitter. You may re- 
member that he came under 
criticism when he nominated 
his son Maurice (a Tory MP) 
to make the reply to the 
speech from the Throne, fol- 
lowing the opening of Par- 
liament by the Queen. 

That honor is _ always 


BAXTER 


awarded to a back-bencher 
and there was a lot of eye- 
brow raising when the Prime 
Minister nominated his own 
son. In fairness let it be set 
down in print that Maurice 
performed his task with hu- 
mor and dignity. 

And now, only a few 
months later, we watch the 
son on his feet in the cham- 
ber ridiculing. not only the 
government but, in effect, his 
father as well. Fortunately 
Harold Macmillan was not in 
the House at the time. 

The occasion was a general 
debate on trade. Selwyn 
Lloyd, who recently trans- 
ferred from Foreign Secre- 
tary to Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was being badly 
knocked about by Socialists 
and Tories alike. He was by 
no means at his best as he 
wandered in the labyrinth of 
overseas trade. 

As if they were words of 
golden wisdom the unfortu- 
nate Chancellor declared that 
his intention was to cut red 
tape in form filling, to avoid 
irritants for exporters and so 
on and so on. 

“Bromides!” shouted the 
Socialists. “Platitudes!” 
shouted the Liberals. 

And then Maurice Macmil- 
lan, wearing an elegant red 
velvet waistcoat rose, and 
there was a hush. Obviously 
we were to see the warming 
spectacle of a son bravely de- 
fending his father’s govern- 
ment. 

Imagine, then, the effect of 
his opening sentence: 

“I am afraid the govern- 
ment has neglected the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership 
within this country, and in- 
dustry has looked in vain for 
leadership from the govern- 
ment.” There was a gasp and 
then an exultant shout from 
the Socialists. With what 
seemed calculated insolence 
he went on: “This govern- 
ment is now wandering about 
in the highways and byways 
and lanes without even 
knowing where the main 
roads lead. Industry feels 
that the government does not 
know what it is going to do 
next. So it is taking its own 
independent action.” 

IN SUCH AN atmosphere 
it is not surprising that Pres- 
ident Nehru has been invited 
by the president of the Ox- 
ford Union to be its guest 
for the final debate this term. 
The motion will be: “That 
ambition is the last refuge of 
the failure.” 

I suppose that youth must 
be allowed its fling but there 
are times when one longs for 
the vigor and optimism of the 
old codgers. 

Some years ago I sat in a 
House of Commons commit- 
tee room when Nehru, as the 
guest of honor, damned the 
British government and Brit- 
ish nation in soft voiced 
hatred. Finally, one of our 
committee said to him: “Is 
there nothing good you can 
say of Britain?” 

“There are lots of you to 
praise Britain,’ said Nehru. 
“You don’t need me.” 

However, it is good to learn 
that the Oxford Union is ad- 
hering to its traditions. Youth 
must criticize the elders for 
the simple reason that it has 
few achievements of its own 
to acclaim. 

A CURRENT NEWS item 
reports that Roy Thomson 
flew at tourist rate to the 
French Riviera. Either this 


is ostentation in reverse or a 
new economy wave. 

The birth of the Sunday 
Telegraph undoubtedly en- 
croaches upon the circulation 
of Thomson’s high-class Sun- 
day Times. But it is a good 
sign that-the U. K. can sup- 
port three high-class Sunday 
newspapers which give al- 
most no space to crime and 
nearly none to sex. 

IT IS NOT to be surprised 
that Lord Monckton and Lord 
Birkett are being heavily tip- 
ped as two men who will be 
appointed to the Royal Com- 


“The Prime Minister's 
son ridiculed not 

only the government 
but, in effect, his father 


as well,” 


mission to enquire into the 
economics of the Press. Yet 
it is interesting to note that- 
Birkett is 77 and Monckton 
70. But, as I have intimated 
more than once in this col- 
umn, the British believe that 
Providence has some purpose 
when normal useful life re- 
fuses to concur with the 
Psalmist’s decree. 

The commission will pro- 
vide an interim report within 
six months and a full report 
within a year at the most. 
More than that, the area of 
survey will include the eco- 
nomic and financial factors 
affecting the production and 
sale of newspapers and mag- 
azines and other publications. 


7 * - 


IT IS GOOD to learn that © 
Prime Minister Macmillan 
and President Kennedy will 
have a cosy talk at Washing- 
ton on April 5 and 6. And, 
wisely, Lord Home, the For- 
eign Secretary, will fly ahead 
so as to begin talks with 
Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
State, two days before the 
Prime Minister arrives. 

From London it seems to us 
that, despite the undoubted 
pessimism which prevails, 
the shadows of doubt 
and fear are lightening. It 
may seem odd to you in Can- 
ada that I should suggest that 
the British climate has a 
strong influence on the Brit- 
ish character and tempera- 
ment. 

Never in my long years 
over here have I experienced 
such a soul-cestroying soggy 
winter as this which still 
lingers as if it has come to 
stay. 

The gaunt skeleton trees 
give out nothing but ghostly 
branches that mock the sickly 
sun, which alternates from a 
sickly green to a dyspeptic 
orange. 

But perhaps there will be a 
summer! If so, we shall take 
to the beaches and the hills. 
No longer will: we contem- 
plate emigration to Canada, 
or to the West Indies. Who 
would not live in England 
now that April’s near? 

Now I shall take my cough 
medicine, light the fire in the 
grate, reach for the whisky 
and contemplate once more 
the family tribulations of 
Britain’s Prime Minister. 

> ————- 


World Bank Lends 
$292 Million 
‘To 10 Countries 


| Net earnings of International 
| Bank for Reconstruction & De- 
| velopment for six months to Dec. 
31/60 totaled $33.4 million ($28.8 
million year earlier). 

These earnings were placed in 


| the supplemental reserve which | 
stood at $377.4 million at Dec. 31. | 


Loan commissions of $14.2 mil- | 


lion in the six-month period were 
credited to the special reserve, 
which rose to $179.1 million. 

During the period, the bank 
made 12 loans totaling $292.4 
million. These went to Colombia, 
El Salvador, India (two), Israel, 
Japan (two), Mexico, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama and Peru. 

This brought total number of 
loans to 277 in 54 countries and 

| gross total of loans signed to $5,- 
| 473 million. 

| Disbursements on loans were 
| $180.2 million in July-December, 
| making total disbursements since 
| bank was established $4,101.4 
million. 

Repayment: of principal 
amounted. to $48.6 million. Cumu- 
lative total of repayments rose to 

| $747.5 million. 

Bank’s funded debt increased 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 
| 


| by $85.4 million in the six months | 


| to $2,158.4 million. 


Kennedy to Help Industry 
Modernize for Competition 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — The Ken- 
nedy “new frontier” administra- 
tion is planning significant tax 
concessions to industry to help 
modernize the U.S. industrial 
plant. 


The objective is to give U.S. 
business a better chance in the 
increasingly competitive world 
market. 


Details are restricted, but 
within a few weeks Washington 
will propose a new tax incen- 
tive for businesses to expand 
their normal investment in 
plant and equipment. -This 
might mean something like 
double depreciation. 


President Kennedy is wor- 
ried over the fact that other 
countries are becoming more 
efficient producers through more 
modern industrial equipment, 
and thus tougher competitors. 


The U.S. industrial plant is 
aging while most of the com- 
petitors of Uncle Sam’s sales- 
men are reducing the age of 
their industrial equipment. 


“Obsolescence is slowing 
down our growth, handicapping 
our productivity and worsening 
our competitive position 
abroad,” President Kennedy 
told the National Industrial 
Conference Board in Washing- 
ton this week. 


“Nothing can 





balance of payments deficit if 
American machinery and equip- 
ment cannot produce the new- 
est products of the highest 
quality in the most efficient 
manner,” he said. : 


The average age of equip- 
ment in American factories to- 
day is about nine years, and 
that age level is slowly rising. 


The Kennedy tax incentive 
idea is to have the age level 
going down instead of rising. 


On machine tools, for ex- 
ample, less than half of the 
tools were more than 10 years 
old in 1949. By 1958, about 66% 
of the machine tools in United 
States were more than 10 years 
old. 


In Germany, the proportion 
of capital equipment and plant 
under five years of age grew 
from 17% in 1948 to 40% in 
1957. 


The age of Canadian tools 
stands between that of the U.S. 
and Germany. A census by 
Canadian Machinery in 1958 
showed that at that time, 58% 
of Canadian machine tools were 
more than 10 years old. 


Canadian industry has a bet- 
ter tax deal on depreciation of 
machine tools than does the 
U.S., since it is based on 20% 
of the previous year’s balance, 
or almost 50% of cost in the first 


reverse our| three years. 
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To the Holders of 


St. Lawrence Corporation Limited 


Common Shares without Par Value 
(other than residents of the United States of America) 


Dominion Tar & Chemical Company, Limited is offering to exchange 
11 of its common shares for each 8 common shares of St. Lawrence 
Corporation Limited. Copies of the official offer have been mailed 
to shareholders. 


Dominion Tar & Chemical Company, Limited has asked Wood, 
Gundy & Company Limited, Dominion Securities Corporation 
Limited, W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited, Greenshields & Co 
Inc and Société de Placements, Inc. to solicit acceptances of the 
offer in Canada. 


Deposit of shares may be made through any of the undersigned 
invéstment dealers or through your own investment dealer or 
broker or with The Royal Trust Company, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Saint John or Halifax. 

Copies of the official offer and Letter of Transmittal may be obtained 
from The Royal Trust Company, or through your own investment 
dealer or broker or through any of the undersigned. 


We recommend that shareholders accept the offer. 


Dominion Securities Corporation 
Limited 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, Greenshields & Co Inc 


Limited 


Société de Placements, Inc. 


The Dictaphone Time-Master saves your time 


Oo 


The sound you can see. One thing most secre- 
taries like about the TIME-MASTER and the 
Dictabelt record is that you can see the sound. 
Unlike media which record invisibly, you always 
know where you are with Dictabelt. Can’t erase 
it accidently either. Every word is crystal clear. 
Takes the mumble out of dictation. 


se 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE 
BETWEEN IDEA AND ACTION... 


Dictaphone 


CORPORATION 


Dictaphone, TIME-MASTER and Dictabelt are registered trademarks 
of Dictaphone Corporation. 


Corrections are marked electrically. When 
the boss changes his mind he presses a button 
and the correction or end of a letter are marked 
precisely and automatically. You see at a glance 
just how many lines of type to ‘allow for. You 
know beforehand how many corrections there 
are and where they are. 


because it’s boss-proof 


Makes your job more important. Because the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER system saves so much 
dictation and retyping time, it leaves you free 
to be a more helpful assistant to a busy man. 
Call the nearest Dictaphone office today and let 
a representative show you and the boss just how 
efficient a TIME-MASTER is. 


seesee: FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ««<««««= 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LIMITED, DEPT. FP-2520 
204 EGLINTON AVE. EAST, TORONTO 12, ONTARIO 


I would like to try the all new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine 
without obligation. 


I would like to have a copy of your free booklet “Writing Out Loud” with its helpful 
hints to dictators and also a copy of your free booklet “Letter Perfect” for my secretary. 


ae 
Ee] 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


gra a alesegletasietia IE OP ag ao sn neepnnlaneens 


Dictaphone Corporation Limited, 204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto 12. In U.S.A., write Dictaphone Corporation, 730 Third Ave., 
New York 17, New York. In England, Dictaphone Corporation Limited, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. In Germany, 
Dictophone Corporation, 4 Aderostrasse 4, Dusseldorf, Germany. 
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: ae reports on 


Whai the federal government is 


doing to you and for you... 


‘WO WHEAT BOARD 

delegations headed south 
last week on the heels of the 
announcement by Agriculture 
Minister Alvin Hamilton of 
a 7.3 million bu. sale of Ca- 
nadian wheat to Czechoslo- 
vakia. One will canvass Cen- 
tral America, the other 
Latin-America for new sales 
of wheat and flour, with the 
emphasis on flour. 

Meantime, an_ invitation 
Was on its way to Mexico’s 
minister of agriculture, Julian 
Rodriguez Adame, to visit 
Canada soon to see whether 
either country can help the 
other with new agriculture 
trade. 

CLAIMANTS for unem- 
ployment benefits at Dec. 30 
totaled 754,000, up 10% from 
Dec. 31/59, DBS reports. 
December benefit payments 
amounted to $39.8 million, up 
from $32.7 million a year 
earlier, and weekly benefits 
in December averagec $22.32 
compared to $21.18. 


* + 7 


CANADIAN ~ AMERICAN 
problems came under discus- 
sion this week at the fourth 
session of the Canada-U. S. 
Interparliamentary Group — 
24 legislators each from Par- 
liament and Congress meet- 
ing informally to talk about 
“matters of common concern.” 

The group broke into three 
sub-groups, on defence co- 
operation and disarmament; 
trade and economic matters; 
boundary matters, cultural 
relations and foreign policy. 
The international get-togeth- 
er ended with a visit to 
Quebec City. 

os * * 

HAS CANADA really got 

al] that much useful land? 


Appearing before the special 
Senate committee on land use, 
Gavin Henderson, executive 
director of the Conservation 
Council of Ontario, said: 

“Vast though this country 
is and rich though it may be, 
only 7% of the land is occu- 
pied and only 4% improved. 
Our climate, soils end topog- 
raphy put much of the coun- 
try on the verge of habit- 
ability.” 

Ontario has only 12 million 
acres of good soils, he said. 

If the council is correct, 
Ontario’s main population 
area has less than a fifth the 
park land it should. 


Council says planners esti- 
mate there should be a mini- 
mum of 10 acres of readily 
accessible (within 50 miles) 
park for each 1,000 popula- 
tion. 

On this basis the Oshawa- 
Niagara high-density strip 
around Lake Ontario should 
have 42,000 acres. It has 
5,000, compared to 60,000 in 
the Chicago area and 15,000 
for Detroit. 

oe - = 

WAS Revenue Minister 
Nowlan hinting there’s little 
hope of tax cuts this year? In 
a speech last week he said he 
could give no definite answer 
to the question, “When can 
taxes be reduced?” He add- 
ed: “But I am afraid that it is 
not possible at the moment.” 

8 a 7 


LUCIEN CARDIN (L, 
Richelieu-Verchers) is con- 
vinced a St. Lawrence-New 
York waterway via the Riche- 
lieu River, Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson River, prefer- 
ably 27 ft. deep but 12 ft. if 
necessary, would increase 
traffic from its current aver- 
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McGill, Queen’s Prefer Bonds| Aix Bubbles, Submarines. 
When Investing Endowments 


At least two Canadian uni- 
versities, McGill and Queen’s, 
favor bonds rather than com- 
mon stocks in investment of 
their endowment funds. 

They are the only two Cana- 
dian universities included in a 
survey of 64 college and uni- 
versity endowment funds, by 
Boston Fund and issued by 
Vance, Sanders & Co. 

Figures shown in the survey 
vary slightly from an earlier 
preliminary report covering 47 
of these colleges and universi- 
ties (FP, Nov. 12). 

The survey shows that in 1960, 
McGill University, Montreal, 
had 46.8% of its endowment in 
bonds, compared with 40.5% in 


age of 50,000 tons annually 
on the 6-ft. sysiem. 

It would also, he said in 
the Commons, encourage new 
secondary industry in St. 
Lawrence communities by 
cutting distance to rich New 
York markets. By the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic it’s 
1,800 miles; on the Richelieu- 
Champlain route, 650. 

7 * o 

ARE YOUNG Canadians 
more knowledgeable on pub- 
lic affairs than their parents 
were at their age? 

In explaining his private 
Commons bill to reduce the 
legal voting age for federal 
elections from 21 years to 
18, Frank Howard (CCF, 
Skeena) said today’s vastly 
improved and swifter com- 
munications systems’ give 
Canada’s young people “a 
much better insight into po- 
litical and public affairs, and 
a more immediate knowledge 
and better understanding of 
them than was possible 20 or 
30 years ago.” 

The bill was talked out. 

+ * * 

LOSSES incurred on sales of 
securities from the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund between 
Oct. 1/58 and Jan. 1/61 ex- 
ceeded $26 million, a Com- 
mons answer for Paul Mar- 
tin (L, Windsor) from Fi- 
nance Minister Fleming 
shows. 

+ * * 

TWO ONTARIO cities got 
federal loans last week for 
sewage treatment schemes — 
Peterborough $593,000, Fort 
William $884,000. 


ENTREPRENEURS 


KNOWLEDGE 


FEDERATION OF 
INDUSTRIES 


common stocks. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, 
had invested 67.4% in bonds, 
23.8% in commons. 

Queen’s had the lowest per- 
centage in common stocks of all 
64 funds. 

These ratios differ from the 
average investment program of 
the 64 U. S. and Canadian uni- 
versities surveyed. Out of total 
endowments of $3.8 billion, 
53.6% was in common stocks 
and 33.4% in bonds. 

McGill’s endowment was 
valued at $75.4 million at May 
31/60. Queen’s endowment at 
Aug. 31/60 totaled $17.5 mil- 
lion. 

Endowment income totaled 
$3,175,516 for McGill, $782,250 
for Queen’s, in their latest fiscal 
years. 

Indicated yield on McGill’s 
endowment was 4.21%, on 
Queen’s 4.46%. 

Average yield of 53 endow- 
ment funds (including McGill 
and Queen’s): 3.70%. 


This is how these two univer-| 


sities had invested their money: 
McGill Queen's 
% % 


Cash 
Bonds 
Preferreds . 

Commons 

Real estate & mortgages 


seeeeeeee eeeeees 


Survey shows that in addition 
to bonds and common stocks, the 
64 universities had 2.4% of their 
endowment in preferred stocks, 
6.3% in real estate and mort- 
gages and 4.3% in other invest- 
ments, 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 
was the most widely held equity, 
based on market value of col- 
lege funds, the survey notes, It 
appeared in 41 portfolios at a 
market value of $55.5 million. 

International Business Ma- 
chines’ stock, owned by 24 col- 
leges, followed with a market 
value of $53.1 million. 


Quebec Architects 
Elect R. E. Bolton 


Richard E, Bolton of Montreal 
has been elected president of the 
Province of Quebec Association 
of Architects. 

Other officers elected at the 
association’s 70th annual meeting 
at Lac Beauport: 

Paul O. Trepanier, Granby, and 
C. Davis Goodman, Montreal, 
vice-presidents; Francis J. Nobbs, 
Montreal, treasurer; and Lt.-Col. 
Edouard W. Tremblay, secretary. 
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Keep Arctic Ports Open? 


A compressed air bubbler sys- 
tem might add “a month or 
two” to the Port of Churchill 
shipping season, an Official of 
the Hudson Bay Route Associa- 
tion says. 

It worked in a federal gov- 
ernment attempt to protect a 
wharf last winter near the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
200 mi. inside the Arctic Circle, 
W. A. Richford of Norquay, 
Sask., association vice-presi- 
| dent, says. 

At Churchill, the harbor nor- 
mally closes while Hudson 
Strait is still open to shipping. 

Key to the problem, Richford 
| says, is to keep the harbor open 
through October, November and 
December (patrol ships could 
keep the strait route open). 

Another possibility for 
| Churchill; Cargo submarines 
that come into port under the 
| ice. 

A U. K. engineering firm be- 





lieves it can build submarines 
of large wheat and ore carrying 
capacity, Richford says. 

With Churchill open later, 
wheat shipment costs would be 
10c bu. less and there would be 
big savings on transportation of 
imported goods for Western 
Canada, he says. 

The association, which has 
been plugging for a federal 
study of the port for many 
years, will meet this year April 
21-22 in Saskatoon. 

Its main job is still, as it has 
been, to “get all authorities con- 
cerned to give special attention 
to the problem of making 
greater use of our northern 
harbors.” 


CRACA NAMES AGENCY 

Penn McLeod Advertising Co. 
and its affiliated Dominion PR 
Associates have been named to 
handle advertising and publicity 
for the Canadian Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning Association, 
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WHEREVER-WHENEVER 


DELUXE 10 YEAR OLD 


WE TAKE 


THE PAPER WORK 


OFF YOUR HANDS 


You can employ IBM Service Bureau to do your accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, inventories, costs, statements, 
payrolls and other accounting and reduce your paper work toa 
minimum. At the IBM Service Bureau you obtain the services 
of IBM Data Processing Machines, supervised by IBM 
specialists, and you pay only for the time needed to do your work. 


Whether your business is large or small, this data processing 
service is available to you whenever you need it . . . for 
routine work, special jobs or in an emergency. Quotations 
are given, so you know costs in advance. 


Ask us to explain how you can make use of the IBM Service 
Bureau and, more than likely, reduce costs while increasing 


accounting efficiency. 


: IBM service BUREAU 


Service Bureaux located in principal cities across Canada. 


“At all times the enquiring mind must be free to develop its own 
activities, free to press forward into fields whose ultimate significance 
may still be obscure”. The words of a rare philosophy? No - simply an 
everyday postulate of the largest electronic and electrical manufacturers 


outside of the U.S. Since the late 1800s, when Gerard Philips fused 
metal to glass, this vision has paid its way. Sometimes the quest 
leads nowhere. Or so it seems at the time: the facts are then stored. 
Years later, when a project needs instant information, Philips draw 
it from their cellar of knowledge, develop the project without 
interruption. This cellar is not a strong-room. Philips’ knowledge 


2,900,000,000 potential customers, 


and experience are assets which flow around the world through its 
federation, but they are also available to companies or individuals 
having similar aims. Philips’ attitude is clear: there’s a job to be done, 
so vast it offers scope for all in an expanding market of 


LIGHT 

ELECTRON TUBES 
COMPONENTS. & MATERIALS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT 

RADIO, GRAMOPHONES, 
TELEVISION 

DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
INDUSTRIAL, NUCLEAR 

AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
RECORDS 
ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 
CHEMICALS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
GLASS 

DIAMOND DIES, PLASTICS 


PHILIPS 





AMPHICAR, 90 mph or 14 knots, goes: on sale here. 


Drive to the Island 
In This Convertible 


MONTREAL (Staff) 
snappy, German-built conver- 
tible with aquatic talents will 
make its appearance on the 
Canadian market this spring. 

Called Amphicar, this am- 
phibious automobile will do 90 
mph on the highway and about 
14 knots on water, makers In- 
dustrie Werke Karlsruhe, West 
Germany, claim. 

Amphicar converts from land 
to water operations with the 
flick of an auxiliary gearshift 
which engages twin screws in 
the vehicle’s rear. 

Suggested Canadian list price: 
about $3,700.’ 

Designed primarily for family 
use and for the sportsman, Am- | 
phicar is being marketed in 
North America by Amphicar 
Corp. of America—a Canadian- 
controlled U.S. company 
which owns the patents and de- 
signs relating to the vehicle. 

Dealerships are now being | 
set up in Canada and the U.S. | 

Control of Amphicar Corp. is 


% 


held by Irving Kott, Montreal, 
the company’s chairman, the 
Forget interests and others, FP 
understands. 

To date, 20 hand-built Am- 
phicar prototype models have 
been produced. A number have 
been brought to North America 
for testing and promotional 
purposes. 

In West Germany an Industrie 
Werke Karlsruhe plant is now 


tooling up to go into quantity 


production. 
Initial production at a rate of 
1,500 units a month is expected 


| to start in April. 


A large German machinery 
and rolling stock builder, IWK 
is controlled by the German 
Quandt group. Quandt also 
holds substantial interest in 
BMW, Daimler-Benz and Mer- 
cedes-Benz auto producing com- | 
panies. 

Makers claim Amphicar, 
powered by a British-built four 
cylinder Standard-Triumph en- 
gine, will do 32 mi. to the gal. 
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Life Salesmen Draw Bead 
(On Group-Insured Execs 


By H. R. SUYDAM 

Life insurance agents plan to 
step up their drive to sel] more 
ordinary policies to company 
executives now covered by 
group insurance. 

Rapid growth of group life 
insurance in Canada since- 1950 
— sales up from $240 million to 
about $1,500 million last year 
—v-has resulted in overselling, 
underwriters say. 

Chief concern is over the 
issuing of what they call un- 
realistic amounts to certain 
members of group insurance 
plans, particularly at manage- 
ment level. 

Bulk of employees insured 
under group contracts are 
eligible for benefits equal to 
from one to two times annual 
salary. 

Some management people, 
however, have been insured 
under the same contracts for 
amounts equal to three, four or 
five times salary. 

They have been taking ad- 
vantage of the relatively low 
group rates to get insurance in 
amounts proportionately much 
larger than available to the 
average employee, 

Since most life companies al- 
ready limit the amount of group 
insurance they will place on any 
individual to twice his earnings, 
the practice is not widespread. 

Where it does exist, it is bad 
on two counts, underwriters say. 

It creates an inequity in the 
plan. It also leads many 
multiple-earnings insured into 
thinking they are adequately 
protected when they are not. 

Group insurance, with few 


on land. It will cruise one hour 
on water on 1.5 gal. of gas. 

The vehicle is recommended 
for fresh water cruising only, 
but can be used in salt water if 
special anti-corrosion measures 
are taken after use. 

An all-water model is now 
}under development and should 
be in production in about two 
years. 

Amphicar, makers say, should 
be ideal for busy executives and 
businessmen who have summer 
cottages on islands. 

And, quipped a newsman at 
|the press preview last week, it 
|mightn’t be a bad idea for 
Montrealers who want to avoid 
traffic jams on bridges at the 
height of the summer exodus. 
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exceptions, is term insurance, 
payable only in the event of the 
death of the insured before. re- 
tirement age. 

It cannot be surrendered for 
cash, or used as collateral for a 
loan, 

However, it enables many 
people to secure life insurance 
protection during the years of 


“fafnily responsibility who could 


not otherwise get it at standard 
rates, if at all, because of poor 
health or other reasons. 

By itself, it rarely answers a 
man’s entire insurance needs. 

If he switches positions, his 
group insurance § acquired 
through his former company 
terminates. 

In most cases, he has the 
privilege of converting to per- 
manent life insurance. 

The amount of the converted 
policy may be equal] to or less 
than the amount of group in- 
surance terminated. 

The premium woula be at the 
rate regularly charged for the 
class of risk to which he be- 
longed. 

At age 55 or 60, these rates 
could be very high, presenting a 
burden many insureds would 
have difficulty in carrying. 

At retirement age, the prob- 
lem could be even more severe. 

A few cases have already 
cropped up where senior com- 
pany personnel, covered by 


large amounts of group insur-’ 


ance, have had to curtail their 
insurance programs on leaving 
a plan because of the expense 
in buying ordinary insurance in 
middle age, life companies say. 

Unless discouraged, the ten- 
dency to rely too much on group 
insurance because of its low cost 
and ready availability could 
develop into a serious problem, 
they say. 

Ordinary life insurance sales 
still command 70% to 75% of 
the total market in Canada, but 
rising group sales have been 
cutting into this lead. 

Life underwriters agree that 
it is in the best interests of both 
the insured and insurance com- 
panies for businessmen to strike 
an early balance in their insur- 
ance buying between permanent 
and group (term) protection. 

This is why company manage- 
ment’ will be hearing more 
about personal life insurance in 
the future, 
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Hot Battle of the Imports in Maritimes Auto Sales 


HALIFAX (Staff) — A 
sizzling sales year which saw 
new passenger car registrations 
jump 15% in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces in 1960 over 1959, set the 
stage for an all-out battle 
among importers in 1961. 


In the sales battle last year 
it was the biggest companies — 
General Motors of Canada and 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada — 
that made the greatest gains. 
Some others, like Renault and 
Simca, saw sales cut about in 
half. The new compacts were 


credited with gains made by | 


Canadian-built models. 
But Renault Automobiles 
Canada Ltd. has come back with 


race in the Maritimes — which, 
with British Columbia, are 
strongholds of import sales in 
Canada. Prices have been re- 
duced about $50 per car, while 
most other makes have raised 
prices because of the new im- 
|port valuation regulations. 

A new Renault service and 
parts depot was opened in Hali- 
fax and strong efforts are being 
made to strengthen the dealer 
organization. 

Both Renault and Volkswagen 
have intensified their advertis- 
ing campaigns. 
| Total sales in the four prov- 
inces last year were 39,645 cars, 


up from 33,808 in 1959. Biggest | 


at 17,442, up from 12,917 to take 
44% of the total. Domestic cars 
accounted for 22,203 sales, up 
2%. 

With Envoy added to its line, 
General Motors dealers sold 4,- 
964 imports, up 1,955, and 11,- 


-|110 Canadian and U.S. built 


cars for a total of 40.5% of the 
Maritimes market. 

Ford, 
Anglia, nearly doubled its sales 
of imports, which at 4,485 were 
up 2,174 from 1959. Adding in 
sales of 6,238 domestic cars, 
Ford had 27% of total regis- 
| trations. 
| Chrysler of Canada sold 3,579 
domestic cars but its Simca sales 


a renewed effort to stay in the gain was made by the imports, dropped from 676 to 377. Com- 
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pany’s market slice was 10%, 

Volkswagen’s sales were up 
989 to 3,729, representing 9.4% 
| of total registrations, 

Renault sales dropped from 
1,006 to 472. 

Austin and Morris together 
gained only 128 units, to 1,736 
| to hold 4.4% of the market. 
dha Mea cal 

BASKA DRILLING 

Completion of Baska Uranium 
Mines’ geophysical program on its 
Joutel Twp., Quebec, property 
has provided “favorable indicae 
tions”, a company officer says, 
Early drilling has indicated a 
| mineralized section in a zone ffom 
116 ft. to 194 ft. in hole No. 2, 
Marcon Mines is participating. 
Magladry 
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Overseas Companies make a vital contribution to the world- 
wide engineering resources of the Vickers Group. Whilst 
in Canada last year, 
Canadian Vickers Limited in Montreal, and these draw:ags 
give some idea of the part the company plays in Canada's 
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Canada Makes Fighters 
For the NATO Nations 
In New U.S. Swap Deal? 


UNION MEMBERSHIP DOESN'T KEEP PACE 


(thousands) 
5,000 


4,500 


Canadian unions are still losing 
ground. Their membership reached a 
peak of 34% of the labor force in 1958, 
fell to 32% by 1960. Some union 
leaders fear the percentage may be 
still less when Jan./61 figures are 
known at mid-year. They fear this may 
be more than a cyclical swing, and 
that the trend may continue down. 


Two main ¢auses are seen: (1) failure’, 


4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 


By C. KNOWLTON NASH 


WASHINGTON ——A major new Can- 
ada-U. S. defence production sharing deal 
is on the front burner. 

It was discussed briefly by President 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
this week in Washington and is being dis- 
cussed in detail at lower levels. If it goes 
through it will be a significant boon to 
Canada’s aircraft industry. 

In essence, the proposal is the old “‘tri- 
angular swap” involving the CL-44 cargo 
plane. This time, however, the CL-44 has 
been dropped. This new deal would see 
Canada producing F-104s for NATO 
countries, taking over USAF operations 
on the Pinetree radar line and getting 
F-10ls from the U. S. for our NORAD 
squadrons. 


The deal would join Canada and the 
U. S. in a mutual aid program in supply- 
ing the roughly $1 million-dollar F-104 
tactical fighter for such NATO countries 
as Greece, Turkey, Norway, Denmark, 
etc. The Americans would pay most of 
the cost, perhaps about 75%, and Canada 
the rest. 


The arrangement would be somewhat 
similar to those in past years which saw 
Canada producing CF-100s for Belgium 
under Canada-U. S. mutual aid, and the 
Sabres which went to Europe before that. 


Canadair would make the F-104s un- 
der the new deal. The Montreal company 
already is producing about 200 F-104s for 
the Canadian NATO squadrons. Thus it 
is fully geared up for any expansion. 


Orenda Engines Ltd. of Toronto would 
make the engines for the new deal, just 
as it now makes the engines for the 
F-104s for our NATO squadrons. 


This particular deal, if it comes off, 
would be extremely beneficial for Canada 
because of the high Canadian content of 
the plane. Canadair, for instance, sub- 
contracts well over one third of its F-104 
work out to small Canadian firms. 


The agreement would be a highly com- 
plicated one from a financing standpoint. 
It would hinge, too, in part on Canadian 
decisions to fully live up to NORAD com- 
mitments on such things as storage of 
nuclear weapons in Canada and possibly 
a firmer agreement on overflights by the 
U. S. Strategic Air Command. 


Canada is pushing the deal, and so far 
the Americans seem very interested in it. 
Washington might indicate whether it 
will go for this new “triangular swap” 
involving our making the F-104 when, in 
the next two or three weeks, it is expect- 
ed to reply to a letter sent early this 
month to the Pentagon by Canadian Am- 
bassador Arnold Heeney. 


This letter simply was offering the old 
CL-44 dea] to the Kennedy administra- 
tion which had been turned down in the 
last days of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Informed guessing here is that the 
Kennedy administration also will reject 
the proposal but, instead, might suggest a 
deal on the F-104. 


Details of the proposal were discussed 
at high-level Pentagon meetings this 


4 i bess 
week attended by Canadian Ambassador -excluding agricultural 


Heeney and the Canadian deputy minis- 
ter of defence production, David Golden. 
They met with Defeise Secretary Robert 
MacNamara, his deputy Roswell Gil- 
patric, and other senior Pentagon offi- 
cials. Their discussion covered the whole 
range of defence matters and production 
sharing, but included this specific pro- 
posal. ees) 

With the apparent demise of the CL-44 
“swap”, officials began searching for 
some other arrangement which would 
keep the Canadian aircraft industry hum- 
ming and keep alive the Canada-U. S. 
production sharing program. The Ameri- 
cans too now seem interested in some 
“dramatic” production sharing deal. 

Thus, in the search for an arrangement, 
the most eligible contender seemed to be 
Cznadian production of the F-104 for 
NATO. 

In Europe, a consortium of Belgium, 
West Germany, Italy and the Netherlands 
will be producing the F-104, but there 
still will be more than enough room for 
substantially increased Canadian produc- 
tion because the plane will be so widely 
used among the NATO countries. Japan 
also will be using the aircraft. 


The possibility of this deal would ap- 
pear to justify the original Canadian de- 
cision to buy the F-104 as a replacement 
for our NATO squadrons. At the time, 
there was much controversy over the de- 
cision. Now, however, Canada is in an 
ideal position to start cashing in on our 
production of the U. S. plane. 


And this U.S. anti-missile 


program could mean more Jobs 
and construction in Canada... 


From Our Own Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Washing- 
ton will soon take a decision 
on anti-missile defence that 
could spark jingling cash regis- 
ters in the Canadian defence in- 
dustry, especially in electronics. 


It could mean much more to 
Canada in dollars and cents than 
the Bomarc orders we got. 


It could mean more jobs in 
Canada. 


And aside from the necessary 
hardware, it could mean some 
important construction work. 


The Washington decision will 
be whether to go into production 
now on the Nike-Zeus anti-mis- 
sile, or wait until the research 
fully proves out the weapon. 


Chances are the decision will 
be to wait, because the system 
would cost as much as $14,000 
million for full defence of the 
key U. S. cities. With that much 
money at stake Washington 
wants to be sure it works first. 


Even so, Canadian industry 
may stand to reap considerable 
benefit later instead of right now. 


Canada’s main claim to a piece 
of this multi-billion dollar air 
defence system is that some of 
the forward radar acquisitional 
Nike-Zeus units would be lo- 
cated in Canada. Other radar 
equipment also might be situated 
in Canada to provide the best 
defence. 

Thus Canada would have a 
geographic claim on some of the. 
Nike-Zeus business just as we 


had a geographic claim on U. S. 
defence business for the Bomarc, 
the Dew Line and, the Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System. 


Canadian defence officials al- 
ready have conferred at length 
with U. S. authorities on Nike- 
Zeus and have had several brief- 
ings. The system is highly at- 
tractive for industry because of 
the vast number of components, 
particularly transistors. 


Before any Nike-Zeus system 
went into operation with radar 
units in Canada, there would 
need to be Canada-U, S. diplo- 
matic consultations. 


The system would likely oper- 
ate under NORAD whose boss, 
Gen. Lawrence Kuter, has been 
vigorously pushing a Washing- 
ton decision to go into Nike-Zeus 
production right away. 


One considerable political ad- 
vantage for Canada in the Nike- 
Zeus system would be that Can- 
ada’s role would be solely that 
of spotting the incoming 
ICBMs. 


The actual launch sites of the 
Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile 
would be located close by the 
American cities being protected. 


Thus, there would be no con- 
troversial problem of having the 
missiles and their nuclear war- 
heads stored in Canada. 


The Nike-Zeus forward radar 
acquisitional units protecting 
Ameriean cities relatively near 
the Canadian border’ likely 
would all be located in Canada. 


The transmitting antenna of 
the Nike-Zeus acquisition radar 
is as big as a baseball infield. 
This forward unit is the key ele- 
ment in the whole system. 


It must detect and acquire the 
incoming ICBM warhead travel- 
ing at speeds of five miles a 
second, and provide track in- 
formation, all within about 20 
seconds. 


The radar, of course, is the 
main part of the whole system. 
The huge radars cannot be as- 
sembled, tested and shipped but 
need to be assembled and tested 
right at their deployment sites. 


Western Electric is handling 
the project but literally thou- 
sands of companies would be 
involved in sub - contracting 
work. 


The fantastic expense of the 
Nike-Zeus system has been a 
deterrent to speeding up the 
project. ' 

The maximum $14,000 mil- 
lion figure may be reduced by 
eliminating some of the cities 
to be defended with Nike-Zeus. 
It is possible to get this figure 
down to about $8,000 million, 


This is not too far out of line, 
considering the U. S. has spent 
$35,000 million on air defence 
in the past 10 years. 


So far the research and de- 
velopment program on Nike- 
Zeus has cost about $1,000 mil- 
lion and it is the only feasible 
system the Pentagon has come 
up with. 


If, as seems unlikely, Presi- 
dent Kennedy decided this win- 
ter to go into Nike-Zeus pro- 
duction, the anti-missile system 
could be ready by early 1964. 


If, however, a decision is 
taken to wait for more develop- 
ment, it would likely mean 
Nike-Zeus would not get into 
production until late 1962, or 
early 1963. 


Opponents of the Nike-Zeus 
system say the money involved 
would be better spent on offen- 
sive military hardware like 
ICBMs and Polaris submarines. 


This, they say, would provide 
a more effective deterrent to the 
Russians. 


The Army, whose weapon 
system this is, and who thus is 
fighting primarily Air Force op- 
position, feels that unless the 
U. S. has an effective anti-mis- 
sile defence, Uncle Sam will be 
giving the Soviets a “free ride” 
on any attack on U. S. 


The presence of Nike-Zeus 
would mean the Russians would 
have to substantially increase 
their numbers of ICBMs to make 
an effective strike, the Army 
feels. 


While these arguments swirl 
around U. S. military circles, 
Canada has little or no role. But 
once a decision is taken to go 
ahead with Nike-Zeus, Cana- 
dian industry stands .to gain 
considerable _ sub - contracting 
business, 


to attract young members, and 


(2) failure to make headway among 
white collar workers. 


Worry over the trend increases in 
union circles because the New Party will 
need far more supporters than 
present union strength can supply 
if it is to have any success at the polls. 
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Qur Unions Lose Ground 


In Battle for Membership 


By CLIVE BAXTER 


After a decade of boisterous 
expansion the Canadian trade 
union movement is showing 
signs of strain. 


Most recent available figures 
show membership is not keeping 
pace with the growth of the 
work force. 


Many union leaders report it 
is increasingly difficult to enlist 
younger members and to get 
them to take an active interest 
once they have joined. There are 
similar reports from most other 
Western industrialized coun- 
tries. 


All but a handful of top union 
men deny there is any problem 
at present. 


They claim, ‘for the record 
anyway, that organized labor in 
Canada remains a vibrant and 
growing force. 


Only in private conversation 
do many of them admit to some 
troubled doubts. 


A glance at the Department 
of Labor’s figures on union 
membership is interesting. It 
should be remembered that 
these figures do not include cer- 
tain groups — such as the civil 
service associations — which are 
“organized” but are not unions 
in the accepted meaning of the 
word. 


However, the definitions are 
constant and therefore offer a 
clear indication of the trend. 


In 1921, the first year Depart- 
ment of Labor started listing 
comparative figures, there were 
1,956,000 in the work force (ex- 
cluding agricultural paid work- 
ers). Of these, 313,080 or 16% 
were union members. 


Through the generally pros- 
perous 1920s the percentage 
fluctuated between 12% and 
16%. 

In 1930, when the depression 
was really beginning to bite into 
the economy, the percentage fell 
to 13%. Until the outbreak of 
war it fluctuated again, reaching 
‘a peak of 18% in 1938, 


The post war boom saw union 
membership climbing dramati- 
cally. By 1949 it had reached 
30% of the work force, increas- 
ing to 34% by 1958. A slight 
decline followed. The 1959 
figure is given as 1,459,000 
(33%) and the 1960 figure re- 
mains unchanged in numbers 
but, as a percentage of the work 
force, declined to 32%. 


~ The Jan. 1/61 figure is not 
yet available. The Department 
of Labor expects to have it by 
early summer. There is con- 
siderable speculation as to what 
it will show. 


Many experts close to the 
labor scene are certain it will 
reveal a further percentage de- 
cline, 


Even if it does, labor leaders 
say, it would be nonsense to 
ded*'.¢ from it that the move- 
ment is in trouble. All it would 
mean, they say, is that the 


figures are continuing their 
traditional fluctuations. 

But the figures don’t tell the 
whole story. 

Much more important — and 
much more worrying for union- 
ists — are the marked changes 
in the composition and charac- 
teristics of the work force. This, 
perhaps more than anything 
else, is cutting into the mem- 
bership totals, 

“We still stand for the ‘work- 
ing class’,” one union official 
commented to FP. “When we 
want to illustrate a pamphlet or 
booklet we usually produce a 
picture of a big, earnest looking 
worker, dressed in overalls, 
with honest sweat and grime on 
his face. 

“Yet this worker’s worker is 
a declining force in the economy 
and, significantly, most of the 
younger workers don’t seem 
very ‘impressed by the dignity 
of labor. They want to better 
themselves. 

“I wonder if we in the union 
movement take enough note of 
this.” 

Widespread disinterest on the 
part of youth was a. major 
discussion point at the Canadian 
Labor Congress convention last 
year in Montreal. Speaker fol- 
lowed speaker to deplore the 
casual attitude of many young 
workers. , 

“They haven’t got the spirit 
of the 1930s,” was an often re- 
peated lament. 


Yet is it practical for union 
men to expect workers who 
were not even alive during those 
harsh years to share their burn- 
ing feelings on the need to keep 


ther than merely lecturing the 
younger workers on what they 
should do, They have tried to 
find the root causes of the 
indifference. 


One such student of union 
affairs lists these reasons: 


@ A natural disinclination to go 
on fighting for something al- 
ready won. 


@ The subtle propaganda of 
films, television and magazines, 
which no longer glorify the 
humble worker, but concentrate 
more and more on the advan- 
tages of “‘success’’, 


@ The generally unfavorable 
reaction against the whole union 
movement which has stemmed 
from the revelation of bad prac- 
tices in some unions. 


The first of these explanations 
can be accounted for by human 
nature. It is nothing more than 
the problem that faces every 
crusade once it has achieved its 
aims. 


The other two are more com- 
plicated. 

By and large, the unions have 
lost the valuable support of the 
“intellectual fringe” and “pro- 
fessional :under-dog supporters”. 

When unions were weak and 
management all-powerful, the 
move toward organized labor 
had great emotional backing. 

It was reflected in the prod- 
ucts of Hollywood and the 
speeches of politicians. Neither 
considered saying much that 
could be even slightly construed 
as at all critical of union. 

Nowadays an under-dogger is 
hard pressed to find anything 


the movement strong and 


active? 


The old guard union leaders 
clearly believe it is practical. In 
conversation they frequently re- 


turn to this theme. 


Some of the less doctrinaire 
union planners have gone fur- 


worthy of his attention in the 
vast offices of the AFL-CIO, or 
even the less grand head- 
quarters of CLC. 

This, some union men feel, is 
directly reflected in present-day 
writing in all media — and is 


(Continued on Page 26) 


Few ‘White Collars’ 


PERCENTAGES OF WORKERS COVERED BY UNION AGREEMENTS 


Industry 
Food and Beverages 


Leather 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Wood products 
Paper products 
Printing and publ. 
Iron and steel 


Transportaiion equipment... 

Non-ferrous metal prodn. ... 
Elec. apparatus and supplies 
Non metallic mineral products 
Petroleum and cool prodn. .. 


Chemical products 
Mise. manufacturing 


Wholesale trads)..... 


Retell trod- 


x-less then 0 5% 
*-by collective cgreements 


Office Workers Non-office Workers 
% 


. of % No. of 
Employees Covered* Employees Covorsd* 

23.982 110,337 58 
922 10,178 
4,487 14,077 
2,311 20,369 
7,781 45,976 
6,973 65,557 
8,105 63,373 
16,274 69,979 
18,335 29,824 
38,362 124,565 
30,436 95,109 
10,445 38,219 
24,004 46,136 
5,423 23,948 
5,667 9,713 
20,228 34,103 
5,498 17,938 
43,267 45,353 
141,061 


Source—Econemic & Peseorch Bronch. Depariment of Labor Ottewo 





Our Unions Lose Ground 


In Battle for Membership 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 25) 


having its effect on the public. 
However valid this thesis may 
be — and many other union 
leaders violently disagree with 
it — one other factor is really 
hurting the labor movement. 


This is the failure to enlist 
much support among white col- 
lar workers. 

From time to time there is 
talk in union circles of a major 
organizational drive in the na- 
tion’s offices. A number have 
been tried but few have had 
much success. 

Again the Department of 
Labor has some _ revealing 
figures. A survey of all Cana- 
dian companies with 15 or more 
employees — those which 
logically would be more likely 
to have a union agreement — 
shows few areas in which or- 
ganized labor has been particu- 
larly successful among office 
employees. 

The big success is among 
municipal public works em- 
ployees, where 82% are covered 
by some form of collective 
agreement. 

Unions have done fairly well, 
too, in public utilities. They bar- 
gain for 54% of the workers in 
telephone communications, 37% 
in radio and television and 36% 
in electric power, gas and water 
utilities. 


TOOLEY 


Firms Join to 


CLARKE 


But the rest of industry offers 
little to cheer about from a 
union point of view (see table). 

There was a time when this 
didn’t particularly matter to 
most union planners. The great 
mass of workers belonged to the 
“blue collar” or “lunch pail’ 
brigade. 

It was not considered neces- 
sary to make a great effort to 
crack the white collar ranks. 
They offered small promise of 
contributing dues which would 
be worth the heavy expense of 
organizational campaigns. 

And the white collar attitude 
of “superiority” — even when 
office wages were lower than 
those paid to the plant workers 
— served as a useful goad when 
rounding up other potential 
union members. 


However changes in technol- 
ogy are leading to an increasing 
number of white collars and 
highly skilled workers and a 
downgrading in importance for 
the semi-skilled and the com- 
mon laborer (FP, Feb. 11). 

This development must have 
its effect on the character of the 
manpower poo] from which or- 
ganized labor will have to draw 
new members if it is to main- 
tain, or increase, its size and its 
power in the community. 

And one thing virtually all 
union leaders agree about is the 


FOGARTY 


JACKSON 


Land 


need to keep growing. If the 
movement is not an expanding 
force, they say, then it is likely 
to falter and fall apart. 

If the Department of Labor 
figures for Jan./61 show no in- 
crease, or even a decrease, it is 
likely to be something of an 
embarrassment to the CLC in 
its discussions with the CCF 
about the New Party. 

Party organizers have made 
much of their desire to win the 
backing of a broad cross-section 
of “like-thinking people”’. 

_To have any real chance at 
the polls, party supporters say, 
they are going to have to gain 
membership far in excess of 
present union strength. 

It brings up the question, if 
these people are backing away 
from the union movement today, 
how will they react to a union- 
backed political party? 

Some observers who are close 
to the union scene predict there 
will soon emerge a new leader- 
ship force. Made up largely of 
younger unionists, it will press 
for changes. 

Probably the first target of 
such a movement would be the 
old guard union leaders, who 
remain implacably opposed to 
any alteration in basic union 
philosophy, These are the men 
who are against unions embark- 
ing on their own public relations 
campaigns (FP, Sept. 24). 


ANNAN 


.S. Defence Orders 


A new company was formed 
this week to help push Canada 
into the forefront of missile and 
weapon building. 

Three Canadian companies — 
with a combined staff of 5,700 
and sales volume of $72 million 
in 1960 — set up a subsidiary 
with “complete know-how” in 
the design, development and 
manufacture of ground control 
and platform equipment, air- 
craft and missiles. 

They say it’s a grand bid to 
get huge U. S. defence-sharing 
contracts. : 

They also say the new sub- 
sidiary, DCF Systems Ltd., puts 
them in “a position to handle 
projects of a magnitude not pre- 
viously considered possible for 
Canadian production”’. 

These are the companies in- 
volved: de Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canadian 
Aviation Electronics Ltd., Mont- 
real, Ferranti-Packard Electric 
Ltd., Toronto. 

de Havilland has the control- 
ling interest in DCF Systems, 
and has three of five directors on 
the board of the new company. 


“Not much” money has been 


Flintkote Canada 
* ™ 
Earnings Grow 

Flintkote Co. of Canada in 1960 
continued its improvement in 
earnings and growth, parent 
Flintkote Co., New York reports. 
(Profit figures of subsidiary are 
not published.) 

King Paving Co., Oakville, road 
construction firm, was acquired 
in Jan./60 (FP, March 5). 

Flintkote Mines Ltd., another 
subsidiary, mining and milling 
asbestos fibre in Quebec, contin- 
ued profitable operations. 

Early 1961 gypsum rights in 
Newfoundland were acquired 
(FP, Feb. 11, July 16). 

In purchase of all King Paving 
stock, company borrowed $6 mil- 
lion (Canadian) from Toronto- 


Dominion Bank on a 5%% un-| 


secured note maturing 1965, pay- 
able in equal $1.2 million annual 
installments through 1965. 

In connection with gypsum 
rights, it is contemplated that 
$2,435,000 of a new issue of 20- 
year 4%2% convertible debentures 
will be issued to previous owners 
of these rights. 

Net profit of U.S. company for 
1960 was %:3 million ($15.1 mil- 
lion in 
($2.41) per share. 





invested yet in the jointly owned 
subsidiary, but spokesmen say 
“all necessary money will be 
provided when necessary”. 
Here is what the new “com- 
plete package” company will do. 
As its first project, DCF Sys- 
tems is working with Boeing 


Aircraft on test and calibration) 


work at the North Bay Bomarc 
base. It likely will move in 
specialists and facilities from the 
three companies for work on the 
northern Quebec Bomarc base 
too. 

And there’s speculation that 
the new company eventually 
will be given full Canadian 
management of the $244 million 
Bomarc program. 

Then it’s shooting for much 
bigger game — bids to become 
a prime contractor for some of 
the huge U. S. defence projects. 

Using Canadian sub-contrac- 
tors in specialty fields, such as 
hydraulics, officials of the three 
companies believe they’ll be suc- 
cessful, through DCF Systems, 
in winning U. S. contracts of the 
size and scope of the Polaris. 

They say Canada has been 
seriously handicapped so far by 
not being able to make a con- 


solidated bid, such as do the 
| 


large U. S, companies. 

It’s pointed out that in the 
U.S. one large company will act 
as co-ordinator for 10 companies 
bidding on one large defence 
job. 


“But now, through joint man-| 


agement, design, development 
and manufacture what we can 
offer is unsurpassed in Canada,” 
says one of the executives. 

DCF Systems will be looking 
for big domestic; and export 
business, other than defence. 

Say the joint owners: “The 
sales experience of the three 
companies has demonstrated that 
many opportunities exist within 
Canada and the export market 
which cannot be undertaken by 
one individual company alone 
because of the extent of the 
technical and manufacturing 
support required.” 

Who are the companies that 
have joined together in this 


radically new, for Canada, com- 


plete weapons system concept? 


What’s de Havilland doing? 
It’s still building the Beaver 


1959), equal to $2.01/ ($55,000 each) and the Otter 


($85,000 each) and selling these 


aircraft to the British Army, 
Ghana, Indonesia, Argentine. 
It has orders in hand for 59 
Caribou aircraft at $500,000 
each. The U. S. Army will take 
22 of them this year, and the 
balance in 1962. Eight go to 
Ghana, and five to’the RCAF, 


tract for 30 F-104 flight simu- 
lators to be delivered by 1964. 

It formed two U. S. subsidi- 
aries in 1960, and one of them 
maintains ground telecommuni- 
cation equipment for the U, S. 
Air Force. 

A third subsidiary was set up 
in West Germany this year to 
carry out maintenance work on 
the company-built simulators 
to be located in Europe. 

Ferranti-Packard has been 
developing substantial new ex- 
port business in the U. S. and 
Latin America for specialized 
electronic equipment. Company 
also makes transformers, meters 
and relays. 4 

Head office of the new sub- 
sidiary will be at Downsview, 
Ont. 

Officials say there are no plans 
at present to build manufactur- 
ing facilities, other than those 
owned by the three companies. 

Company directors have been 
chosen. 

From de Havilland are Wil- 
liam H. Jackson, assistant to the 
managing director, who becomes 
general manager of DCF Sys- 
tems; D. B. Annan, general man- 
ager, special products division; 
Larry D. Clarke, contracts man- 
ager. 

From CAE comes John F. 
Tooley, president, and from 
Ferranti-Packard, John Fogarty, 
vice - president, and _ general 
manager of the electronics divi- 
sion, joins the new board. 

There is still one big question 
mark in the whole deal. What 
part will Avro Aircraft Ltd., 
Malton, Ont., play? 

Both Avro and de Havilland 
are part of the same Hawker- 
Siddeley Group in the U. K. 

Avro can use some substantial 
new business. Will it get any 
help from de Havilland? 

Company 
|}Havilland say the 
hasn’t come up yet. 

Says one: “It’s possible that 
Avro might become involved. 
The U. K. principals might have 
something to say about it in 

time.” 





question 


CAE has a $25 million con-| 


spokesmen at - de! 


They consider management as 
basically the enemy—an enemy 
who should receive little or no 
co-operation. 

They are suspicious of any 
move toward greater co-opera- 
tion with management, and 
don’t feel any particular need 
for labor to make its case to the 
general public. 

On the surface, it would seem 
that a change in union outlook 
and behavior could mean only 
good news both for the move- 
ment and for the economy. 

However, some unionists warn 
this sort of new approach has 
produced unions like the Team- 
sters which are more than ready 
to work closely with manage- 
ment — on Teamster terms, 

It is not an easy situation that 
faces CLC President Claude 
Jodoin and the other labor 
leaders. They have big plans for 
organized labor in the years 
ahead, plans that extend far be- 
yond the limits of simple in- 
dustrial relations. 

They feel Canadian labor has 
an important role to play in the 
country. They want it to become 
an increasingly significant voice 
in national and international 
affairs. 

To achieve this the unions are 
going to have to remain strong 
in membership. Recent trends 
do little to encourage the move- 
ment’s supporters. 


Saskatchewan 
County Plan 


Referendum ? 


From Our Own Correspondent 
SASKATOON—There will be 
no minority report from Sas- 
katchewan’s Local Government 
Continuing Committee. 


Committee Chairman John 
McAskill, of Saskatoon, has an- 
nounced that all members sign- 
ed the document that has been 
prepared after three years in- 
vestigation. Adkerents of all 
political parties sat on the com- 
mittee. 


Its report—to be presented to 
the provincial government 
about March 1—will recom- 
mend the reorganization of the 
province’s local government 
structure. 


It will also express views on 
where certain tax revenues 
should come from, division of 
responsibilities among govern- 
ments, and vuther matters (FP, 
Feb. 18/61). 


It likely will recommend the 
county system for Saskatche- 
wan. 

Liberal leader Ross Thatcher 
says he has learned people will 
be able to choose through a ref- 
erendum whether they want a 
county, or modified county sys- 
tem. 


But they will not have a 
| choice between larger local gov- 
ernments and the present sys- 
tem of municipalities, if the 
Continuing Committee’s recom- 
mendations are acted on by the 
province, 


Mr. McAskill did not com- 
ment on the speculation. 


It seems likely that a special 
session of the Legislature will 
be called later this year to act 
on the report. 


The Throne Speech at the op- 
ening of the current session on 
Feb. 9 indicated no action would 
| be taken at this sitting. 





Ontario to Show 
Canned Goods Line 


To U.K. Housewife 


U. K. consumers will get a 
comprehensive look at Ontario’s 
line of canned fruits and vege- 
tables at the Ideal Home Show in 
' London March 7-April 3. 
| Display of these products will 
| be the biggest on record, the On- 
tario.government says. 

It will include canned peaches, 
pears, cherries, fruit salad, pie 
fill, tomato juice, tomato, vege- 
table and mushroom soups — all 
for sampling and retail sale at 
laid-in cost plus normal markup. 

Prices of some of the canned 
| goods will be higher than other 
Commonwealth products and 
“will test the willingness of the 
British housewife to pay for extra 
Ontario quality.” 

Six processing plants will sup- 
ply the products: Canadian Can- 
ners Lid., E. D. Smith & Sons, 
Niagara Food Products, Boese 
Foods, Pyramid Canners, W. 
Clark Ltd. 

Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture under G, F. Perkin, mar- 
keting commissioner, and the On- 
tario Tender Fruit Institute are 
jointly backing the project, 
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Investment Corpo 


ated under the laws of the Province of British Columbia) 


$3,000,000 
614% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES, SERIES FIVE 


To be dated March 1, 1961 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


ration Ltd. 


To mature March 1, 1981 


Trustee: National Trust Company, Limited 


In the opinion of counsel, these Debentures will be investments in which a conipany registered under Part III 
of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act may, without availing itself for that purpose of the 
provisions of sub-section 4 of Section 63 of said Act, invest its funds or any portion thereof. 


Gairdner & Company 
Limited 
Thomas B. Read Company 
Ltd. 


Burns Bros. & Denton 
Limited 


René-T. Leclerc 
Incorporée 


PRICE: 99 flat to yield about 6.59% 


A prospectus will be supplied promptly upon request, 


Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited : 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, 
Limited 


Dawson, Hannaford 
Limited 


F. J. Brennan & Company 
Limited 


Osler, Hammond & Nanton 
Limited 


Royal Securities Corporation 
Limited 
Cochran, Murray & Co. 
Limited 


Carlile & McCarthy 
Ltd. 


Hagar Investments 
Limited 


Breakthrough Foreseen in Paint Industry 


MONTREAL (Staff) —Raw 
materials chemists are working 
on developments which might 
become spectacular break- 
throughs in the paint industry 
in this decade. 

Ahead: 

@ Better anti-corrosive paints 
for industrial applications. 

@ Polyurethane film coatings 
for exterior use. 

Every decade since World 
War I has been marked by big 
strides in the paint industry, 
and now rapid _ technological 
advances are being linked with 
new developments in polymer 
chemistry. 

Some hints of what the fu- 
ture has in store were being 
given this week at conferences 
of the protective coatings divi- 
sion of the Chemicai Institute 
of Canada in Toronto and Mont- 
real, 


Canada’s $150-million-a-year 
paint industry can, look for- 
ward to raw materials for the 
manufacture of improved anti- 
corrosive and more _ imper- 
meable finishes. 

Films made from a copoly- 
mer of polyvinyl chloride-vinyl 
acetate are undergoing rigid 
tests. 

Catalyzed urethanes are 
showing considerable promise 
for certain applications. 

With the market for tradi- 
tional raw materials being 
eroded by newer products, 
chemists are seeking new chein- 
ical derivates from vegetable 
oils. 

U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture chemists have achieved 
some success along these lines, 
using fatty vinyl ethers from 
soybean and linseea alcohols. 


tailoring end products to fit 
their application. Instead of 
producing an oil which simply 
dries on a surface, polymers are 
manufactured to act in a pre- 
determined manner when treat- 
ed in a certain way. 

Recent developmcats include 
fire - resistant finishes, paints 
that repel insects, paints that 
give cement walls the appear- 
ance of tile and paints to restore 
vernal green to sun-scorched 
lawns. 9 

In Australia a special prob- 
lem is the manufacture of a 
fungicida] paint tu resist mold. 

Total paint sales in Canada 


jin 1960 were a record $143.1 


million, up from $139.9 million 
in 1959. 

All the gain was in trade 
sales, which leaped from $86.5 
million a year ago to $90.6 mil- 


Much research today involves | lion, reflecting stepped-up over- 
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the-counter buying by the gen- 
eral public. 

Industrial sales were steady 
at $52.3 million. Product finishes 
were up slightly but cellulose- 
type lacquers and_ thinners, 
representing some 25% of the 
market, were down. 

For 1y¥61 the paint industry 
expects sales of $151.5 million 
(FP, Nov. 19/60). 


C-I-L Ups Price 


Terylene Yarn 


Canadian Industries Ltd. has 
announced an increase of 5c to 
10c lb. for certain apparel 
deniers of Terylene filament yarn, 
effective March 10. 

Prices of industrial deniers re- 
main the same except for 1100 
denier which has been reduced 
by 25c Ib. 

Staple fibre product prices are 
unchanged. 


Illustrated by Wes Chapmaa 


Although steel was well known by 1856, it was so costly and difficult to produce that its use was con- 
fined to special.small items. Henry Bessemer changed all this with his discovery of a new process which 


made cheap steel in abundance available to the world. 


Builders of progress... 


Progress — the successful result of somebody's search for a better answer. In 1856 it 
was the launching of the age of steel. In modern construction it is the Package Plan, 
as introduced in Canada by our founder, the late Finley W. McLachlan. 


He built a service which offers Canadian industry a single, responsible source for 
every phase of a construction project, from preliminary discussion to a finished building. 
Site selection, architectural and engineering design, cost estimates, construction, financing 


and leaseback — the McLachlan Package Plan is tailored to your every need, 


The rapidly expanding list of McLachlan clients includes such internationally known 
corporations as: A&P Food Stores, Ansco of Canada Ltd., Atlas Copco Canada 

Ltd., Robert Bosch (Canada) Ltd., Canada Packers Ltd., Canadian General Electric Co., 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., Dominion Stores Ltd., Dunham-Bush (Canada) Ltd., 
Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd., Moore Business Forms Ltd., R.C.A. Victor 

Co. Ltd., Rexall Drug Co. Ltd. 


| 


Uf there's a new building or extension in your future, write 
today for our illustrated brochure on the Package Plan. 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN LTD. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS / 195 Fairbank Avenue, Toronto « RUssell 1-5661 





F, S$. HARRISON. 


R. L. SHEARD 


Pred S. Harrison, now chief inspector of the Bank of Montreal, has been appointed 
on assistant general manager of the bank ana will take over direction of the western 


division at the head office; and R. L. 


western credit department at the head office, will succeed Mr. 
president and chief executive officer, announced the 


inspector. G. Arnold Hart, 
appointments recently. 


heard, now superintendent of the bank's 


Harrison as chief 


Mr. Harrison has been chief inspector since 1958, He previously served in Van- 
couver as superintendent of British Columbia branches and in Montreal as superin- 


tendent of Quebec and Newfoundland 


branches. Earlier appointments included 


those of assistant superintendent of Alberta branches and periods as assistant 
manager of the main Vancouver and Calgary branches. 

Mr. Sheard has held his present appointment since 1955, Previously, he was 
first assistant manager of the bank's main Montreal branch and assistant chief 
inspector. Mr, Sheard also served in London, England, and at Peterborough, Ont., 


following wartime service in the R.C.A.F. 
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MOUNT ALLISON 


Gifts and bequests of $476,446 | 
1959/60 by| 


Were received in 
Mount Allison University, Sack- 
ville, N.B, Gifts paid and pledged 
to its capital development pro- 
gram reached $3,310,582, includ- 
ing $480,571 from the Canada 
Council and $105,000 from New 
Brunswick government. 


Invest for 
Invest for 
Invest for 


Invest in: 
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LIMITED 


NEW SALES OFFICE 

Garrett Manufacturing Ltd, has 
established a new sales office at 
75 Albert St., Ottawa, to supple- 
ment offices at Montreal and To- 
ronto. The company designs, 
manufactures and overhauls tur- 
bo-machinery, electronic and 
other accessory equipment for the 
aircraft industry. 


SAFETY 
INCOME 
PROFIT 


INVESTORS 


EST. 1931 


A prudently managed mutual fund with a 


sensibly balanced portfolio of securities 


For prospectus call your investment dealer 


or 


TROJAN SECURITIES 


67 Yonge Street, 


LIMITED 
Toronto, 1. 
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Even the Bank Robbers Orly 1 in 3 Robbery Tries 
kngage ‘Consultants’ 


By VINCE LUNNY 

Back in 1951, Willie Sutton 
told New York police, “There 
aren’t 15 good bank men left 
in North America.” 

A notorious criminal with a 
record as black as chimney 
hackie, Willie wes referring to 
vault crackers. 

Admittedly this breed is not 
as skilled, or as numerous, as it 
used to be. But robber gangs 
and lone bandits are more active 
than ever, especially in Canada 
where numerous bank branches 
afford a variety of targets. 

There are even men who 
study crime the way an honest 
man_ studies a profession and 
who have become technical con- 
sultants to other bank robbers. 

Losses from bank robberies 
are increasing. That is apparent 
although a conspiracy of silence 
makes it almost impossible to 
get a complete national picture 
of the upsurge in this type of 
crime. 

@ Banks won’t disclose their 
losses. 

@ Attorneys - general of 
provinces don’t collect figures on 
bank robberies. 

@ Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police have only a partial list 
of holdups — the ones reported 
to them. 


® Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics is setting up new crime sta- 
tistics, but they won’t be ready 
until next year. 

In Montreal alone, there were 
72 bank holdups or attempted 
holdups in 1960, a sharp jump 
from 45 in 1959. 

At least $325,000 was stolen, 
of which the holdup squad re- 
covered $113,760. In 1959, loot 
was $147,000, of which $38,000 
was recovered. 

Apart from safecrackers, who 
pull the spectacular, multi-mil- 
lion dollar jobs, bank robbers 
fall broadly into two types: 
> Hardened criminals. They are 
generally shoot-to-kill members 
of gangs like the daring Red 
Hoods, who carried out 45 hold- 
ups for a $2 million haul in 
Quebec between 1956 and 1960. 
The Red Hood leaders are now 
serving jail terms of about 12 
years, having been captured ina 
running gun battle with Mont- 
real police. 


FOR 1961: INCREASED DIVIDENDS 


OVER $41 MILLION TO BE PAID IN POLICYHOLDER DIVIDENDS IN 
1961. LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE NOW EXCEEDS $9 BILLION. MORE 
THAN ONE BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE AGAIN 
SOLD BY SUN LIFE. 


Sun Life of Canada announces new dividend scales which will result 
in an increase in the total amount to be paid in dividends to its 
participating policyholders. In 1961, over $41 million will be paid in 
dividends, an increase of nearly $3 million over the corresponding 
amount in 1960. Sales of new life insurance last year amounted to 
$1,034,745,577, marking the second year in a row that Sun Life’s 
representatives sold more than $1 billion. Total life insurance in force 
is now $9,572,801,199, represented by 2,808,074 individual policies 
and group certificates. The Company’s 90th Annual Report also 
reveals that benefit payments during 1960 reached a new high of 
$185,195,670 and that total benefit payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries since the Sun Life first commenced operations in 1871 
now amount'to $3,819,803,915. 


Financial Statement as at December 31st, 1960 


ASSETS 


Bonds — Government, municipal, public utility and other 
Stocks — Preferred and guaranteed 


Stocks — Common 


Mortgage loans on homes, industrial sientss etc. 
Real estate — Company buildings . 

Real estate — Held for investment 

Loans to policyholders on their policies . 
Company’s stock owned 

Outstanding premiums ce 

Interest and rents due and accrued . 


Cash . 
Other assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Actuarial liabilities: 


Insurances 
Annuities 


» $1,254,955,872 
. 612,168,610 


Policy proceeds and other amounts left at interest for future 
distribution to policyholders and beneficiaries . 

Reserves on Company pension plans . ° 

Policy benefits in process of eres oid provision tie 
unreported claims 

Provision for dividends payable to policyholders during the 


year 1961. 


Taxes and expenses on ond eal teks 
Miscellaneous liabilities . . . .« « « 


Capital stock . 
Investment reserve 
Surplus . . 


$1,319,140,109 
27,962,531 
172,131,488 
608,636,749 
23,719,451 
42,122,989 
95,548,763 
30,000,000 
17.891,659 
23,854,365 
23,746,997 
4,457,561 


$2,389,212,662 


$1,867,124,482 


191,005,730 
16,685,640 


22,466,974 


41,390,980 
8,205,783 
20,388,196 
2,000,000 
181,944,877 


$2.389,212,662 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
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> Lone bandits with no criminal 
records including, occasionally, 
a woman. 

The loners usually sclect a 
branch downtown, wait in line 
at a teller’s wicket, present him 
— or her — with a threatening 
note, sometimes scribbled on a 
deposit slip, accept a few bun- 
dles of bills, thrust them into a 
briefcase or other receptacle, 
and flee. 

Four out of five of such at- 
tempts are successful and, ac- 
cording to Insp. Joseph Bedard, 
of Montreal Police, who engi- 
neered the capture of the Red 
Hoods, “more and more banks 
are being robbed by lone gun- 
men.” 

The loners regard bank rob- 
bery as only a slightly unortho- 
dox business transaction and, 
after a successful foray, they 
melt back into respectable 
citizenry. 

They are hard to catch be- 
cause they have no records, no 
}underworld contacts and are 
| unknown to stool pigeons. 

Some find their first enter- 
prise so easy, they repeat the 
|performance again and again 
like the man who became 
|known in Montreal as “the 
newspaperman” because he al- 





folded newspaper. 

A 23-year-old waiter with an 
angelic countenance to belie his 
purpose, “the newspaperman” 
made 12 attempts, 11 of them 
successful, before he was caught 
during a getaway. His loot was 
$29,062 and a diamond ring 
which he extracted from the left 
hand of one frightened female 
teller. 

He was frustrated only once. 
When a woman teller screamed, 
he beat a hasty retreat. 

Bandit gangs flourished in the 
1920s. A significant lull devel- 
oped in Canada after key mem- 
bers of the Tony Frank gang 
|were hanged for killing a 
policeman during a Banque 
d@’Hochelaga holdup. 

The lull seems to support the 
contention of police that stiff 
penalties are the best deterrent. 
Influenced by do-gooders, the 
courts often are too lenient with 
known criminals, they say, and 
| bail privileges are abused. 

A hard core of professional 
criminals, repeatedly facing 
charges of bank robbery, pos- 
session of firearms, holdups and 
safecracking, are responsible 
for nearly half the police work 
in most major cities. . 

Former Montreal police di- 
rector Albert Langlois thinks no 
man with a criminal record 
should be granted bail while 
awaiting trial on any charge in- 
volving possession of a gun. 

High ranking officers in other 
Canadian cities agree with him. 


No one charged with murder 
is permitted freedom on bail be- 
cause of the potential danger to 
the community. 

A gun- wielding criminal, 
often hopped up on goofballs, is 
potentially more dangerous, 
they say, than a man who kills 
someone, perhaps an unfaithful 
spouse, in a fit of passion and 
likely never will be so provoked 
again. 

They cite numerous cases. 


® A member of the Red Hoods 
was free on bail when he. was 
charged with looting a bank at 
gunpoint. 

® Another thug was free on 
bail involving charges in Toron- 
to, Montreal and Quebec when 
police sought him in connection 
with a gangland killing. He was 
finally convicted of an offence 
in western Canada and taken 
out of circulation, 


@ A man free on bail since he 
was charged with bank robbery 
in St. Hyacinthe nearly two 
years ago has been picked up 
half a dozen times as a suspect 
in other cases. 


@ A well-known Montreal ban- 
dit was out on bail when he 
robbed a bank in Winnipeg. 


Grant bail to first offenders, 
say the police officers, but not 
to known criminals with guns in 
their pockets. 

Judges are sharp in their re- 
plies to charges of leniency. 

Sessions Judge Marc Blain of 
Montreal says he is growing 
weary of hearing bank holdups 
blamed on inadequate punish- 
ment of criminals. 

He thinks the banks are re- 
miss in not adopting measures 
to make robbery more hazar- 
dous for bandits. 

“It is almost as easy 





as it is for him to go to the 
| washroom,” Judge Blain said 
as he sentenced a 23-year-old 
; man to penitentiary for 10 years 
for two bank robberies. 

The banks say they have a 
problem. They want to deter 
robbers, but they can’t afford to 


jeopardize customers and staff. 


ways concealed his revolver in a 


for a | 
holdup-man to walk out of a/| 
bank with a large sum of money | 


They discourage the use of guns 
by staff. 

“We keep as little money in 
our cash drawers as possible,” 
said one Toronto bank manager. 

- “We figure it is better to hand 
over a few thousand dollars to 
an armed holdup-man than to 
start spraying the premises with 
bullets and perhaps wound or 
kill some innocent by-stander.” 

A device to limit available 
loot is being used now in the 
Caissee Populaires, community 
savings institutions in Quebec. 
Installed by Mosler - Taylor 
Safes Ltd., Canadian affiliate of 
Mosler Safe Co., it is a two- 
drawer security cash receptacle. 

The top drawer has a sliding 
bottom through which excess 
cash is dropped into a lower 


compartment equipped with a} 
| criminals.” 


time lock. 
~ All kinds of contrivances have 
been suggested to ensnare ban- 
dits, including trap doors in 
front of tellers’ wickets and 
automatic locks on all exits. 
“What happens,” asked one 
manager, “if the trap is sprung 
accidentally and some little old 
lady plunges six feet, breaks a 
leg and suffers from shock? 
“The bad publicity and re- 


sulting settlement would cost us | 


more than the average holdup.” 

As for doors that could be 
locked with the touch of a stra- 
tegically located button, neither 
banks nor police approve. Ad- 
mittedly the bandit would be 
cornered: 

But what of the dangers in- 
volved in locking hostages into 
a bank with a desperate armed 
man? 

U.S. banks find cameras a 
great deterrent. 

Two principal types are in 


use. They are a motion picture | 
|}areas where escape routes are 


camera called Photoguard and 
distributed by Mosler Safe and 


a rapid sequence still camera | 


manufactured by Beattie-Cole- 
man Inc. Both types lease for 
about $30 a month. 

Picture detection is effective 
and provides an excellent record 
for telecast. 
photographed in Cleveland sur- 
rendered two days after a suc- 
cessful raid on a downtown 
bank. 

“Where can you go,” he la- 
mented, “when you are on TV} 
all the time?” 


ithat crime, 


A holdup artist | 





Sueceeds at Barclays Bank 


Special Correspondence 

LONDON — How many bank 
robbery attempts are success- 
ful?- 

The banks generally are re- 
luctant to discuss their defences 
against criminals but this year, 
in an address to shareholders in 
the U.K., Chairman Anthony 
Tuke of Barclays Bank Ltd., 
lifted the veil a little. 

Of 39 attempts against the 
bank’s premises and Staff in the 
last 12 years, 29 were total 
failures. Even in 1960, the worst 
year on record, only one out of 
every three attacks on Barclays 
Bank was successful. 

Admitting there can be no 
total safeguard “against the 
sudden irruption of irresponsi- 
ble thugs,” Tuke said the Lon- 
don-based bank is _ installing 
new devices which give warning 
secretly “and in such a way 
as to lead to identification of the 


To-deter attacks on its strong 
rooms, generally made during 
darkness or on weekends, Bar- 
clays is installing new automatic 
warning devices in the light. of 

advances in the use of explo- 
sives. 

“Stockholders will not ex- 
15 months passed 
without a single bank robbery 
in Cleveland. 


Mosler-Taylor told FP the 
Photoguard is available in Can- 
ada but there have been no in- 
stallations. To equip the 5,200 
branches of chartered banks in 
Canada and some 1,200 caisse 
populaires would cost more than 
$2.3 million a year which could 
be more than a year’s take by 
the bandits. 

Of course, all branches are 
not vulnerable, bank robbing 
being a big city occupation. 

It is not profitable in remote 


limited, and where loners would 
be strangers, unable to mask 
their movements, or citizens too 


| well known in the community to 
|escape detection. 


Newfoundland’s attorney- 
general, L. R. Curtis, has no re- 
cord of a bank holdup ever 
having occurred in his province, 
and Nova Scotia has had only 
one in the last 10 years. That 
occurred in Kingston, King’s 
County, in 1957 and was the first 
in 24 years. 


pect me to enlarge upon their 


nature,” Tuke said, “beyond } 


saying that they are all designed 
to give warning unawares and 
sufficiently early to prevent the 
would-be entrant from complet- 
ing his plan.” 

As for hit-and-run attacks 
upon individuals in the course of 
business to and from branches, 
Tuke urges more vigilance to 
reduce the incidence of risk. 

He suggests: 

@ Using different branches for 
collection of cash. 

@ Varying days of the week on 
which cash is collected. 

@ Preserving discreet silence 
when involved in any way with 
the movement of cash. 

- To protect its own staff, Bar- 
clays Bank recently took out an 
insurance policy covering every 
employee to as much as £10,000 
against injury while on duty. 

A disturbing aspect of a 
problem, according to Tuke, i 
that many bank robbers are 
still, in the eyes of the law, in- 
fants. 

“One cannot avoid the con- 
clusion,” he said, “that some 
parents do not exercise proper 
discipline in the upbringing of 
their children.” 


which, incidentally, tid IS ‘tachtis Ded ahinh. -inckientally,. tek’ tha the 
dubious distinction of report- 
ing the first bank holdup in 
Canadian history. 


It occurred in Halifax a few 
yards from where RCMP’s H 
Division headquarters is locat- 
ed now. 

While it seems impossible to 
prevent bank robbery attempts 
in the big cities, level-headed- 
ness can often thwart the 
would-be crook. 

Most gunmen are just as ner- 
vous as their victims, and any 
action that upsets their calcula- 
‘tions can cause them to flee. 

When a young man thrust a 
gun at Marilyn Marshall, a bank 
teller in the International 
Aviation Building in Montreal, 
and demanded, “Big bills first,” 
she shoved her ball-point pen 
down the muzzle. 

The surprised gunman turned 
and ran. 

Often after a robbery, quick 
action by a person who doesn’t 
panic can result in apprehen- 
sion. Only last November in 
Toronto an alert truck driver 
blocked a get-away car. 

Result: two masked men were 


There are few escape routes | arrested and nearly $5,000 was 
After the successful filming of |in the province of Nova Scotia | recovered. 


The Eumig Company, of Toronto, placed a rush order for 300 movie 
cameras and accessories with their parent company in Vienna. It was imperative 
that this consignment arrive for the peak buying season. After a detailed 
analysis comparing air and ocean freight, it was found that for approxi- 
mately the same cost, KLM Air Cargo could cut’ transportation time 

from 31 days to 48 hours—a saving of 29 days. 


KLM Air Cargo may also save you time and money on shipping 
and distribution. One phone call to a KLM Air Cargo Engineer 
brings you an extensive study and free cost analysis of your 
particular shipping problem. Incidentally, KLM offers you 

six scheduled all-cargo freighter flights per week. 


OVERSEAS? OF COURSE...BY KLM! 


Call KLM Air Cargo 
Offices in 12 principal Canadian cities 
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EARTHS MOST 
POWERFUL 
CREATURE 


That’s right. Appearance to the 
contrary, man is the most powerful 
creature on the face of the earth. 


Man—of all creatures—put 
his brain to work instead of his 
muscles, shaping energy sources 
to his own use and betterment. 


In Canada we’ve put our energy 
sources to work so well we enjoy 
one of the world’s highest stand- 
ards of living. Take oil for 
example. Because it has been made 
available at reasonable prices 
wherever it is needed, Canadians 
use more than 1,000,000 gallons 
an hour. And speaking of reason- 
able prices, Imperial Oil gets less 
for a gallon of gasoline today than 
it did ten years ago. 


Ess9) 


IMPERIAL OIL 
LIMITED 


ee» for 80 years Canada’s 
leading supplier of energy 





(ate 


PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 


a ANNOUNCEMENT 


C.P.R. DIRECTOR 


IAN D. SINCLAIR, 2.0 


Elected a Vice-President, Director and 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
February 13th, lan D. Sinclair, Q.C. has 
been Vice-President, Law, since February 
Ist, 1960 and has been associated with 
the company's legal. affairs both in his 
native Winnipeg and in Montreal for the 
past nineteen years, :Presently._ handling 
his company’s case befofe the MacPherstn 
Royal Commission on Transportation, Mr, 
Sinclair also presented Canadian Pacific's 
case before the Kellock Royal-Com 

which found thof firemen) were: “not 
quired on Canadian Pacific's diesel 
motives in freight and yard servite, He 
also appeared before thie Air’ Trtinsper? 
Board when Canadian ‘Pacific -uppligd 
for the right to operate trans-continental 
oir services ocross Canada; 


“Save for 


Church’ 


Drive to Push 
Trading Stamps? 


By RAY MAGLADRY 

There is going to be more 
group saving of discount stamps 
for communuity and church 
work. 

Watch for the first interpro- 
vincial group saving plan for 
sticky-backs, now under devel- 
opment by a religious organiza- 
tion. 

@ It would be the biggest group 
effort yet to channel stamps 
into non-profit projects. 

@ It would draw on food store 
shoppers from Manitoba to 
Newfoundland. 

It’s under wraps until details 
are worked out with stamp com- 
panies and major food retail} 
chains. | 
| The group saving movement 
| is growing steadily in the stamp 
| field (FP, May 14/60). 
| It already has helped take} 
| some pressure off stamps, made 
them more acceptable to the | 
public, stamp company execu-| 
tives Say. 

But the solid opposition of 
some consumer and retail groups 
still stands as a check. 

Here’s the national pattern of 





stamp potential in retailing: 

@ Food retailing remains the 
biggest single user of the kind 
of stamps permitted in Canada. 

Expansion right now is 
mainly in Ontario, follewed by 
the Maritimes. 

There are no provincial laws 
banning. stamps in these prov- 
inces, ee 
@ Legislation in British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
bans them at least the type most 
used, 

Only in B. C. is theré.a srhall 
loophole. There, a provincial 
law, permits individual ‘Ter- 
chants to run their own stamp 
schemes. 

Group saving for charch and 
community work is a ‘factor go- 
ing in favor. of stamp interests, 
as far as public opinion is con- 
cerned. 

“It remains to (be seen 
whether it will tip the scales in 
our favor politically,” one stamp’. 
spokesman says. 

He notes that there is.a new 
drive undér way to.amerd the 
Criminal Code té*ban the now- 
\degal a ers 


other: ‘stamp company® in 


In the meantime, group stamp 
saving for worthy causes — 
athletic equipment for the kids, 
camps for church groups, equip- 
ment for schools — tends to par- 
tially overcome the restrictions 
in the Criminal Code on the 
trading of stamps. 

So far, individual stamp lick- 
ers have not been able to com- 
bine stamps from one store with 
those of another to make up 
their books for redemption. 

Each stamp carries the retail 
outlet’s name and must be 
turned in to that store for 
premiums. 

Consumers saving in a com- 
munity or church effort are not 


|so hampered. Their stamps are 


pooled with others so that there 
are substantial turn-ins for each 


| issuing outlet. 


“Group saving also brings in 
housewives who were indiffer- 
ent to stamps,” one stamp firm) 
executive says. 

The restriction on the trading | 
of stamps however remains a 
real damper to stamp expansion. 

Measured in U. S. terms, the 
industry has merely scratched | 
the surface in Canada. 

Outside of Quebec, most 
stamps are issued by retail food 
stores. “In: Quebec, theré are 
more’ small indepen : food 
stores, more.service stations and 
other outlets issuing them... 

‘One of the logical areas-of ex- 


pansion would ‘be in thé highly |- 


competitive service station field. 

In: the U. S., 25% of sall, gas 
statian sales are made by,stamp- 
issuing stations, agtording ; to. 
one estimate. 

So far, major. ,Oil comapahies 
in Canada have eaaineainied ° a 
hands-off attitude. .”'>.-.” 


| . 
expansion,” 


February 25, 1961 
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These are the five faces of a most progressive Canadian Company. STANDARD TUBE AND T. [. LIMITED 


WOODSTOCK * HAMILTON * TORONTO * OTTAWA + MONTREAL « VANCOUVER 


Dominion Bridge Will Earn Over 80c 


Manager Monty West says. 

A new trend in use of stamps} 
for promotion is the “product 
coupon” deal. 

Under this arrangement, ex- 
tra stamps are given consumers 
on certain products currently 
advertised with, 
clipping. -“ ~2@ % 

One southern Ontario chain — 
Power Super Markets Ltd. — 


gave away 25 million of these| 


“extras” in a recent six-week 
period. oi 
Stamp - using retailers, > as 
well as stamp contpanies; are 
bitter over the legal réstrietion 
,|on the trading of Stanvps. 
“They are a normal mefchan- 
dising techniquue ‘just liké any- 
thing else,” Power President 


ie 3 stamps could be! tradedy 
freely. and legally, you would 5" 


see them used. here aS iaymajor 
merchandising promotion,” one 
oil company source told FP, © 


The industry has. ,tendéd, to+}* 
ward a neutral policy — neither |’ 


encouraging nor. discouraging 
dealers from stamps. °, « 

"Gold Star, a big-forve imQue-' 
bec, has moved into Ontario to 
tap, the-foed. store. potential. 

*. The company 
rate accounts, _ more than an 


ada (thetotal is around 9, 
“At.the moment, we see i 


pendent 4oodretailers and * ol- 


untary chains as a big area-for| 


s 


Company 
Reports 


Communications 
 BELD “TELEPHONE CO. OF 
CANADA, Moe, net profit of 


$53,511,907 for 1960 was up 6/4%. 
Opera arene of $404.8 mil- 


. eee 
, ee Conesid «components 


"} ter 


*— local ‘service ta 


: long distance 
service "—,each creased ‘44%. 
Other revénue’ rose 9.7%. Expenses 
climbed 5.5%. 
Number of telephones in service 

184, 130 to 3,515,007. 

Capital..expenditures were $208 
million. This included new buildings 
of ‘added space in over 100 com- 


| munities. 


A world-wide organization to protect 
your corporate operations abroad 


One of the most challenging problems faging ¢xecutives 
of companies establishing foreign bases of operation is proper 
and adequate insurance protection. 

Through our own offices, or through affiliates and 


correspondents, in virtually all 


of the world’si major markets, 


Marsh & McLennan is equipped to arrange &corpotate program 

of insurance anywhere in the world... . including underwriting and 

engineering, loss adjusting and employee benefit programming. 
Representing our clients’ interests :we turn to their . rs 


advantage an intimacy with national 
laws, languages, customs and currencies, 
an immediate familiarity with economic 


and political environments. 


May we have the opportunity of 
discussing your company’s plans and 
considering the possibilities for your 
advantageous use of our facilities? 


On the job 
wherever a 
client's interest 
is at stake 


IF Soy Es By 
Oy KR Tey ae 


SHY 
QE 


Marsa & McLeEnNAN 


LIMITED 


General Insurance Brokers 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


TORONTO, 44 King Street West 
MONTREAL, 507 Place d’Armes 


| Cash & s.t. 


VANCOUVER, Standard Building 
CALGARY, 140Sixth Avenue 5.W, 


Offices also in principal cities in the U.S. A., 
Havana, Cuba, Caracas, Veneruela and London, England 


| Inventories ..... 


Largest building project, a new 
‘building started* on Eglinton Ave., 
Toronto, ‘will house local administra- 
tive’ offices, information operators 
and. western region dizectory de- 
partment.:°* —” 

Some 80,000 telephonés were con- 
verted from manual to dial ‘service. 

Several long distance switching 
stations were opened, making pos- 
sible major expansiori® of : direct 
distance dialing. This was introduc- 
ed in 1960 in Montreal, Cornwall, 
Fort Erie,. London, Stratford, St. 
Thomas and Valleyfield. At Dec. 
31/60 more than half of customers 
could dial long int calls direct’ 
to some 50. million’ telephones in 
Canada and U: 

Financing in ‘obs wpart from $10 
million in employées’ stock sub- 
scriptions. was limi to sale of 
three bond issues fotaling,$110 mil- 
lion. New $35 million iste was sold 
in Jan./61. bad 4th 

At Dec. 31/60, company 71,- 
288 shareholders, 943% .b @ Cana- 
dian residents ‘and“holding “92% of 
the shares. 


\ 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec. 31: 1960 1959 
$ $ 
404,848,423 376,604,645 
196,793,611 178,304,279 
72,089,749 64,873,766 
22,842,845 18,415,521 
310,110 265,414 
48,039,000 44,556,000 
53,511,907 50,283,578 
41,574,575 ° 
8,709,003 


Oper. rev, 
Net earnings 
Less; Deprec. ...6+. 
All Int. .... ° 
Debt disc. . 
Inc. taxes .... 
Net profit 
Less: Divds, 
Surplus for year .. 6,859,550 
Times All Interest Earned: 
Before depr. 
After depr. 
Earnings per Share* & Dividend Record: 
Earned $2.52 $2.48 
Paid 2.20 2.05 
*Based on number shs,. o/s during year 
as calculated from dividends paid. 
Shares o/s at Dec. 31: 
Common, $25 par 21,340,072 21,024,600 


BALANCE SHEET—MAIN ITEMS 
As at Dec, 31: 1960 1959 
inv. $6,422,395 $30,238,884 
44,406,438 39,919,878 
9,945,742 13,697,634 
60,774,575 83,356,306 
39,997 ,501 


. 39,376,845 
. 1,697,921,442 1,534,462,754 | 
1,814,837,713 1,673,031,459 

85,770,868 85,650,00: 
48,224,118 48,224,118 | 

545,000,000 453,000,000 
370,334,402 


337,556,461 
533,501,800 525,617,250 
165,010,206 


162,123,114 
Earned surplus . 52,732,735 46,659,868 
Working capitsi* 24,996,293 1,793,406 

*Exceas of curr. liabs. over curr. assets 


— 


Accts, rec. . 
Tot, curr. assets 
Invest, secs. 
Fixed assets .. 
Total assets 
Tot. curr. liab, 
Def, inc. tax .. 
Funded debt ... 
Deprec. res. 
Capital stock ... 
Cap. stk. prem. . 


has. 7,000 sepa- } 
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The narhe* 


Gold Star Ontario ' 


coupons .. for 


Leon Weinstein says. “The cost 
comes out of the promotion! 
budget and not from higher 
prices.” 

So far, there is little sign that 


complete with premium re- 
demption centres of the kind 
common in.the U.S 

Stamp mp ppsiti gota om 
dead. 

“The eCapiidian Asecolbiian, of | 
Consumers “has taken a’ lead, 
backed.ap by the een) ‘Mer-|t 
chants. Association. 93°" _. 

CAC officials are 
for .an amendment:to*he. 
nal;Code.to outlaw the’ 
discount stamps, stilt. legal. | 

Leading objection. to stamps 
by ‘CAGsis their ost” ‘(egnerally 
estimated. to be 2%. 10 BS. 


Chrysler is synony- 


mous With quality. And this 
name ‘stands firmly behind 
every Fargo'truck. This means 
that® when. you buy a Fargo 
truck, you'can rely on the same 
superb engineering and atten- 


tion’ tod 


etail that has made 


“Chrysler Corporation famous 
the: world ‘over. Chrysler Cor- 
poration has always been fore- 
most in the pioneering and de- 
velopment of new féatures. In 
the 1961 ‘Fargo Light Duty 
‘Line, for instance, there i is the 
industry’s most modern. engine 
- «+ the Power Slant Six that 
a¢tsilike an Eight .., gives you 
extra mileage in every tankful 
of /gas.In the mammoth Fargo 
*oHeavy Duty Line, you'get ex- 
clusive “swing-out” fenders for 
easy servicing. These are just 
some of the extras you get with 
Fargo. Your local Fargo dealer 
will be pleased to show you 


many more. 
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fae of Dominion Bridge Co. 
stamps will be freed for trading,/ for year to Oct. 31/61 “should 


~} or taxatidn. \. “£e 


° of the. ‘ban ‘iiito other states. 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Net The rate is 80c payable quar-| 
terly, the February extra of 20c, 
been omitted this year. 

For fiscal 1960, company re- 
ported net loss of $2,116,778 re- 


|be more than the amount re- 
|quired to pay dividends at the} 
present rate,” .. President H. G. 
Welstovg. eae en meeting. | 
in all but two of its plants. 
sales).<> Welsford told shareholders 

There’ is parallel gBposition in|}fourth quarter softness may) 
the. U: Si although. in many}continue in the first half of| 
states trading. atafaps are used|1961, but the market for the| 
freely... « 

Others tha¥e. Uaiined them, or 
Féstricted’ ‘them: by “regulations 


different from a year ago. 
Market prices for fabricated | 
steel have again deteriorated, | 


‘And an,’ independght retailer | he said. 


lobby -is’ pushing h@¥d' to extend | 





in effect for three years, having | 
|outlays with little, if any, con- 


flecting 11- to 14-week strikes! 


| full year will not be materially | 
| spent only 


“In some recent public tend-| 
ers for bridge work in several vailing conditions. 


provinces, prices quoted by low 


| bidders are barely sufficient to 


recover their immediate cash 
tribution toward general or 
fixed expenses, let alone profit,” 
he said. 

“We can but hope that the 
losses suffered by companies 
who have resorted to this kind 
of pricing will deter them from 
continuing it in 1961.” 

Last year Dominion Bridge 
$1.8 million of its 
$2.5 million budget for capital 
| expenditures. For 1961 $3 mil- 
| lion has been approved, subject 
to revisions in the light of pre- 


SERVI-SWING FENDERS ON CAB FORWARD MODELS 


C-900 CEMENT MIXER 


D-500 STAKE 


SWEPTLINE PICKUP 


FARGO 


WARRANTED FOR 12,000 MILES OR ONE FULL YEAR (whichever first occurs) 
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More 


FRASER 
DEACON 


cL U. 


Estote Planning 
Business Insurence @ Estate Taxation 


330 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
Teronte 1 — EM. 8-7432 


SE. ANNOUNCEMENT Seen 


GARDNER EQUIPMENT 
APPOINTMENT 


E. M. SMITH 


Mr. L. M. Hart, President, Gardner Equip- 
ment Company inc., announces the ap- | 
pointment of Mr. £E. M. Smith as 
Equipment Manager. 

Mr, E. M, Smith was formerly asso- 
ciated with The White Motor Company 
ef Canada Limited in the capacity as 
Used Truck Manager. 
rn 


Don't worry, it’s 
« GLOBE envelope 
with "Bull-Dog” gumming! 


TITELEX AGENT 
Railway & Power Engineering 
Corp. has become manufacturers | 
representative for Titeflex Inc. 
and will distribute in Canada} 
hose, clamps, electrical connectors 
and allied products for aircraft, 
missile and rocket applications. 


Qe ANNOUNCEMENT 
APPOINTMENT 


G. J, FERGUSON 


The appointment of Mr. G. J. Ferguson 
os General Manoger of Willards Choco- 
late Company Limited is announced. 
Mr. Ferguson hos been active in the 
various phases of the Company's opera- 
fions since 1921, lotterly responsible for 
manufacturing operations and hos been 
@ member of the Board of Directors since 
1936. 
Cer 
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CAPITAL 
GROWTH 


An investment in GIS 
provides capital gain 
potential through a broad 
diversification of selected 
Canadian and American 
growth stocks, plus 

—a minimum annual return 
objective of 5% based on 
the average daily 

offering price, 


— average annual return in 
past 4 years: 5.4%. 


— exceptional tax advantages. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION CONTACT 
YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


s 


oH J 
GIS 60-2 


GROUPED INCOME 
SHARES LIMITED 


A mutual fund invested 
in North America 


| 
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By ERNEST WAENGLER 
UROPEAN demard in 
1960 for goods from Can- 

ada surpassed most estimates 
by a wide margin. 

Canadian shipments to the 
six countries of the European 
Common Market were valued 
at $437. million, compared to 
$314 million in 1959, an in- 
crease of 39%, or nearly eight 
times as much as the total 
increase in Canadian exports 
to all countries. 

By far the biggest increase 
was in industrial raw materi- 
als, reflecting the industrial 
expansion in all ECM mem- 
ber countries. 

The largest percentage in- 
crease by individual countries 
was recorded in exports to 
Italy, from $32 million in 1959 
to $66 million in 1960. France 
took $73 million worth of 
Canadian goods, compared to 
$43 million the year before. 
In absolute figures, exports to 
West Germany showed the 
biggest rise, from $129 mil- 
lion in 1959 to $166 million 
in 1960. 


* * * 


THE COUNTRIES of the 
European Coal and Steel 
Community (which are the 
same as those of the Euro- 
pean Common Market) pro- 
duced nearly 73 million tons 
of steel last year, or 15.3% 
more than in 1959. 

Italy had the highest in- 
crease with 21.5% but is still 
quantitatively among the 
lowest producers in the Com- 
munity. From 1953 to 1960, 
Italian steel production rose 
by 135%, compared to a 79% 
increase for the other five 
members. Significantly, Italy 
is still among the best steel 
customers of its Community 
partners. 

* * * 


FRANCE has .become the 
world’s third largest producer 
of iron ore; 1960 production 
is estimated at 66 million 
tons, 10° more than in 1959. 

Last year, France supplied 
70% of the iron ore produc- 
tion of ECM. 

Canadian iron ore ship- 
ments to the Inner Six in 1960 
were valued at $16.4 million. 


7 ~ * 


THE FRENCH Govern- 
ment has earmarked $25 mil- 
lion for subsidies on surplus 
wheat exported during the 
current budget year. 

As the prime wheat pro- 
ducer in Europe, France 
hopes to increase reliance of 
the other ECM countries on 
French surplus wheat for 
most of their import require- 
ments. 

During 1960, the ECM 
countries imported $62 mil- 
lion worth of Canadian 
wheat, as well as durum for 
$47 million. 

7 * * 


ITALIAN agriculture has 
been hard hit by poor crops 
and low prices in the past 
year. 

For the first time, income 
from farming fell below 20% 
of the gross national product. 
About a third of the Italian 
labor force works in agri- 
culture. 

In the first three quarters 
of last year, imports of agri- 
cultural products to Italy in- 
creased 73% over the pre- 
vious year, exports only 12%. 
Exports of rice were reduced 
by more than a third com- 
pared to two years ago. 

Of Canada’s exports to 
Italy, about one third in value 
are food products. 


* 7 * 


NORWAY had a good year, 
though the last’ quarter 
brought a slowing down in 
the rate of production and 
rate of increase in foreign 
trade. 

Accelerated industrial ex- 
pansion in the first half of 
1960 brought labor and power 
shortages in several indus- 
tries and the trade deficit in- 
creased because of rapidly 
rising imports resulting from 
greater demand for raw ma- 
terials and capital goods. 

Imports increased by more 
than $200 million over 1959 
while exports brought only 
$53 million more. 

Canadian exports to Nor- 
way benefited from the 
greater demand for industrial 
raw materials and reached 
$70 million in 1960, about 
13° more than in 1959. Con- 
tinued high demand by Nor- 
wegian industry through 
1961 is expected. 


- * > 


THE SWEDISH pulp and 
paper industry reports a pro- 


P 


Ps 


Canadian 
Sales to kurope 


duction increase in 1960 of 
15% over 1959. Nearly two 
thirds of Sweden’s newsprint 
production were exported, 
most of it to the Inner ‘Six 
and Outer Seven. Sweden is 
a member of the latter. 

The industry is working at 
full capacity and many of the 
larger producers recently in- 
troduced continuous | shifts. 
An expansion program for 
1961 will further increase 
pulp and paper capacity. 


o * * 


AGREEMENT on the fu- 
ture agricultural policy of the 
ECM came a step closer when 
the European parliament in 
Strasbourg approved pro- 
posals submitted by the coun- 
cil of ministers. 

It was decided to eliminate 
artificially high prices in ag- 
ricultural trade between ECM 
members, to review food im- 
port restrictions, and to rely 
more on tariffs than on 
quantitative quotas. 

The future policy of ECM 
on farm prices and import of 
farm products will be the 
most important single factor 
affecting Canada’s future 
trade with Europe. 


Lumbermen 


See Sunshine 


Ahead as House Starts Rise 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Good 
times are ahead for Canada’s 
lumber industry. 

With 1961 housing starts 
estimated at 130,000, some 20,- 
000 above 1960, domestic mar- 
ket should increase and prices 
firm. 

An additional 200,000 housing 
starts indicated in the U.S. 
should be reflected in increased 
exports, U.S. accounts for some 
76% of Canada’s lumber ex- 
ports. 

European Common Market, 
which purchased bulk ship- 
ments of Canadian species for 
the first time last year, is ex- 
pected to develop into a sub- 
stantial purchaser. 

Last year’s exports to ECM of 
43 million ft. were 208% higher 
than 1959’s 14 million ft. 

Exports to U.K. should be 
maintained at, or increased 
from, the record 655 million ft. 
exported in 1960. 

These were some of the pre- 
dictions made at the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association con- 
vention in Montreal this week. 

Only the hardwood plywood 
market casts a_ continuing 
shadow. 

Retiring association president 
H. F. Staniforth reported dif- 
ficulties in this section of the 
industry from large imports of 
Japanese plywood, 

Plywood imports from Japan 
have increased from less than 
one million sq. ft. in 1950 to 


more than 50 million sq. ft. in 
1959. The trend continued 
through 1960. 

Short of strict controls, lum- 
bermen do not see any improve- 
ment in the situation. 

Announcement this week by 
|Central Mortgage & Housing 
Corp. that grade marking of 
lumber would be required, be- 
ginning 1962, in NHA houses 
met favor with the lumbermen. 
It is expected that these stand- 
ards will become general 
| throughout the lumber market- 
ing field. 

Shipments to U.S. have re- 
quired grade marking since last 
April. There has been a fear 
that this would be a problem 
|for the industry. However, ad- 
ditional costs have been neglig- 
ible and no serious difficulties 
encountered. 

In anticipation of the ruling, 
CLA has expanded its services 
to provide lumber producers 
| with a service to enable them to 
| officially grade mark lumber for 
use anywhere in the world. 

The association was told that 
recent developments which led 
| to the manufacture of pulp chips 
from sawmill residues led to 
| considerable success. This year’s 
production of pulp chips from 
sawmill residues should exceed 
the 500,000 tons produced in 
Eastern Canada sawmills in| 





| 1960. 
J. H. Jenkins, chief of Forest 
Products Laboratories of Can- 
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AUSTIN J. BODIE 


The Board of Directors of The Imperial Flo-glaze Paints Limited 
announces the retirement of Gordon C. McEwen as President 
and Chairman of the Board and the appointment of the follow- 
ing officers: Austin J, Bodie, President and General Manager. 
Frank $. Grundy, Executive Vice-President, and S. E, Clark, 
Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Bodie, who joined 
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ANNOUNCEMENT SSD 
IMPERIAL FLO-GLAZE PAINTS LIMITED. APPOINTMENTS . 


FRANK S. GRUNDY 


was formerly 


the Company in 1933, was formerly Vice-President and Gen- 





perimental circular saw. Work 
is continuing to reduce blade 
thickness while retaining ac- 
curacy. 

He pointed out that if the saw 
kerf could be reduced by 25% 
— for instance, by using 7/32 
teeth instead of 9/32 the 
volume of logs now converted to 
sawdust would be reduced by 
over 4%. 

Other developments being 
watched by the lab are devices 
to break down a log into lumber 
without the production of saw- 


ada, reported results of an ex- dust or chips. 


/ 


Every day, right across Canada, over nine million adults take time for 
a very special purpose. You do it. Your neighbour does it. In fact, 
just about everybody does it. And for a very good reason. 

You—and others like you—learn of the world’s latest happenings... 
find out the news of the local scene . . . check sports scores . . . discover 
a hundred and one other things that only newspapers tell you. This 
newsworthy atmosphere has made the daily newspaper the biggest 
showcase in the world for the goods and services we sell. In fact, almost 
82% of all retail advertising dollars are spent here—and more results 
are obtained for every dollar spent than in any other medium. 


The Southam Newspapers are: 


THE OTTAWA CITIZEN 
THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR 


THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE 
THE CALGARY HERALD 


TORONTO—THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 88 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, K. L. BOWER, MANAGER 


Preliminary 1960 results of 
Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont., 
show a 12% increase in sales to 
$50,699,000 ($44,971,994 in 1959). 

Net earnings declined 8% to 
| $3,025,000 ($2.77 per share) from 
$3,288,961 ($3.02) the year before. 

Company intends to redeem all 
|outstanding 5% convertible de- 
bentures on March 21/61. 

Redemption will be at 101142% 
of principal amount plus accrued 
interest to redemption date. 

Each $1,000 principal amount of 
debentures is convertible into 42 





S. BE. CLARK 


eral Manoger. Mr. Grundy, who joined the Company in 1931, 
Vice- 
who joined the Company in 1930, was formerly Secretary- 
Treasurer. All three officers are Directors of Spectrum Chemi- 
cals Lid., of New Westminster, B.C., and Imperial Paint Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


President—Sales & Research. Mr. Clark, 


Atlas Steels Sales Up 12% 


common shares at conversion 
price of $24.13 per share, on pay- 
ment of $13.46. 


Recent market price of the 
stock: $244. 


| At indicated annual dividend 
jrate of $1.25 (including- extra), 
the 42 shares into which the de- 
| benture is convertible would pro- 
|duce $49 a year, compared with 
|$50 from the debenture itself. 


| Conversion of all outstanding 
debentures would require issu- 
ance of 89,838 shares. 


In the booming market of Hamilton, the Spectator offers unequalled 
impact for your advertising dollar. The Spectator gets right to the 
heart of the “Ambitious City”... pin-points any select buying group 
you want. It’s the only medium that offers complete penetration into 
the households of the Hamilton market. 


You get action when you advertise in 


THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR 


A SOUTHAM NEWSPAPER 


THE NORTH BAY NUGGET 
THE EDMONTON JOURNAL 


THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS 
THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE 


(Published for Pacifie Press Lid.) 
MONTREAL —THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 1070 BLEURY STREET, J, C. McCAGUE, MANAGER 





"J. H.-F, TURNER 


JOHN H. F, TURNER, O.B.E., senior assis; 
tant general manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, has been appointed to a newly- 
created post as assistant general manager 
in charge of the bank's European divi- 
sion and os manager of the main office 
in London, England, where he will have 
his headquarters. In announcing the ap- 
pointment, G. Arnold Hart, president and 
chief executive officer, indicated that it 
was made in recognition of the growing 
importance which the bank is attaching 
to its European operations, Mr. Turner is 
now in charge of the bank's western 
division at the head office, Montreal. 
He has had extensive experience ot 
branches in all parts of Canada and as 
superintendent of the foreign department 
at the head office from 1946 to 1952. 
Early in his career, he served at both 
London and Paris. 

Mr. Turner has been active in the 
International Chamber of Commerce as 
director, member of the executive com- 
mittee and honorary treasurer of the 
Canadian Council. He was a member of 
the Canadian Trade Mission to the United 
Kingdom in 1957 and since has served 
as a director of the Dollar Sterling Trade 
Council in Canada. 
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The Job 


—— Labor Force —— 
Jan. Dec. 


1961 
Region 
Atlantic 
Quebec 


Ontario 
Prairie .. 


Canada 


Men 
Women 


565 
1,793 
. 2,372 


eeee 


1960 1960 


578 
1,805 
2,375 


Pattern 
—Unemployed— 
Jon. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1961 1960 1960 
(thousands) 


54] 84 
1,738 249 
2,317 202 


69 
183 
153 


78 


Jobless Picture 


Worst in 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Heavier- 
than-usual seasonal unemploy- 
ment in Quebec marked the 
jobless picture in Canada in 
January. 

Quebec had 249,000 unem- 
ployed (13.9% of labor force) 
compared to 200,000 a year pre- 
vious (11.5%) and 183,000 in 
Dec./60. 

While the national labor 
force was 193,000 higher than in 
Jan./60, at 6,396,000, unemploy- 
ment had increased by 146,000. 

From-December to January, 
the number of unemployed in- 
creased by 165,000. 

Unemployment amounted to 
10.8% of the labor force, com- 
pared to 8.8% a year earlier, and 
9.5% in Jan./59. 

DBS says men accounted for 
about 85% of the employment 
decline during the month, and 
that about 60% of the net 
ehatige was in construction and 
trade industries, 

Here’s the DBS regional re- 
view: 

Atlantic: Construction and 
retail trade accounted for most 
of the employment decrease, 

Nova Scotia eeal mining op- 
erations continued to be spora- 
die, workers were being re- 
hired for log-hauling in New- 
fourndland but offsetting this 
were decreases in forestry em- 
pleyment in New Brunswick, 
where hauling operations were 
approaching completion, 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN, Alberta 


invites you to locate In the heart of Canada’s 
oil and gas producing area. 


Here are some of your neighbours: 


Quebec 


Activity increased in ship- 
building, while iron and steel 
plants had partly offsetting de- 
clines. 

Unemployment rose to 14.9% 
of the labor force, only slightly 
above the corresponding 1960 
figure of 14.4%. 

Quebec: Cold weather sharply 
reduced construction activities, 
manufacturing employment con- 
tinued to slide, due mainly to 
declines in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, transportation equipment 
and electrical apparatus. 

Production and employment 
in structural steel and aircraft 
and parts, however, remained 
high. Food processing declined 
seasonally, but residential and 
municipal construction remained 
brisk for the time of year, 

There was considerable rehir- 
ing in forestry as log-hauling 
picked up after a decline early 
in the month, 

Unemployment rose more 
than seasonally, to 13.9% of the 
labor force, compared to 11.5% 
a year earlier. 

Ontario: A sharper than us- 
ual decline in employment — by 
52,000 — affected mainly men. 

Cold weather cut into eon- 
struction jobs, seasonal layoffs 
came in distilleries and brewer- 
ies, and many women were re- 
leased from retail stores after 
the Christmas rush. 

There also were some layoffs 
in rubber and textile plants and 
the secondary iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

Employment was fairly stable 
in steel plants, though some- 
what lower than a year earlier; 
it continued high in auto and 
parts plants, in tobacco and food 


Federal Works Contracts 
$6.4 Million in Month 


Federal Department of Public 
Works awarded contracts total- 
ing $6.4 million last month. 

Amount for new works in 
building construction and har- 
bors and rivers engineering was 
$5.6 million; for repairs and 
maintenance of existing struc- 
tures, $558,866; for construction 
of highways in Northwest Ter- 
ritories and other engineering 

| works, $164,040; and for dredg- 
ing, $89,100. < 

Among the major projects for 
which contracts were awarded 
during the past month were: 


Newfoundland 


St. John’s improvements to 
harbour — T. C. Gorman (Nova 
Scotia) Ltd., Halifax .... $2,096,813 


Nova Scotia 


Bayfield — repairs to wharf — 
|R. A. Douglas Ltd., New Glasgow 
$65,354 

Bear Point — improvements to 
wharf — Kenny Construction Co., 
Yarmouth $58,235 

Dartmouth — oceanographic- hy- 
drographic research station for 
Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys — Atlas Construction Co., 
Montreal $1,691,277 





Pictou — warehouse—MacDougall 
Construction Co, New Glasgow 


Bath — post office building — 
Clumac Construction Ltd. Bristol 
Sp Saco + died EO Pires oye 


Quebec 


Cap de la Madeleine (Ste. Marthe) 
— repairs to training wall — Allmo 
Paving Ltd., Quebec $55,272 

LeBelle — post office building — 
Top Construction Ltée., Ste. Thérése 

$17,398 

Montreal — repairs to No. 2 boiler 
at customs examining warehouse — 
Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Lid., 
Ville St. Michel $12,895 

Robertsonville post office 
building — Conrad Lessard Ltée., 
Thetford Mines $14,425 

St. Leon le Grand — post office 
building Georges Henri Coté, 
Amqui $15,450 

St. Leonard d’Aston — post office 
building — Jacques Montplaisir Inc.. 
St. Leonard d’Aston $19,000 

St. Pie de Bagot — post office 
building — Gaetan Ducharme, St. 
Pie $15,300 

Seven Islands — construction of 
stone mound and fill — Les Car- 
rieres Sept Iles Inc., Seven Islands 

; $64,125 
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Ontario 


Amherstburg — retaining wall — 
McQueen Marine Ltd., Amherstburg 
‘ $70,000 
Fort Frances — dormitory and 
chapel, and three-classroom. school 
and gymnasium at Fort Frances 
Agency for Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration — Stead & 
Lindstrom Ltd., Port Arthur 


Kingston — detachment quarters 
for RCMP — G. Splinter & Sons, 
Kingston $42,420 

Ottawa — addition and alterations 
to existing building to permit in- 
stallation of test pit at Mines and 
Technical Surveys Building, 554 


| Booth St. — A. Lanctot Construc- 


tion Co., Ottawa $30,010 
Ottawa — alterations and repairs 
to Vimy Building — A. Bruce Ben- 


son Ltd., Ottawa $50,229 
Port Dover — repairs to pier — 
Ruliff Grass Construction Co., 
Thornhill $93,810 
Wiarton—reconstruction of wharf 
McNamara Marine Ltd., To- 
$54,758 


Saskatchewan 


Fort Qu’Appelle — two duplex 
staff residences and alterations to 
two doctors’ residences for Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare—Regal Bros. Construction Ltd., 
Fort Qu’Appelle $76,391 

North Portal — repairs to wall for 
Department of National Revenue 
(customs and excise) — E. W. Rigs- 
by, Regina $2,000 
Turtleford — post office building 

Hans Peter Friedrich, North 
Battleford 


$23,567 | B.C 


British Columbia 


Invermere — post office building 
— Universal Construction Co., Ed- 
monton $29,367 

Westview — construction of boat 
harbour — Pacific Piledriving Co., 
Victoria 


| Northwest Territories 


Fort Providence Northerly 
hauling and restockpiling of gravel 
— McNamara Construction (West- 
ern) Ltd., Edmonton $76,700 

MacKenzie Highway — clearing 
right-of-way from mi, 25 to mi. 51 
~— B. G. Linton Construction Ltd., 
Hay River $85,340 

DREDGING CONTRACT 

Squamish, B.C. Centennial 
Dredging & Sand Ltd., Richmond, 

We ber vexeiccvreleteaceeCen $89,100 


~ POREMOST IN FEATURES 
FINEST IN STYLE = 


4 


RUGGED 
fash 
AERO-FRAME 


TRUE-CONTOUR BRAKES 
Safety first—efficiency and economy 


spenielty designed for go hand in hand. W 


rength, safety and 
longer ¢ar life. 
FOOT-OPERATED 
PARKING BRAKE 


Real parking ease—just 
a touch of toe to pedal. 


HIGHER, WIDER > 


Everyone's choice for grace- 
ful in and outs. Front doors 
are 4 to six inches wider— 
and the dog-leg’s smoethed 
away! 


<q FULL COIL SUSPENSION 


On all four wheels—built to absorb 
bumps you'll never know were there! 


TANDEM ACTION WINDSHIELD 
WIPERS Newon many models—elimi- 
nates the centre blind spot. W 


processing, and.in aireraft. 

It showed some improvement 
in shipyards, ‘manufacture of 
agricultural implements. and 
locomotives. 

Unemployment persisted, 
however, in manufacture of 
earth-moving equipment and 
heavy electrical goods. 


Sherritt Gordon Mines Refinery (1953) 
Peace River Glass Company dys | 
Inland cna) at ado Lid, (1955) 
Dow Chemical of Canada Lid, (1960) 


Other desirable industrial sites available, 
Fort Saskatchewan js only 15 miles from Edmonton, Alberta 


For town statistics and other details, contact The Secretary, 
Fort Saskatchewan Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture, 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN, Alberta 


A tremendous 
range of 30 Pontiac 
models. 


MAGIC-MIRROR FINISH A 
Durable, lustrous, with normal care it resists 


Se ANNOUNCEMENT see 
CANADIAN SALT COMPANY APPOINTMENTS 


JAMES H, BERRY 


JOHN HW. ROWLAND 


Mr. Norman C, Hobson, Executive Vice-President end Moneging Director of The 
Cenadian Salt Company Limited, announces the eppeiniment of Mr. James H. Berry 
to be General Sales Manager and the appointment ef Mr, John H. Rewland to be 
Assistant General Soles Manager. Formerly Consumer Products Sales Manager, 
Mr. Berry has o long affiliation with the salt industry in Canode. Mr. Rowland 
who was formerly Merchandising Manager will centinve te direct the Merchandising 
and Advertising functions of the Company in addition to his new sales responsibilities, 
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Unemployment amounted to 
8.5% of the labor force, com- 
pared:-to 6.2% a year earlier. 

Prairie: Despite generally 
mild weather, construction de- 
clined sharply and many car- 

nters and other workers were 
aid off. 

The mild weather contributed 
to earlier-than-usual seasonal! 
layoffs in coal mines. 

Trade employment fell off| 
seasonally and manufacturing 
weakness was apparent mainly 
in packing plants and iron and 
steel products other than plants 
producing large-diameter pipe. 

Unemployment amounted to 
7.5% of the labor force, up from 
6.3% a year earlier. 

Pacific: Usual seasonal em- 
ployment reductions occurred in 
construction. and trade, and 
much of the fishing fleet was 
tied up for the winter. 

But the over-all decline was 
somewhat less than most recent 
years because, despite heavy 
rains, conditions in the woods 
were generally favorable for 
logging and lumbering and con- 
siderable numbers of workers 
were rehired. 

Employment remained high 
in water transportation and held 
steady in mining and smelting. 

Unemployment rose season~- 
ally to 13,3% of the labor force, 
compared to 10.8% a year 
earlier. 


Traffic League 


Elects Ainsworth 


The Canadian Industrial Traf- | 
fic League has elected Fred Ains- 
worth of Calgary president for 
1961. 

Other officers: L. T. Smith, 
Montreal, first vice-president, V. 
G. Stroud, Toronto, second vice- 
president, A. A. Landry, Toronto, | 
tréasurer. 

G. F. Walsh and J. F. Holley | 
of Toronto will be auditors. 

The league elected C. F. Hat- | 
field ‘of Calgary and W. Pearce 
of Winnipeg honorary members. | 


CHANGES POST 

Eric Hardy of Toronto, director 
of Citizens Research Institute of 
Canada and the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, will set -up his 
own consulting firm in March to 
specialize in government prob- 
lems. 
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VENTIPANES 
A luxury feature 


you expect only on 
higher priced cars, 


BUAL, exrenpiece a 
UN SHADES 

On many models, they not 
only pivot but slide on theiy 


shafts to shade any area 
you want! 


BODY BY FISHER A 
uality—in conception and execution, 
traditionally excellent craftsmanship, 


DEEP 


PONTIAC IS FIRST IN THE THINGS THAT MAKE A CAR 
AN OUTSTANDING CHOICE — QUALITY AND BEAUTY! 


Whether it's overall impression or special attention 
to detail—designed for your convenience, comfort, 
safety and savings, Pontiac is the car that's 
unmistakably first! Test drive a Pontiac 
today—you'll be glad you did! 

tows nal at extra cost) 


(wr tires opt 


¢ 
@ 
@m NEW IN SPIRIT! - 
- NEW IN SPLENDOR! 


PONTIAC & 


SEE YOUR LOCAL PONTIAC DEALER 


assaults of sand, salt and seasons’ change 
for years. 


WELL TRUNK 


More space right within arm's reach. > 


LAURENTIAN 4.D00R SEDAN 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE! 


P.8615 


—————————ee For the best in drama, see "General Motors Presents” weekly— check local TV listings for time and channel en 





nce ment 
SOUTHAM PRINTING COMPANY APPOINTMENTS 


A. C, PRINGLE HEDLEY CROSS 


Mr. J. A. Dickson, Vice President and General Manager, The Southam Printing 
Company Limited, is pleased to announce the appointments of Mr. Allan C. Pringle 
to the position of Director of Marketing, and Mr. Hedley Cross to Director of Sales. 

Mr. Pringle, a graduate in Merchandising from the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, has been Sales Manager of The Southam 
Printing Company Limited, Toronto Division. Mr, Cross, a Commerce graduate of 
Queen's University, was previously Sales Manager of Saturday Night Press. He now 
assumes responsibility for sales, The Southam Printing Company Limited, Toronto 
Division 


Trade, Investment, 


and 


Industrial Opportunities 


Australia, a young country moving swiftly to a great 
future, offers two-way trade, investment, and industrial 
opportunities, and the Bank of New South Wales, the 
first and largest commercial bank in Australia, can help 
those interested. 

The Bank’s complete banking service includes such 
specialized facilities as trade and industrial enquiries, 
economic and trade information, and a complete travel 
service. The Bank, through more than 1,000 branches and 
agencies in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea, is closely and constantly in touch with industry, 
business, and agriculture in the areas it serves. 

Enquiries may be made through your own bankers 
or direct to 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
International Division: John W. McEwen, Chief Manager 
Founded in Australia in 1817 — Incorporated with limited liability 


AIR CONDITIONER? 


Ordinary air conditioners work for only a few 
months of the year...do nothing but gather 
dust during the winter. Now... Fedders 
Adaptomatic Heat Pump, a revolutionary 
new air conditioner, not only cools effectively 
in summer... it‘actually heats in winter... 
works all year “round! More than a furnace 
..»more than an air conditioner ... it’s a com- 
plete, compact comfort system in one eco- 
nomical unit! Fedders Heat Pump principle 
extracts “natural” heat from outdoor air... 
is cleaner and safer than conventional fuel 
fired units, and economical too! 


Here is the one unit that’s ideal for offices, 
stores and homes... uses no water... takes no 
floor space and can be installed for as low as 
one dollar per square foot of floor area. Best 
of all, Fedders Heat Pump heats and cools for 
a year at only s!ightly more than the cost of 
ordinary heating for only a few months! 


See the “comfort conditioner” that makes all 
other systems obsolete... TODAY! 


EDDERS 


HEAT PUMP 


IN SUMMER... 


HEATS 


IN WINTER... 
gaat oes WORKS ALL YEAR "ROUND! 


FEDDERS MR CONDITIONING DiviSION OF GENERAL STEEL WARES 


199 RIVER ST., TORONTO, EM. 3-9021 * MONTREAL, WE. 2.4181 
LONDON © WINNIPEG © VANCOUVER 


By FORBES GILBERTSON 

A building corporation en- 
gaged on a $125 million 
project in Metro Toronto 
plans to license its home 
styles to builders across the 
country. 

It expects also to go into 
home manufacturing, with 
factory-engineered building 
methods, 

It wil] likely make com- 
pletely finished homes at a 
central plant and ship them 
to builders and private buy- 
ers for erection on site. 

The firm, Consolidated 
Building Corp., will offer in 
its package franchise deal: 
fully serviced lots; construc- 
tion supervision; mass buying 
of materials; aid and advice 
in financing; major national 
advertising programs; local 
sales promotion aid. 

Noel 
Zeldin, 
president, 
said his 
firm had 
concluded 
arrange- 
ments with 
several 
franchise 
builders to 
erect more 
than 300 
homes 


with firm’s 
Regency 
CF 3 Ce en 
name. 

Some have already started 
at Bay Ridges, just east of 
Metro Toronto on French- 
man’s Bay, at a major hous- 
ing development launched 
there last year by Consoli- 
dated, 

The Toronto projects will 
be models for those across 
the country wherever Con- 
solidated franchises builders. 

Plans are to set up dealers 
for its Regency homes first in 
Toronto, then move to other 
areas. 

Consolidated will locate 
and negotiate for suitable 
land — a big help, said Zel- 
din, to the builder operating 
in more than one location — 
and may supply the capital 
for land purchase if the deal- 
er’s equity is strong enough. 

It will analyze land devel- 
opment and construction 
costs, including subcontract- 
ing. 
The $125 million project 
Consolidated will launch in 
the Metro Toronto area this 
spring is located north of 
Highway No. 401 between 
Leslie St. and Woodbine Ave. 

Com- 
pleted 
project, 
Lawrence 
Shank. 
man, vice- 
president, 
told FP, 
will com- 
prise 4,500 
apartment 
suites, 
1,500 sin- 
gle family 
homes, i 
plus shop- i 
ping cen- SHANKMAN 
tre sites. The site comprises 
about 500 acres and will be 
bordered by the Don Valley 
Parkway. 

Planning firm is Project 


Company 
Reports 


Petroleum 


ANACONDA PETROLEUMS in 
year to May 31/60 had a net loss of 
$24,595 ($21,551 loss), also reports 
loss of $62,581 for six months ended 
Nov. 30/60. 

Company resumed development 
drilling and exploration in the Sa- 
vanna Creek field, expects first gas 
sales to U.S. markets from affiliated 
Savanna Creek Gas & Oil reserves 
to start late this year. 

A proposal to merge Savanna 
Creek with Alberta Pacific Consoli- 
dated Oils failed last year. 

Anaconda has sold 140,000 A-P. 
Consolidated shares to Savanna for 
346,000 Savanna shares. Anaconda 
will still hold 201,700 A.P. Consoli- 
dated shares for investment pur- 
poses, Brown says. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended May 31: 

Total income 

Less: Admin. exps, «. 
Loss sale invest. .. 
Depr. & depl. ..+++ 

Net loss & deficit .... 
Current Earnings—Total income for 6 

mos. ended Nov, 30, 1960, was $6,856 and 

net loss amounted to $62,581. 

Shares o/s at May 31: 
Common, 50c par .. 


BALANCE SHEET—MAIN ITEMS 

Nov.30 May 31 
1959 
$61,374 
63,305 
510,587 


705,000 705,000 


| As at: 
| Cash & invests. .....- 
Total curr, assets .. 
Investments, cost .... 
Total assets 
Due bank 
Total curr. lab. ... 
Capital stock ... 
Cap, surplus ...- 
Earned surplus 
?Deficit. 
tArising from sale of oil and gas prop- 
erties. 
Working capital 426,646 57,206 
4Excess of curr. liabs, over curr, assets, 


Factory-Plan 


For Sites Across Nation 


| 


Planning Consultants Ltd., 
Toronto. 

First phase will consist of 
around 400 single family 
homes in the $18,000-$25,000 
bracket. 

The development will be 
planned in the shape of an 
institutional building “hub” 
surrounded by homes. 

It will have its own com- 
plete school system — a 
junior and a senior high 
school, and six elementary 
schools. 

Emphasis will be on park 
settings with a large number 
of the homes backing on to 
parkland, 

Children, said Shankman, 
will be able to walk through 
the parkland to school with- 
out going near main thor- 
oughfares. / 

Consolidated executives 
made an extensive tour of the 
U.S. to study housing de- 
velopments befere proceed- 
ing with their plans. 

Ultimate population is ex- 
pected to total around 30,000 
people. 

The outlook for 
generally: 

Demand is more selective, 
Shankman told FP. People 
now are “house-educated”’. 

They visit at least six sub- 


housing 





ed Homes 


ned 


divisions before reaching any 
decision. Main change ahead 
is in better planning, better 
design. He sees a steady rise 
in the market again from this 
year on. 

He believes the prefab 
home is the coming trend for 
the average, low-cost home, 

Revisions in building codes, 
which would permit assem- 
bly of larger units, would 
mean outside walls could 
have measurements preset 
more accurately. Inside, pre- 
fab partitions, etc., could then 
be tailored to fit the shell. 

The ultimate, as he sees it: 
aluminum panel walls con- 
taining insulation, wiring, 
etc., which simply have to be 
hooked together on site, 

Large firms, like Consoli- 
dated, taking raw land right 
through to the completely 
serviced stage will be a 
growing trend, saving money 
in land speculation, says 
Shankman. 

He’d like to see individual 
package disposal sewage units 
in each home, and believes 
this is coming in the foresee- 
able future. It would save 
underground piping, sewage 
plants, etc. 

Only recently, he said, he 
came across a building block 
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in the U.S. which incor- 
porates vapor barrier, and 
aluminum inserts as insula- 
tion. With such blocks, it 
would only be necessary to 
plaster the inside wall, sav- 
ing seven stages in house- 
building. 

This would save about $700 
on the house shell by elimi- 
nation of lath, plaster, strap- 
ping, etc. according to 
Shankman. 

But conservative building 
codes here mean these blocks 
probably won’t be available 
for years, he said. 

Consolidated was formed 
five years ago when four 
smal] builders decided they 
could work effectively to- 


Labels 





Postage and Revenue Stamps 
Cheques and all monetary documents 
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SECURITIES ENGRAVED FOR LISTING ON AIL 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


HEAD OFFICE — OTTAWA 
145 Richmond Road 


gether. Chairman is John D. 
Fienberg, with Zeldin, who 


handles general administra- - 


tive duties, as president. 

Shankman, vice-president 
and one-time qualified phar- 
macist who got into house- 
building about 10 years ago, 
handles land development, 
stockpiling land years in ad- 
vance, negotiating with 
municipal planning boards, 
supervising subdivisions. 

Louis Stulberg, general 
manager, handles the firm’s 
numerous investment hold- 
ings in office buildings, fac- 
tories, etc. 

Last year, the firm sold $7 
million in houses — average 
price $14,500 — in its Bay 


Bonds 


Debentures 


TORONTO OFFICE 
25 King Street West 


Ridges subdivision in three 
months. Right now, over 250 
homes are under construction 
there and a further 300 pur- 
chasers are awaiting neces- 
sary CMHC approval. 

Firm’s emphasis on winter 
building led the National 
Film Board recently to make 
a documentary on winter 
construction of homes at Bay 
Ridges. 

To be built by Consolidated 
this year is a 600,000 sq. ft. 
“Furniture World” showroom 
and office building in Etobi- 
coke Township, Metro To- 
ronto, which will contain per- 
manent displays by Canadian 
furniture and furnishings 
manufacturers. 


[-A:C: enlarges on a king-size subject! 


Ww HAT HAVE WE HERE ...a desert cactus 
plant? Not at all. Magnify a familiar object, 
like the end of a consumed cigarette, above, 
and it can be very hard to identify. 

Your financing requirements are magni- 
fied too as your company grows. Here’s 
where Industrial Acceptance Corporation 
can help you. Through the I.A.C. Industrial 
Plan you can purchase machinery or equip- 
ment on a pay-as-you-profit basis. Your 


INDUSTRIAL 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION. LIMITED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: MONTREAL 16, P.Q. 


working capital remains intact to meet 
opportunities for expansion. 


Here, then, is king-size advice. Whatever 
your business or financing need, the I.A.C. 
Industrial Plan is your soundest source of 
purchase credit. It is available to: you 
through manufacturers, dealers and distrib- 
utors from coast to coast. Or inquire || @ 
through your nearest I.A.C. office. 


Spomsored by 


LIMITED 


*  TeA\eCo 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLAN 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


“Write for a complimentary copy of 


Serving Buyers and Sellers of machinery and equipment for over 30 years. 


Capital Equipment Financing —a fact 
book for businessmen who must decide 
how best to acquire capital equipment.” 





HAROLD A. MOULDS 


Mr. Carl Durant, President of Record 
Security and Reproduction Limited, an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. Harold 
A. Moulds to the position of Executive 
Vice-President of the company and mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Ottawa 
born ond raised, ‘Mr. Moulds has for the 
post fifteen years been a member of the 
United Nations Secretariat, During the 
past seven years, he has distinguished 
himself as Chief of the Records Man- 
agement Programme of the United Na- 
tions both in New York and its overseas 
missions. In his capacity with Record 
Security and Reproduction, he will direct 
a new division of the company to be 
known as CAREMCO: Canadian Record 
Management Consultants. 

In addition to his new duties, Mr. 
Moulds is associated with International 
Fair Consultants Incorporated of New 
York and represents their interests in 
Canada. 

Re Re ere REAL Rt I eens 


Consult: 


COOPER 
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LIMITED 


Appraisal of 
BUILDINGS 
MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT 
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Telephone WA, 4-8761 
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BO es Portfolio 


A Managed Inve 


Invested in 1944 . 


Stment Account 


«seve. $10,000 


Account latest valuation ... $40,541 


Value at Record High 


Compton’s manager sees the outlook for common stocks for 
the next few months as very encouraging. 

The current market advance has brought the value of his 
client’s account up 4.8% to a record $40,541 in the month ended 
Feb. 15. Previous peak of $39,422 was reached in August 1956. 

The manager notes that the flow of savings finding outlets in 
common stocks-may receive important support from some tradi- 
tionally conservative financial institutions, i.e. life insurance com- 


panies (FP, Feb. 4). 
Here is his report: 

Duriug the month ended Feb. 
15, the Toronto Stock Exchange 
industrial average advanced 
1.6%. Compton’s account, in- 
cluding $25 of income received, 
advanced over $1,800, or 4.8%, 
to reach $40,541, the highest 
since the inception of the ac- 
count, 

The market has continued a 
vigorous advance, in the expec- 
tation that the government can 
reverse the current business re- 
cession. Confidence is partic- 
ularly high in view of the fact 
that the new Kennedy Admin- 
istration in the U. S. speaks with 
such firm conviction. 

A historical record of stock 
markets following a change of 
administration in the U. S., indi- 
cates that the market is often 
buoyant in the first few weeks 
following the presidential inau- 
guration, and then weakens ap- 


| preciably when it becomes ap- 


parent either that the new 
administration cannot achieve 
all its objectives, or that in 
achieving them corporate profits 
are not necessarily enha.:ced. 


In this particular year, how- 
ever, the flow of savings seek- 
ing outlets in common stocks is 
an impressive force to be reck- 
oned with. 

This is particularly true in 
Canada, where it appears that 
traditionally conservative fian- 
cial institutions may become a 
more important factor in equity 
markets. 

After such a strong advance as 
we have had, a correction is a 
normal expectation (or wish). 
However, it does seem as though 
the outlook for the next few 
months is very encouraging for 
common stocks. 
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Over 50 Years 
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INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


MONTREAL + TORONTO - WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 


Thirty Offices Throughout the World 


——————————————————— a ANNOUNCEMENT 


LA.C, APPOINTMENTS 


G. CLERK 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation 


Mr. Clerk joined 1.A.C. 


Limited announces 
oppoiniment of three Branch Superintendents at its Executive 
Offices in Montreal to supervise the credit and operations of 
number of the company's !32 branch offices across Canada. 

G. Clerk, who has been o Regional Sales Manager in the 
Province of Quebec since 1954, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of branch offices in Northern end Edstern Ontario, 
in 1941 and has managed 1.A.C. 


W. J. VAN WYCK 
the 


Wyck joined 1.A.C. 
at Red Deer, Moose 


D. S. Carrick, who 
offices in the Atlantic Provinces, joined 1.A.C. 
has managed 1.A.C. branches in Kirkland Lake and Halifax. 


No changes were made in 
Compton’s account during the 
month, and the securities he 
holds appear to give a fairly 
conservative and balanced rep- 
resentation. 


Canadian Breweries reported 
1960 earnings of $3.25 vs. $3.62 
on fewer shares the previous 
year. It announced a new plant 
in Texas, acquisition of Calgary 
Brewing and subsidiaries, and 
its U. K. affiliate made an offer 
for another British brewing 


company, although the offer has| 
| % 


run into opposition. 


It is interesting to note that 
brewing stocks in the U. S., in- 
cluding Canadian Breweries, are 
now described as having ele- 
ments of growth. This serves as 
a reminder of changing fashions 
in investment. 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
reported earnings of $2.83 vs. 
$2.72, with profits up less than 
sales. 


Price Brothers was the sub- 
ject of merger rumors. Both 
these companies would be im- 
portant beneficiaries of a lower 
Canadian dollar. 


Alberta Gas Trunk Line Co. 
shares advanced in an orderly 
fashion as it became apparent 
that the company was nearing 
completion of $80 million of 
senior financing without the 
necessity of issuing common 
shares or warrants. 


As part of the prospectus, a 
projection of earnings amount- 
ing to about $1.80 per share in 
1962, and slightly higher figures 
thereafter, attracted the atten- 
tion of institutional investors. 


Here is Compton’s portfolio at 


Feb. 15: 
Cost Market 


$ $ 


Govt. of Can. 

5%a%, Oct. 1/62 99.50 
Common Stocks 

Abitibi} Pp. & P. 2. =18.99 

Alte, Gos Trunk 

line A 

Bell Telephone .. 

B.C. Power 

Calgary Pwr. 

Canada Packers 8 

Cdn. Breweries .. 

International Nickel 

Philips Lamps ... 

Price Bros, 

Royal Bk. of Can. 

Simpsons Ltd. ... 

Geo. Weston B .. 


103.75 
41.00 


29.125 
48.75 
38.625 
25.375 
54.25 
48.125 
64.625 
156.25 
46.00 
72.50 


46.75 
Market Prospective 


Value 
Feb. 15 


Book 
Value 


$ 
- 4,975 
. 27,348 
339 


32,662 


$ 
oe 275 
Common Stocks 991 


1,266 


$40,541.76 
1,265.93 
12.66% 


Current market value 

Prospective annual income 

Average yield on ecriginal $40,000 
Average yield on current market 


Emco Earnings 
Down 16% in’ 


Emco Ltd., London, Ont., re- 
ports unaudited net earnings of 
$760,000 for 1960, down 16.1% 
from previous year’s $905,500. 

Earnings are equal to $1.15 per 
common share ($1.45). 

In addition, company had non- 
recurring earnings of 32c per 
share last year (none in 1959). 

Working capital rose by $817,- 
000 during the year to $9.3 mil- 
lion. 

Annual report will be issued 
about middle of March. 


D. S$. CARRICK 


branches in Cornwall and Montrecl. 
W. J. Von Wyck becomes Superintendent of branches in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario, 


Mr, Von 
in 1947 and hes managed 1.A.C. branches 


Jaw and Edmonton. 
becomes Superiniendent of branch 
in 1953 and 





Canadian Auto Production 


Week 


Feb. 18/51 
CARS 
General Meteors: 
Buick 2. cccccccccencs 
*Chevrolet ....essveces 
Oldsmobile ....+-see0% 
Pontiac 


180 
1,938 
221 
1,604 


3,943 


sere eeeeeewee 


Ford: 
"Ford . 
Mercury sccesserecees 
* Meteor 
Monarch ... 


1,221 
109 
613 


see wees eeee 


2,076 
Chrysler: 
Chrysler 
DeSoto 
Dodge 
*Plymouth 


165 


Studebaker-Packard: 
Studeboker 

American Motors: 
Rambler 


TRUCKS 
General Motors 
Ford 
International 
Total trucks 
Total cars, trucks 


% 
Change 
To Date 


Year 
To Date 
1960 


Year 
Te Date 
1961 


Same 
Week 
1960 


2,224 
15,188 
2,981 
12,322 


1,141 
12,708 
1,450 
9,802 


212 
2,029 
258 
1,687 
32,715 


4,186 25,101 


8,529 
865 
4,377 
867 


14,638 


8,240 
786 
4,502 
843 


1,543 
145 
666 
168 

2,522 14,371 
830 
537 

2,905 

3,488 


206 
113 
568 
500 


1,025 
1,171 
2,597 
7,760 


1,387 4,793 


120 690 703 
eee 339 cee 
8,215 45,294 55,816 
6,933 
2,503 
1,120 
1,919 
12,475 


66,291 


940 
431 
190 
269 
1,830 
10,045 


3,998 
2,604 
1,043 
1,575 
9,220 
54,514 


—26 
—20 


*Chevrolet includes Corvair; Ford includes Falcon; Meteor includes Frontenac 1960 
model year, Comet 1961 model year; Plymouth includes Valiant. 
Source: Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 


Government Bonds 


Feb. 21, 1961 


Bid Asked|\% Due 


Due 
Govt. of Canada Bonds: 
Perpetual ... i 

June 1967/68. 

Jan. 1975/78. 852 

Mar. 1996/98. 783 

May 1961 ... 100i 

May 1970 ... 

Oct. 1979 ... 

Dec, 1961 ... 

Sept. 1965 . 

Sept. 1972 ... 

Sept. 1983 ... 

Jan. 1963 .. 

Oct. 1962 ... 
June 1974/76. 

Apr. 1963 ... 104i 

Apr. 1969 ... 

Oct. 1975 ... 102) 

Dec, 1962 .., 1008 

June 1962 ... 994 
‘ Dec, 1963 . 994 


Cdn. Nat, Railways: 


993) 


3 Jan. 1961/66. 92) 933 
22 Feb. ‘ 98) 
911 
872 
86) 


22 Jan. 
32 Feb. 
4 Feb. 1 
54 Dec. 
53 Jan. 
41 Apr. 
5 Oct. 


99 


Unlisted Industrials 


(Compiled by McDonnell, Adams & Ce. 
Ltd., Toronto) 


February 17, 1961 
CORPORATIONS 


Alexander Bldg. 
Anglo Cdn. Tel, A .. 


Border Chemical 
Brinton-Peterboro Carpet . 


B.C. Tel. ™—s - sees 


Bid Asked 
48.00 
7.00 


— 


British Newfoundland .... 
Calgary Power 4% pid. 
Cdn. Admiral Corp. 
Cdn Canners B oe 
Cdn, Corp. Management .. 
Cdn Foreign Secs. 
Capita) Wire . 
Clairtone rome Equipment 
Cawthra Apts. 
Sommereiel Finance . 
Concourse Building . 
Copp Clark 6% pfd. 
Debenture & Secs. pfd. ... 
Dom. Linseed Oi] Units . 
Essex Packers pfd. 
Do. common . 
Goderich Elevator 
Granite Club 
Grt. Britain Can. Inv, pfd. 
Do, com, 


Hart Battery (1957) Units 
Ingersoll Machine 4% pfd. 
Do, B 


sense . 


SSe5 we « SESu8eesSe-S2e88S =, 
S&S $3 SS SSSSsssssssssssss 


~ 
eo 
= 


me 
= 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lake Ont. Port. Cem, com. 


J 


Lambton Go if 

Lord Simcoe Hotel A «ees. 

McCarthy Milling A .. 

Meadowvale Devel. .. 

Mindustrial Corp. 

Morrow Screw & Nut 

Mutual Finance Corp pid. 

N. Ont. Natl, Gas 6% pfd. 

N, Scotia L. & P. 4% pid. 
Do, 442% pid 


‘wow 


Pacific Gas Transmission . 
Pacific Western Airlines .. 
Park Lawn Cemetery ee 
Pembroke Electric Light . 
nam oy Electrical 
— Royalty Trust .... 
Rapid Grip & B. 6% pfd. . 
Robin, Jones & Whitman p. 
S.K.D Mfg. 6% 
Scott Misener S.S. 
Standard Fue] 442% pid. .. 
Steadman Industries ....+. 
Steelman Gas 
Teleflex Limited 
Thompson Paper pfd, . 
Toronto Brick ‘ ee 
Toronto & London Inv’s. . 
Tr. Can. Freezers Warr’s. 
Toronto Medica] Arts Bidg. 
Triarch Corporation 
Universal] Cooler A pfd. .. 
Do, B pid, .......+-ss008 
Do. common 
Waterloo Mfg. 
Westcoast Transmission 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
British Amer. Assurance . 
Cdn General Insurance . 
Commercia] Life 20% paid 
Crown Life Insurance 
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Exceisior Life 
Great-West Life Assce. s 
Guar Co of N.A. fully pd. 
London Life Ins, 
Cpaipioatarese Life* 

Do:t 


Doe 
Maritime Life ...... ° 
Monarch Life 
National Life Assurance | 
Sovereign Life 25% egal 
Western Assurance... 
Western Life 25% paid . 


TRUST & LOAN COMPANIES 


British Mtge, & Trust Co. . 275.00 
Central Trust 12.00 
Eastern Trust 
Haiton & Peel Trust Co. .. 
Industrial Mort. & Trust .. 
Prudential Trust 
Waterloo Trust 
*Original pledged. 
tSecond pledged. 


ssh esBEEESUSDUERSe¥s 
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125.00 
35.00 


$Third pledged. 
eUnpledged, 


By Kippen & Co, Inc., Montreal 
Bid 
Anglo Canadian Tel. 
British Newfoundland .... 
Brinton Peterboro Carpet . 
Canadian Delhi ......s.00 
Cs DEON. setecccccce ove 
Consol, Oka Sand ....... 
Dupuis Freres pfd. 
Dom, Linseed units 
East, Can, Savings & Loan 
Great Britain & Can. com. 
Do. pfd, 
Guar. Co. of North Amer. . 
Hudson Bay Co. 
Imp. Chemical waqueateen . 
Jenkins Bros. hae . 
La Prevoyance 
Mtl. City & Dist. Svgs. Bk. 
Mount Royal Dairies pfd. . 
New Brunswick Telephone 
Northern Telephone pfd. .. 
Pacific Gas Transmission . 
Phillips Electrical 
Que, Telephone 5% pfd. .. 
Robin Jones & Whit., com. 
Do, pid. 

Stanficid A 
Stanfield B 
Trizec Corporation 
Trust General du Can. pfd, 
Westcoast Transmission ... 


ca 
o 
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Int, Bank of Reconstruct. ;* 
& Development 


891) 33 Apr, 1965 ... 
33 June 1969 ... 
914|C’wealth of Australia: 
791; 4 Nov, 1970 ... 
993 


Prov. Gevt. Bonds 
931) alberta Tel. Gtd.: 
1003] 44 July 1976/78. 863 bate ig" Hydro: 
104) 

onal British Columbia: 
oad 3 June 1964 ... 
108 | wae, Gt, East, Rly, Gtd.: 
992) 42 Dec, 1987 .. 


9721 42 Jan. 1974/77. 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Assoc. of Canada) 


Bid Asked) % Due Bid Asked 


New Brunswick: 
4) Oct. 1968/71. 
934 5 Oct. 1974/77. 


894) Ontario: 


4} Dec. 
3 Nov. 
5 Jan. 
53 May 
5} May 
6 Nov, 


91) 
87) 


1962/63. 
1963/65. 
1977/79. 
1970 ... 
1978/80. 
1977/79. 


87 89 


51 Sept. 1979/81. 


Manitoba: 
925 941) 53 June 1976/79. 
Nova Scotia: 
5) July 1978/80. 98 100 
42 Dec, 1975/77. 89 91 
Quebee Hydro Commission: 
53 June 1979/82. 98) 100) 


. Saskatchewan: 

43 Nov, 1974/76. 

> 2 5) July 1978/80. 
Newfoundland: 


42 July 1962/64. 
93i| 53 Feb 1977/79 


86, 88) 


Ontario Hydro: 


44 Nov. 1964/67, 
5 Apr. 1974/77. 
53 July 1978/80. 
54 July 1970 ... 
3 Apr. 1968/70. 


87 
98 


89 
100 


95 
90 


97 


Mt. Royal Rice 


Profit Increases 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Unaudit- 
ed net profit of Mount Royal Rice 
Mills Ltd. for nine months to Jan. 
31/61 increased 46.9% to $103,204 
from $70,260 a year ago. 

Earnings per share were $1.72 
($1.17). 

President Eric Reford said in- 
crease in first quarterly dividend 
to 40c from 25c reflected “con- 
tinued improvement”. 


93 | 
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MONTREAL (Staff) — Cana- 
dian newsprint production in 
Jan./61 increased 3.4% to 545,- 
426 tons from 527,440 tons in 
January last year. Mills oper- 
ated at 86.2% (85.5%) capacity. 


Shipments were up 3.1% to 
509,185 tons from 493,761 tons, 
although shipments to U. S. fell 
0.1% to 396,751 tons and to 
Canadian consumers 0.2% to 
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Following and analysing current oil and gas develop- 
ments in Canada, our Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Department, staffed with petroleum engineers and 
experienced technicians, can provide up-to-date ine 
formation on any phase of the industry. 


For specific information, detailed maps, technical and 
statistical data, make your requirements known to 
the manager of our branch nearest you or write to: 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Petroleum and 


Natural Gas Department, 


Calgary. 


309 Eighth Avenue West, 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Newsprint Production is Up 3.4% in January 


38,564 tons. 

Biggest increase was to Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean. 
January shipments totaled 11,- 
182 tons, compared with 6,768 
tons in Jan./60. 


U. S. consumer stocks 
newsprint showed little change 
in January. They amounted to 
46 days’ supply, or 899,267 tons, 
compared with 47 days’ supply 


of | 


or 905,046 tons at Jan. 31/59. 
Here are comparative details: 
ary: 1961 1960 

———tens 

545,426 527,440 

Shipments to U.S. 396,751 397,040 

Total shipments .. 509,185 493,761 

consumption 563,237 575,519 
RED DEER AWARD 
Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation of U. S. and Canada has 
awarded its Certificate of Con- 
formance to Red Deer, Alta., for 
its 1959 financial report. 


Production 


Talk to a man who knows what he’ talking about 


Under the complexities of today’s tax laws and death duties, proper Insurance planning has 
become a necessity. It is imperative that you receive the right insurance advice. That is why 
a Canada Life representative is a good man to talk to. He is a highly trained specialist. He 
has taken intensive courses in business insurance, estate planning and other important as- 
pects of the business. He is under continuous supervision by regional managers. He attends 
special training conferences. He knows what he is talking about. 


The (CANADA LIFE 
Fenner a ean Company 





Two Queen’s University professors this week join in 
the great debate about recent policies of the Bank of 
Canada. 


They are David C. Smith and David W. Slater of the 
Department of Political and Economic Science. 


“The responsibility for the paper,” the authors state, 
“falls entirely on the authors, not on their department or 
the university.” 


This article will be reprinted in the Queen’s Quarterly, 
April issue. 


By DAVID C. SMITH and DAVID W. SLATER 


For over a year Mr. Coyne, the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, has argued vigorously for major changes in Canadian 
economic policy. He resists the use of an easier monetary and fiscal 
policy; he implies the need for controls by the federal govern- 
ment over imports, foreign borrowing, provinciai and municipal 
and consumer finance and over the use of investment funds in 
Canada. 


His arguments are partly based on subjective value judgments 
about the kind of economic development and the kind of economic 
objectives our society should have. 


It is not our intention here to examine this aspect of the case, 
though we do offer a few personal reflections. Mr. Coyne’s argu- 
ments, however, are partly based on positive statements about 
current economic conditions of the Canadian economy and about 
the impact of policy actions on the economy. We present the 
following as a brief evaluation of these aspects of his case. 


As Mr. Coyne points out, central bank policy cannot be dis- 
cussed in isolation, and we shall also not confine our attenion 
solely to central bank policy. 


Economic policy like medical prescription, depends on the 
goals which are sought, the diagnosis of the state of the patient 
including the treatment he is now receiving, and the likely re- 
sponses to new medication or surgery. We believe that Mr. 
Coyne’s economic policy prescriptions are wrong, partly because 
of errors in his diagnosis of Canada’s current economic circum- 
stances and partly because of errors in judgments about how 
the economic system works and responds to various policies. 


Mr. Coyne has repeatedly pointed to an anomaly in Canada’s 
current economic circumstances. He says that we have had sub- 
stantial levels of unemployment during the last three years de- 
spite large government deficits. Yet Canadians have been im- 
porting more goods and services than they have exported, the 
difference being financed by unusually high levels in the inflow 
of capital from abroad. 


This combination of high unemployment and large trade de- 
ficits is the anomaly. Mr. Coyne suggests that, if the capital inflow 
can be reduced and the level of current imports in relationship to 
Canada’s current exports can be correspondingly reduced, then 
a series of attractive consequences would follow. 


Canadian production may be substituted for imports, with 
Canadian levels of employment increasing accordingly. Canada’s 
internationa] “indebtedness” would increase less quickly. It may 
even be possible to reduce the government deficits. All of this can 
be accomplished, according to Mr. Coyne, without increases in 
‘the Canadian price level but with a stimulation to economic 
growth. 


We believe that Mr. Coyne is correct in pointing to the peculiar 
combination of high unemployment and large deficits in Canada’s 
current international payments. But, despite its superficial at- 
tractiveness, we contend that some aspects of his case do not 
stand up to close inspection. 


But suppose that the general lines of Mr. Coyne’s argument 
were right. Why does he imply the necessity to resort to controls 
to bring about the adjustments? Essentially because he argues 
that the Canadian economic system has broken down; in particu- 
lar he argues that general fiscal and monetary policy cannot pro- 
duce the required adjustments in the Canadian economy. 


We feel that Mr. Coyne errs in overemphasizing inflation as a 
cause of contemporary Canadian economic problems and that he 
under-emphasizes both the serious structural problems arising 
from non-inflationary causes and the effects of a substantial busi- 
ness cycle recession. 


Secondly, we cannot agree with a number of Mr. Coyne’s 
views on the functioning of the economic system and feel that 
some of these views have diverted attention from a sensible debate 
on appropriate remedies for Canada’s current grave economic 
problems. 


It is our judgment that under current circumstances a more 
significant move toward easing credit conditions has been required 
and that fiscal policy has not been sufficiently expansionary. We 
urge a greater reliance in the future on tax rate adjustments 
rather than on a tight money policy for coping with inflationary 
pressures if they arise. 


These measures, we feel, are important not only for remedying 
current recession conditions but also for assisting in long-run 
structural adjustments of the economy, and we suggest that the 
battery of controls implied in Mr, Coyne’s policy prescriptions will 
worsen rather than improve current structural problems. In con- 
junction with a revised approach to monetary and fiscal policy 
we support the development of more specific long-run measures 
to increase the skills and flexibility of the labor force and to pro- 
mote more research and greater business efficiency. 


The following study consists of, first, a few comments on de- 
sirable economic objectives; secondly, an evaluation of Mr. 
Coyne’s diagnosis of our economic ills; thirdly, an evaluation of 
Mr, Coyne’s views of the effect of policy remedies on the func- 
tioning of the economic system; and, finally, a summary of why 
we feel our points of disagreement with Mr. Coyne are significant 
for policy action, given any set of value judgments about society’s 
economic objectives. 


Objectives for Canadian 
Economic Policy - 


Mr. Coyne feels that monetary and other government economic 
policies should promote simultaneously the attainment of four 
specific policy objectives. They are: (i) full employment: (ii) 
stability in the price level; (iii) attainment of the maximum rate 
of sustainable economic growth and (iv) a large reduction in net 
long-term capital inflows into Canada and a reduction in the 
relative size of foreign investment in Canada, The first three of 
these specific objectives have been part of the orthodoxy of pub- 
lic reports and pronouncements for several years. 


The distinctive element in Mr. Coyne’s statement of goals is 
the emphasis on reducing long-term capital inflows into Canada. 
Further, he implies that these objectives are interdependent; that 
his policies will not pose problems of conflicts among the ob- 
jectives. ; 

We believe that Canada’s own economic experience after 
World War I, particularly between 1947 and 1950, shows some 
ef the difficulties of a control apparatus and the conflicts of ob- 


Easier money will increase jobs, 
say these two Queen’s professors 


jectives that may arise. Limitations on imports tend to increase 
the _ level; they also strengthen monopoly positions within a 
country. 


The control apparatus creates an economic structure which 
depends on the continuation of controls. It is more likely that the 
controls will inhibit than promote sound economic growth. 


We are prepared to concede that there are circumstances in 
which temporary uses of controls are justified. But we do not 
believe that Canada is in such a set of circumstances now; nor 
do we believe that an effective attempt has been made to deal 
with Canada’s economic problems by general fiscal and monetary 
policy. Also we think that it is misleading to imply the need for 
controls without frankly pointing out the difficulties which ac- 
company their use. 


In addition to the four specific goals, Mr. Coyne seeks another 
somewhat vaguer qualitative objective; this is the attainment of 
a national economy which he calls flexible, balanced, strong, inde- 
pendent and diversified. 


No mere economist can prescribe objectives for Canadians; 
the choices must be resolved by the Canadian people through 
their political processes and institutions. 


As citizens we have great sympathy with the objective of high 
quality identifiable Canadian national economic performance. 
However, programs to promote economic nationalism have all too 
often resulted in the promotion or support of national mediocrity 
and reduced standards of living. 


We are prepared to believe that Mr. Coyne seeks an economic 
nationalism of excellence rather than of mediocrity, but we be- 
lieve that many of his policy recommendations would really 
sustain and promote third-rate economic performance, when 
judged by world standards. 


Mr. Coyne’s Diagnosis 


Of Canadian Economic IIIs 


Mr. Coyne argues that Canada has been suffering for several 
years from a “chronic structural” deficit in her current interna- 
tional payments; and that a large part of Canada’s unemployment 
is of a “chronic structural” nature. What does he mean by these 
assertions? While he sometimes uses the term structural to in- 
dicate situations that he does not like, our interest is in the posi- 
tive use he makes of the term. 


By structural he means a situation that cannot be adjusted 
by a little more or a little less spending; rather what is required 
is a substantial shifting around or reorientation in the use of re- 
sources and manpower. By chronic he means that the situation has 
endured for some time; that the prospects are for a continuation 
of the underlying cause of the difficulties; that the economic sys- 
tem does not appear to be capable of correcting the situation in a 
reasonably prompt and efficient manner and the permanent rather 
than temporary reorganizations of the Canadian economy are re- 
quired. The terms “chronic structural” difficulties were used a 
great deal after the war in reference to the world-wide “dollar 
shortage”. 


How could the Canadian economy have got into these struc- 
tural difficulties? What is the basis for thinking that they are 
chronic? As we see it, there are two possible explanations. 


On the one hand, structural problems might arise because of 
excessive spending in Canada and would therefore be essentially 
inflationary in origin. On the other hand, structural problems 
might arise not from inflation but from shifts in demand and sup- 
ply relationships and changes in the availability of resources. The 
latter we will refer to as “real” structural difficulties, 


Mr. Coyne adduces structural difficulties but attributes them 
mainly to inflationary origins. His summary of economic events 
goes something like this. In the 1950s Canadian consumers and 
governments and Canadian and foreign investors went on a 
spending spree in Canada. Ordinarily this would have shown up 
in a set of obvious inflationary signs. However, because of the 
abnormally large capital inflow the usual signs of inflation were 
masked. 


In the process of adjustment imports of goods and services 
were increased greatly, but exports were not seriously curtailed: 
generally speaking, import-competing industries in Canada lost 
out to imports. The construction industry in Canada was greatly 
expanded. 


The really big private investment boom came to an end in 
1957, but the capital inflow and the level of imports did not re- 
turn to normal levels; import-competing industries did not regain 
their normal shares of the Canadian market; employment did not 
expand sufficiently in other sectors of the economy to take up 
the slack created by the end of the big investment boom. 

Mr. Coyne’s treatment of Canada’s problems as chronic and 
structural arises partly from his views about excessive spending 
in Canada in the past, but other elements also enter into his argu- 
ment. According to him, there is great latent inflationary pressure 
still with us in Canada; such inflation will tend to sustain our 
demand for foreign capital. 

On the other hand he contends that we have substantially 
used up our line of external credit and miust therefore reduce 
our borrowing from abroad whether we like the consequences 
or not. Moreover, according to Mr. Coyne, our accumulated ex- 
ternal borrowings imply a huge increase in the burden of external 
debt service, even if no further borrowing took place. 

He argues that, because such a large fraction of public and 
private investment in Canada in the 1950s was premature, specu- 
lative, wasteful and unproductive, we have not had, nor are likely 
to have the increase in Canadian output and income and foreign 
income which will make the burden of external debt service 
easily manageable. ° 

He suggests that our export prospects are not good. In addition 
he points to a relative surplus of some kinds of labor due to the 
growth in the unskilled labor force on the one hand and auto- 
mation on the other. Thus Mr. Coyne forecasts further causes 
of Canadian difficulties‘and attaches the labels, chronic and struc- 
tural, to them. 


One of the most important ideas advanced by Mr. Coyne is 
that a very large part of the private and public investment in 
Canada since 1954 was premature, wasteful, speculative and un- 
productive, Investment expenditures based on anticipation of in- 
flation or on unrealistically optimistic expectations of growth, 
“crash” programs of investment expenditure that were not war- 
ranted by the underlying circumstances, investment that did not 
add to that portion of the capital stock which is a direct con- 
tributor to the growth of output and investment expenditures 
concerned with market control rather than immediate returns— 
these are some of the meanings of such appellations as prema- 
ture, wasteful, speculative, and unproductive. 


The idea of gross misallocation of investment expenditure is 
a very important matter, because it challenges the whole idea 
that a decentralized decision-making process in a mixed economy 
can be relied on as an effective organizing mechanism. Also it is 
the main support to Mr. Coyne’s likening of Canada’s current 
position to that of a near-hopeless debtor. 

Mr. Coyne’s diagnosis is a plausible one, though we believe 
that it is seriously in error in some respects. We find particularly 
interesting, but highly misleading, his frequent allusions to close 
similarities between Canada’s contemporary experience and that 
of severa] European countries after the end of World War IL 


An Alternative Diagnosis 


If Mr. Coyne is right about the nature and causes of “chronic 
structural” deficits in the Canadian balance of payments and of 
“chronic structural” unemployment in Canada, then some kind 
of major and rapid reorganization of the Canadian economy may 
be required. Our analysis of Canada’s current economic circum- 
stances differs from Mr. Coyne’s mainly in emphasis; but we will 
argue below that these differences of degree imply substantially 
different policy conclusions. 


We agree with Mr. Coyne that there is a substantial element 
of structural disequilibrium in the Canadian balance of payments 
and unemployment situations. Indeed, neglect of these structural 
elements is one of the main weaknesses in recent discussions of 
monetary and fiscal policy in Canada. 


But we do not believe that Canada’s structural problems are 
mainly inflationary in origin; nor that the Canadian economy is 
poised on the razor’s edge of a runaway inflation. In our judgment, 
the structural disturbances are mainly of the “real” variety, due 
to a (non-cyclical) decrease in the external demand for Canadian 
exports, a shift in Canadian demands toward some imports, and 
a deterioration in the competitive cost position of a number of 
import-competing industries. 


Many of these real structural forces are more than temporary, 
but are not likely to persist for many years. Debt service is not 
an important source of our structural difficulties. We know of no 
evidence that indicates that. Canada has substantially used up 
her external “line of credit’. Nor is there any clear evidence that 
supports Mr. Coyne’s allegation that a very large fraction of the 
investment in Canada in the 1950s was economically undesirable. 


We believe that these real structural elements were not recog- 
nized and given sufficient weight in government policy in recent 
years, and that the general fiscal and monetary instruments of 
government policy were not used in a manner best calculated to 
resolve the structural difficulties. To the real structural difficulties 
there has been added, during the last year, a comparatively large 
business cycle recession. 

We will argue these points in a moment, but let us first indi- 
cate some implications for policy. 


First, in our judgment, Canadians can expect an improvement 
in their external trade position in the intermediate term; therefore 
there is not a necessity of turning our backs against the world 
market. Furthermore, we are not bankrupt internationally and 
do not have to act like bankrupts in a state of panic. 

It may be appropriate to pursue policies to reduce the size of 
the capital inflow into Canada as we will argue later but there 
is no reason to think that this cannot be achieved by changes in 
general fiscal and monetary policy. It may also be appropriate to 
try to improve the mechanism for allocating capital funds in Can- 
ada, but no basis exists for abandoning our economic system. 

We now turn back our diagnosis and the evidence which sup- 
ports it. In our opinion the real structural disturbances to Canada’s 
position in the world economy began to make themselves felt 
about three or four years ago. 


The fundamental fact is that, throughout the world, more 
productive capacity was put in place in the 1950s for a number 
of internationally-traded goods of major Canadian export inter- 
est than current consumption required. The most important symp- 
tom for Canada has been the unusually low level of Canadian 
exports relative to Canadian productive capacity during the last 
few years. 

The excess capacity in basic commodity production is also 
the fundamental factor which brought the extraordinary invest- 
vent boom of the mid-1950s to an end. We believe that the main 
story of recent years is that Canadian exports have been unusually 
small, whereas Mr. Coyne puts the main emphasis on an un- 
usually high level of imports. 

In this connection we have examined the size of Canadian 
imports and exports of goods and services in relationship to Cana- 
dian output during the past thirty-five years. We believe that 
these data support our conclusion, not Mr. Coyne’s. 

We attribute the recent changes in Canada’s external trade 
to real changes whereas Mr. Coyne relies mainly on a relatively 
large inflation in Canada as an explanation; we believe the diffi- 
culties are more than temporary but that they will be resolved 
in a few years as the growth in populations and in output absorbs 
the modest amount of excess capacity now available in the world 
for the production of industrial materials. 


The recent Commodity Surveys made by the United Nations 
lend support to our contention; also these commodity surveys are 
moderately optimistic about the prospects of a growth in demand 
for and increases in the prices of primary commodities within a 
few years. These optimistic views of Canada’s export prospects 
are also supported by a study of The Future of Industrial Ma- 
terials in North America published recently by the Canadian- 
American Committee. 

We agree with Mr. Coyne that Canada experienced a spending 
spree in the mid-1950s, but, to some extent, we part company 
with him at the end of that boom. When the investment decreased 
from the peaks of 1956 and 1957, the slack was not taken up by 
an expansion of exports. Instead government cash deficits were 
substantially increased, mainly due to the activities of the federal 
government. Thus the level of spending in Canada and the level 
of the capital inflow were maintained. 

increased spending was appropriate in the recession of 1957-58 
but the mixture of fiscal, monetary and exchange rate policies 
was not. During the business cycle recovery of 1959, no recog- 
nition of the continuing structural problems was shown. It is true 
that much of the foreign borrowing was done by provincial and 
municipal governments and their agencies, but the real cause was 
the high increase in the federal government’s drafts on the capital 
market. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, it now appears that 
government policy applied a strong dose of anti-business cycle 
medicine in 1957 to 1958, neglecting the real structural aspects 
of the situation; now a small dose of structural correctives are 
being applied to a business cycle recession and these correctives 
seem to be based on a misinterpretation of the basis of the struc- 
tural difficulties. ; 


One of the most fundamental points raised by Mr. Coyne con- 
cerns excessive inflationary pressures in Canada. We have ex- 
amined some evidence on exchanges in price levels and wage 
earnings in the U.S., the U. K., Canada, Australia and a number 
of Western European countries in recent years. This evidence lends 
a little support to Mr. Coyne’s theme about relatively larger in- 
flation in Canada; but that little support does not indicate any 
large degree of excessive inflation in Canada. 


First, the prices of Canada’s internationally-traded goods and 
services (both imports and exports) have increased by less than 
the prices of “domestic” goods and services in Canada during the 
1950s, particularly since 1955. But this is partly explained by the 
abnormally low prices of internationally-traded foods and indus- 
trial materials in recent years. 

Also the experience is partly explained by the increasing 
relative expensiveness of services compared with commodities in 
Canada as well as in other parts of the world, because of differ- 
ences in productivity trends in the service and goods industries. 


Second, judged by consumer price indices, the increase in the 
level of prices in Canada was only a shade higher than in the 
United States between 1953 and 1960, and the increases in such 
indices in North America were substantially less than in the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe. In view of improvements in 
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They challenge Coyne’s theories, 


plump for lower interest rates... 


quality and changes in the patterns of consumer spending, our 
consumer price index overstates the degree of inflation in Canada 
in the 1950s. 


Third, money rates of earnings in manufacturing have in- 
creased in Canada by slightly more than in the United States 
between 1953 and 1959, but money rates of earnings in Canada 
and the United States have increased by much less than in the 
ae Kingdom and Western European countries during this 
period. 


The comparisons of indices of earnings may be distorted by 
differences in the economic conditions in various countries during 
the period of comparison: also, indices of earnings can only be 
used as a guide to trends in the money wage costs of goods and 
services if they are adjusted by the appropriate productivity 
indices for each country in the comparison. But in our judgment 
it appears unlikely that money wage costs of goods could have 
increased much in Canada compared with the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe during the 1950s taken as 
a whole, in the light of the data on trends in wage earnings. 


There is also Mr. Coyne’s allegation that gross errors were 
made in the level and distribution of investment expenditures in 
Canada. Undoubtedly, after the event, some investment expendi- 


.| tures turn out to have been premature, speculative, wasteful and 


unproductive. 


But for capital goods which have lives of ten, twenty, and 
more years, it is really quite impossible to judge now the propor- 
tion of errors in the investment decisions of the last five or six 
years. In recent experience we have had nothing like the obvious 
signal provided during and after the first world war by the 
widespread bankruptcies of most of the Canadian railroads built 
up during the previous investment boom. 


As to public investment, one can undoubtedly find examples 
of waste; but we are more inclined to the view that Canada suffers 
from under-investment rather than over-investment in the public 
sector and in human beings, particularly when we recall the long 
period of neglect of investment in the public sector in the 1930s 
and during the war, the extremely high rate of growth of the 
Canadian urban population during the last twenty years and the 
rapid technological changes that are taking place in the world. 


To sum up, Mr. Coyne’s inflationary theme does not square 
with the evidence available, nor does his allegations about in- 
cipient problems of debt service, external bankruptcy and un- 
desirable investment. Canadian exports have been unusually 
small in recent years and may continue to be small for a limited 
period in the future. The real structural forces affecting Canada’s 
external trade have been reinforced recently by a substantial 
business cycle recession, particularly in the United States. 


This real structural disturbance and the cyclical recession ap- 
pear to be the main causes of the high levels of unemployment. 
These cyclical and structural causes of unemployment may be 
reinforced also by certain structural changes in the labor market. 
Government policy has not been particularly well suited to the 
encouragement of the appropriate structural adjustments in Can- 
ada. 

The problem of policy now is to find devices which will make 
the most out of our external trade possibilities, and reduce the 
unemployment, but which are consistent with exploiting Canada’s 
quite favorable medium-term prospects. The anomoly of unem- 
ployment and large deficits in our current international payments 
exists; but this is not a sufficient basis for believing that only a 
permanent reorganization of the Canadian economy is required. 


Mr. Coyne on Policy — 


And Eeonomic Processes 


Given a diagnosis of the economy’s health how will a set 
of economic policy prescriptions affect the economic system? Will 
the policies help the system to recover or will they actually impair 
its health? 

These are difficult questions for they involve trying to under- 
stand some of the key economic processes in our system and this 
is not always very easy to do. Yet, there is no way of circumvent- 
ing these questions because some of Mr. Coyne’s policy remedies 
may be right even if his diagnosis is wide of the mark. Mr. Coyne 
has not avoided these questions and indeed has explicity attacked 
current “preoccupation with economic doctrines of an earlier 
day”. 

If he is right in what he appears to hold as a new and better 
set of economic doctrines then a quite different framework for 
thinking about policy is necessary. In the following we attempt to 
show as simply as possible what we think Mr. Coyne has been 
arguing on this matter and why we have grave doubts that he 
has succeeded in introducing a new and better set of economic 
principles. 

Mr. Coyne’s attack on the current economic framework for 
discussing economic policies is that attempts to ease credit con- 
ditions or stimulate the economy through higher government ex- 
penditures or lower tax rates will not to a significant degree 
increase employment and income and will not help put the econ- 
omy on the road to a higher growth rate. He raises doubts that a 
central bank can ease credit conditions’ If it can, or if the govern- 
ment attempts to stimulate the economy through its budget, he 
argues that savings will fall and that productive investment will 
fall because domestic savings fall. 

This is a clear, but we feel, incorrect, departure from current 
economic thinking. Further, he feels such policy action, while 
it reduces productive investment, increases what he regards as 
undesirable investment. He feels capital inflows will increase and 
apparently denies that borrowing in the U.S. capital market 
has been greatly influenced by differences in borrowing costs be- 
tween Canada and the U. S. These points if true require a re- 
writing of the simplest introductory course in ecoénomics so let 
us examine his arguments a little more carefully before we evalu- 
“ate them. 

Traditionally it has been held that the central bank has some 
influence on the economy through its great influence on the cost 
and availability of credit. Mr. Coyne does not in general! dispute 
the ability of the central bank to affect credit conditions but has 
introduced the possibility recently that even if the Bank of Can- 
ada wanted to reduce interest rates it might not be able to be- 
cause of reactions in the financial markets to such a policy. In 
fact, he suggested the possibility that an easier money policy 
might increase interest rates. 

The argument appears to be that if the Bank of Canada began 
to increase its purchases of government bonds, thereby increas- 
ing bond prices, increasing cash reserves of the chartered banks, 
and lowering interest rates, investors would suddenly speculate 
that bond prices were actually going to fall and interest rates 
rise. As a result there would be an attempt on a large scale to sell 
government bonds and this would lower bond prices and increase 
interest rates. 


A point that is neglected by Mr. Coyne is that if investors 
react by trying to sell bonds because they expect price inflation 
| they will be trying to increase not their holdings of cash but 
| rather their holdings of common stock and rising stock prices 
| will make common stock issues a more attractive means of finan- 
| cing investment projects. 

However, while we do not deny the possibility of a general 
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APECO OF CANADA, LTD. 
APPOINTMENT 


SHELBY J, EVANS 


Shelby J. Evans has been appointed 
General Manager, Apeco of Canada, Ltd, 
Mr. Evans’ career at Apeco began in 
1951 when he joined the parent firm, 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
Evanston, Illinois, as a sales representa- 
tive. Mr. Evans' successful performance 
earned him rapid managerial promotions 
through the American company’s District, 
Branch and Regional organization. 

In 1960, Mr. Evans was promoted to 
Divisional Manager, Sovth East U.S.A. 
His success marked him for future promo- 
tion to his present position, effective 
February 1, 1961. 

Mr. Evans replaces Frank D. DeMaio 
who has been appointed Vice-President 
in Charge of Apeco's International Opera- 
tions, These appointments reflect the im- 
portant role which the Canadian sub- 
sidiary plays in Apeco's 
activities. Apeco manufactures office 
photocopy equipment, plastic binding and 
punching equipment and the “Ply-On" 
Laminator, The company is acfive in some 
60 countries of which Cancda is the 
major subsidiary. 
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reaction in the bond market of the typé which Mr. Coyne suggests 
it is difficult to see how such circumstances could be more than 
temporary. In. view of the current high levels of interest rates it 


would appear that a central bank policy to lower interest rates 


in a recession could only be frustrated if there were a very high 
degree of uncertainty among holders of securities about what the 
central bank’s policy actually is. A clearer indication by the cen- 
tral bank about its general direction of policy would remove this 
possibility. 

This possible reaction of the financial markets is, however, 
only an incidental point in ‘his arguments. His principal line of 
argument is that the Bank of Canada has a large measure 
of control over interest rates, or general credit conditions, but 
the behavior of the economic system is such that monetary policy 
(and fiscal policy) will not produce the results which have been 
usually suggested. 

Let us first try to piece together what appears to be several 
of his key points and where we use the term interest rates we 
will mean changes in both the cost and availability of credit. 

In explaining the influences that bear on domestic savings, 
consumption and investment expenditures, and income, Mr. Coyne 
takes the position that Canadian savings are quite highly sensi- 
tive to the level of interest rates with the result that higher inter- 
est rates induce the public to try to save significantly more and 
lower interest rates induce the public to try to save significantly 
less. 

He then appears to argue that producers in formulating their 
decisions about the expansion of productive investment are di- 
rectly influenced by the level of the public’s decisions to save. 
Consequently, lower interest rates by contracting savings will 
tend to decrease investment in productive capital goods. 

What about the usual argument then that lower interest rates 
tend to stimulate investment by reducing the cost of funds and 
possibly increasing producers’ expectations about future profits? 
Mr. Coyne agrees that there will be this other opposite effect too 
but argues that it is unproductive, speculative, wasteful, and 
premature investment that will be affected by this and not pro- 
ductive investment. 

Two of Mr. Coyne’s general conclusions that emerge at this 
point can be summarized: first, the effect of lower interest rates 
on increasing investment, and, therefore, on increasing income, 
is much less than many had supposed since productive invest- 
ment is dependent on decisions to save and decisions to save are 

ositively related to the level uf 
interest rates; secondly, lower 
interest rates affect the ratio 
of economically undesirable in- 
vestment to productive invest- 
ment because the former is 
more sensitive to the cost of 
borrowing and shifts in expec- 
tations of profits arising from 
interest rate changes. 

These two points by Mr. 
Coyne are reinforced when he 
discusses the role of balance of 
payments adjustments. Let us 
examine what Mr. Coyne seems 
to argue are the consequences 
for trade and capital inflows of 
lower interest rates in Canada. 
A lowering of interest rates will 
increase not decrease net 
foreign capital inflows. A rise 
in income, and, more important, 
a rise in decisions to engage in 
economically undesirable in- 
vestment has a very large effect 
in increasing foreign capital in- 
flows, and this is not offset by 
the effect of lower costs of bor- 
rowing in Canada compared 
with foreign markets. 

Will there at the same time 
be an automatic tendency for 
imports to rise relative to ex- 
ports? Mr. Coyne apparently 
believes there will be. The low- 
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ering of interest rates may mean 
some increase in income and 
this usually means some in- 
crease in imports. If imports do 
not increase by as much as the 
increase in the capital inflow, 
however, the Canadian ex- 
change rate will appreciate. 
Mr. Coyne suggests that such 
a change will have little effect 
on capital inflows, but that it 
will discourage Canadian ex- 
ports and encourage Canadian 
imports of goods and services. 
Thus, the net effect of reducing 


interest rates in Canada is to ~ 


induce only a small increase in 
the level of income.and employ- 
ment. but a large increase in 
undesirable investment and 
capital inflows. 

What effect do these changes 
have on employment and 
growth? Clearly he feels they 
will have a bad effect. In Mr. 
Coyne’s arguments it appears 
that on the one hand increases 
in income and output will re- 
duce the level of unemploy- 
ment, but, on the other hand, 
if economically undesirable in- 
vestment has increased relative 
to productive investment there 
will be an increase in structural 
unemployment. 

The Iatter occurs because he 
views economically undesirable 
investment as having a less 
stable demand for labor than 
productive investment. At the 
same time, economically unde- 
sirable investment does not add 
significantly to the growth of 
productive capacity so that not 
only the stability of employ- 
ment but also the rate of econo- 
mic growth is impaired. 

Mr. Coyne’s arguments about 
important economic relation- 
ships, when combined with 
desirable economic policy ob- 
jectives and views of current 
economic circumstances, lead 
him to quite a clear set 
of policy conclusions. 
Maintenance of high interest 
rates is desirable not only be- 
cause total purchasing power is 
currently high enough but also 
because lower interest rates 
will decrease productive invest- 
ment, increase economically un- 
desirable investment, increase 
very little or possibly even de- 
crease income,’ increase struc- 
tural unemployment, and 
increase foreign capital inflows. 

Because he feels government 
investment is largely unpro- 
ductive — in fact, he appears to 
have some ethical notion about 
much social capital being unde- 
sirable —- and because he feels 
government deficits reduce total 
planned Canadian savings and 
therefore productive invest- 
ment, he appears to favor under 
current circumstances a strong 
restraint on expansion of gov- 
ernment expenditures and re- 
ductions in government deficits 
or increases in government 
surpluses. 

At the same time, a reduction 

(Continued on page 35) 
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in imports relative to exports 
and a reduction in foreign rapi- 
tal inflows would increase em- 
ployment and the rate of 
economic growth, but since he 
feels these reductions cannot be 


economically 


implication for some form of 
controls on trade and foreign 
investmert. Also, in order to 
reduce fusther the level of 
andesirable_ in- 
vestment, some form of direct 
regulation of the allocation of 


achieved by monetary and fis- investment funds might be jus- 
cal policy there is the strong| tified on economic grounds. 


Alternative View of Policy 
And Economic Processes 


Mr. Coyne has supported very 
persuasively his policy reme- 
dies by arguments that mone- 
tary and fiscal 
quite different effects. on the 
economic system than has’ pre- 
viously been believed by many. 
Is he right? 

It must be borne in mind that 
in advancing an economic argu- 
meut on national economic 
policies it is not sufficient to 
argue that there are isolated 
instances in which the suggest- 
ed relationship holds _ true; 
rather, it is necessary to argue 
that this is a general and signi- 
ficant relationship. Some of the 
following points 


arise from this consideration. 

First, Mr. Coyne places great 
emphasis on interest rates di- 
rectly affecting savings, but 


economic studies have failed to | 


show that moderate changes in 
interest rates nave a very sig- 
nificant direct influenc; on 
savings. The important excep- 
tion to this argument is that it 
is believed expenditures on con- 
sumer durables out of a given 
income tend to increase as 


policies have} 


of disagree- | 
ment with Mr. Coyne’s views | 


| aversion to expenditures on con- 





credit terms are eased and de- 
crease as credit terms are tight- 
ened, not primarily because of 
the interest cost but because of 
changes in down payments and 
payoff periods. 

This effect through consumer | 
credit would produce a negative 
relationship between credit 
terms and personal saving, but 
the overall effect on total per- 
sonal and business saving of a 
change in monetary policy is not 
likely to be large. But even if 
there is some effect this means 
that lower interest rates will 
increase consumption expendi- 
tures and have an appropriate 
stimulating effect on the econo- 
my in a veriod of a recession. 
This last point Mr. Coyne plays 
down because of his apparent 


sumer durables. 

Secondly, we strongly dis- 
agree with a view which im- 
plies that decisions by producers 
to invest in productive facilities 





are directly influenced to a sig- 
nificant extent by personal de- 
cisions to save. Household 
decisions to save and business 
decisions to invest in capital 


goods are made largely for dif- 
ferent reasons. It might be 
argued, however, that a higher 
level of business savings, by 
affecting the liquidity position 
of businesses, encourages a 
higher investment program. 

Yet, in this case higher in- 
terest rates have little effect on 
business saving, and since a 
business has the alternative of 
lending its savings in the capi- 
tal market, either directly or by 
retiring some of its outstanding 
debt, interest rates must be in- 
troduced as a factor in the in- 
vestment decision. At any rate, 
Mr. Coyne argued in his speech 
in January, 1961, that it is not 
corporation savings which 
should be raised in order to in- 
crease productive investment, 
it is personal savings. 

Thirdly, a key relationship in 
Mr. Coyne’s analysis is that eas- 
ing credit conditions will not 
only have a dampening effect on 
productive investment by re- 
ducing planned savings but will 
also have a stimulating effect »n 
economically undesirable in- 
vestment, and the result will be 
a rise in structural unemploy- 
ment, increased capital inflows 
and a reduced rate of economic 
growth. Yet, if economicaily 


jundesirable investment de- 


cisions are inherently “out of 
touch” with economic realities 
how can one expect such invest- 


ment decisions to be highly re- 


sponsive to variations in the 
interest rate? 


Surely, the argument would 
be the reverse. It appears that 
what Mr. Coyne may be argu- 
ing is that as interest rates fall 
unwarranted expectations about 
the future profitability of cur- 





Question Coyne Theories 


rent investment increases and 
when interest rates rise the op- 
posite effect on unwarranted 
expectations occurs. The in- 
fluence of interest rates here is 
therefore through expectations 
rather than through the cost of 
funds. 

However, it has frequently 
been argued by economists that 
an important determinant of the 
effectiveness of monetary poli- 
cy in stabilizing the economy is 
the extent to which a lowering 
of interest rates in a recession 
serves to check rising pessimism 
among producers about the fu- 
ture and an increase of interest 
rates to curb inflation serves to 
check too rapid a rise in opti- 
mism among producers about 
the future. 

This effect on expectations 
would appear to affect all types 


of investment, and it is ceitain- | 


ly not clear why changes in 
interest rates should affect the 
expectations of only those en- 
gaged in what Mr. Coyne would 
regard as undesirable invest- 
ment. Not only do we find, as 
indicated earlier in the study, 
that his meaning of economical- 
ly undesirable investment is 
highly questionable but we also 
cannot accept his view that it 
is undesirable investment rather 
than productive investment 


which is stimulated by easier | 


credit conditions. 


Fourthly, our criticisms have 
so far suggested that the posi- 
tive relationship between in- 
terest rates and decisions to 
save is weaker thar Mr. Coyne 
suggests while the negative 
relationship between interest 
rates and decisions to invest is 
stronger than he suggests. We 
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CANADIAN SURETY APPOINTMENTS 


DAVID A. LEWIS 


Following the annual meeting of the Board of Directors, Mr. Malcolm B. Strong, 
President and General Manager, announced the election of Sterndale Henty and 
David A. Lewis as Assistant General Managers. Mr. Henty, who has devoted his 
entire career of over 30 years to The Canadian Surety Company, was appointed 
Treasurer in 1948 and Secretary-Treasurer in 1957, which office he retains. A 
Certified Public Accountant, Mr. Henty is a past President of the Canadian In- 


surance Accountants’ 


Association—Toronto Chapter. 


Mr. Lewis, who graduated 


from the University of British Columbia, joined the American Surety Company in 
1938. He had various assignments in New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin and 
was latterly Manager of the Portland Oregon Branch Office. He joined the Head 
Office staff of The Canadian Surety Company on December 1, 1959. 
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do not wish, on the other hand, 
to. convey the impression that 
the cost and availability of 
credit has a very large effect 
on investment decisions; the 
influence should not be over- 
rated. 

A point that Mr. Coyne tends 
to overlook, however, is that 
any change in investment, in 
exports relative to imports, or 
in government expenditures 
relative to taxes leads to chang- 
es in consumption expenditures 
and savings since income is the 
most important determinant of 


|tend to change 





the level of consumption and 
savings. In turn with a change 
in expenditures, the profitabili- 
ty of investment is changed and 
investment expenditures will 
in the same 
direction. In short, an economy 
may get quite a bit of “mileage” 
or a multiplied effect out of an 
initial small rise in expendi- 
tures. 

Neglect of this point may lead 
to serious over-estimation of the 
extent to which policy action 


JAMES F. CAIRNS 


Le 


ROLAND T. DEMPSEY 


Mr. Strong wos pleased to announce two additional appointments, Mr. James 
F. Cairns was appointed Assistant Treasurer and Mr, Roland T. Dempsey, Adminis- 


trative Assistant. 


Mr. Cairns has served The Canadian Surety Company for over 25 years and 
prior to his promotion to Assistant Treasurer was Accountant at the Company's 


Head Office. Mr. 
Association. 
Mr 


Cairns is a member of the Canadian Insurance Accountants’ 


Dempsey, who was employed by the Company over 30 years ago as 


office boy, served for many years as Cashier. He was promoted to Office Manager 
early in 1960. Mr. Dempsey is ao member of the Insurance Accountants’ Association. 


is some evidence of neglect of 
this point in some of Mr. 
Coyne’s speeches. 

For example, in his speech in 
October, 1960, he argued that if 
the current account deficit, 
which was about 4% of Gross 
National Product, could be re- 
duced to zero (implying poli- 
cies that will also reduce the 
capital inflow to zero), output 
and employment would increase 
by about 4%. The induced effect 
of income increases on do- 


will have to be used to raise | mestic expenditure means, hqw- 


income and employment. There 


ever, that such an increase in 


output could occur through a 
smaller rise in exports relative 
to imports. 

After considerable reflection 
on this point, we feel that what 
Mr. Coyne may have in mind is 
a set of controls to restrict the 
capital inflow and to reduce the 
level of imports, accompanied 
by a policy of higher federal 
tax rates. The higher federal 
tax rates-would partially offset 
the stimulating effect on the 
economy due to the controls. In 
any case, the question remains 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT erence 


- 
G. V. ADAMS 


Appointment of GORDON VY. ADAMS as 
an assistant general manager of the Bank 
of Montreal has been announced by G. 
Arnold Hart, president and chief executive 
officer. Mr. Adams, who has been in 
charge of the bank's New York agency, 
2 Wall Street, since 1958, will continue 
as chief agent. Mr. Adams has had ex- 
tensive service with the bonk in Canada, 
Mexico and the U.S., with wartime ser- 
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E. A. THORNE 


E. A. Thorne, Manager, Quebec Sales, 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Division, The 
Arborite Co., Lid, was installed as Presi- 
dent for 1961 of the 12,000 member 
Dominion Commercial Travellers’ Associa- 
tion at their recent 86th Annual Meeting. 
He succeeds H. O. Trihey. 

Other members comprising the Board 
are Albert Rolland and D. L. Campbell, 
vice-presidents; Bearce P. Campbell, treas- 
urer, and E. W. Burns, Eric S. Bushell, 
Paul A. Cété, Marc Faribault, Marc 
Gauthier, Frank P, Hamm, E. A. Marceau, 
H. C. Netterfield, Norman A. Smith and 
R. E. Staniland, directors. 
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(CONTINUED FROM P. 35) | would in fact be increased in at: such as monetary ease or 
of changing 


regarding the advisability of the 
controls. 


Fifthly, Mr. Coyne under- 
estimates, we feel, the extent 
to which foreign capital inflows 
are influenced by the differ- 
ence between interest rates in 
Canada and the United States. 
The evidence seems to suggest 
that at least the flotation of 
Canadian securities in the 
United States capital market has 
been strongly influenced by the 
spread between interest rates 
in the two countries. The evi- 
dence also suggests that short- 
term international capital 
movements respond to changes 
in interest differentials and 
changes in the exchange rate. 


Economic knowledge of the 
functioning of our economic 
system is an evolving not static 
body of thought as new ideas, 
carefully thought out and em- 
pirically tested, are added. Con- 
tinuous economic debate is wel- 
come and essential. 


On the basis of the above 
criticisms, however, we do not 
feel that Mr. Coyne’s plea for a 
new set of economic principles 
stands up. Indeed, we feel that 
if we have interpreted fairly 
the economic arguments in his 
speeches his arguments are 
ones which will seriously mis- 
lead our country in the formu- 
of economic 


lation sensible 


policies. 


Conclusions 


What implications do our 
points of disagreement with 
Mr. Coyne have for economic 
policy? What general lines of 
policy do we favor? 


On a number of important 
points we are in agreement 
with Mr. Coyne. For instance, 
we agree that monetary policy 
can play only a limited role in 
achieving economic objectives, 
that Canada has been exper- 
iencing structural problems, and 
that there is a need for debate 
on the use of new economic 
policy measures, There may be 
a danger currently of concen- 
trating too much attention and 
investigation on monetary poli- 
cy alone to the exclusion of 
other important means of 
policy. 

Perhaps the most important 
point arising from our dis- 
agreements with Mr. Coyne 
over the working of the econo- 
mic system is that we believe 
an easier monetary and fiscal 
policy will substantially in- 
crease the level of output and 
employment in Canada. We 
recognize that the money sup- 
ply has been increased in Can- 
ada during the last year. But 
the adequacy of such increases 
is not to be judged by some 
simple formula of the money 
supply in relationship to Cana- 
dian output or by comparison 
with the money supply in the 
United States. Rather the 
question is whether the mone- 
tary policy has achieved that 
set of credit conditions which 
are appropriate to Canada’s 
goals, circumstances, and econo- 
mic system. 


Mr. Coyne’s arguments about 
the effect of lower interest rates 
|in decreasing savings and the 
| effect of decreases in saving in 
| reducing productive investment 
are not convincing; indeed, we 
believe that they are actually 
misleading. Since we do not 
accept Mr. Coyne’s judgment 
that the Canadian economy is 
poised on the edge of a run- 
away inflation, we do not ex- 
pect that an expansionary poli- 
cy in Canada will lead to a sig- 
nificant increase in the general 
level of prices. 


Mr. Coyne’s ideas that a high 
proportion of investment has 
been of undesirable types, that 
there is a high responsiveness 
of unproductive investment to 
a decrease in interest rates, and 
that structural unemployment is 
mainly due to undesirable in- 
vestment, are not consistent 
with the evidence now avail- 
able. 


Monetary and fiscal ease in 
Canada at the present time 
may, in the short run, tend to 
increase the capital inflow into 
Canada. But it is a quite sens- 
ible policy for a country tc use 
its reserves and its lines of ex- 
ternal credit to finance the 
increases in international pay- 
ments due to an internal anti- 
recession policy; this principle 
is embodied in the organization 
land operation of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and is 
} evident in the long tradition of 
|co-operation between govern- 
j}ments and central bankers in 
ithe world. It is wrong to treat 
; such capital inflows in the same 
way as that capital which flows 
into a country on foreign ini- 
tiative for direct investment. 








Furthermore, given the right 
|mixture of monetary and fiscal 
| ease it is by no means clear that 
the capital inflow into Canada 


the short run. A reduction in|o 


We also suggest that, as the 
business cycle recession passes, 
it would be possible to combine 
monetary ease with reduced 
government deficits or increas- 
ed government surpluses in 
such a way as to promote full 
employment, stability in the 
price level, and a reduction in 
the level of capital inflows. 
This is a very important point, 
for our conclusion suggests 
that, if a reduction in capital 
inflows is required or desired, 
general fiscal and monetary 
instruments provide a means to- 
ward the goal; controls on the 
import of capital and capital 
rationing devices within Canada 
may not be required. 

We believe that Canada, in 
addition to the recent business 
cycle recession, has been faced 
with structural disequilibrium 
in the balance of payments and 
in employment for several years 
and is likely to continue to have 
to deal with such a problem for 
some time. We treat these struc- 
tural disturbances as ‘real’ 
rather than inflationary in ori- 
gin. A moderately prosperous 
economy seems to provide bet- 
ter conditions for reallocating 
resources than an economy with 
either substantial unemploy- 
ment or substantial inflation. 


Thus we suggest that a policy 
of increasing aggregate demand 
in Canada now is desirable not 
only in itself, but also to pro- 
vide the general environment 
within which structural adjust- 
ments may be facilitated. But 
the existence of structural dis- 
equilibrium in the balance of 
payments and in unemployment 
means that an ordinary business 
cycle policy is not enough. A 


the official holdings 
of foreign exchange, which 
would result in some deprecia- 
tion of the external value of 
the Canadian dollar, would pro- 
vide some stimulus toward the 
appropriate structural adjust- 
ments. 


When we have structural 
unemployment, a very strong 
case exists for undertaking pub- 
lic investment in social over- 
head capital. It is butter to load 
needed public investment pro- 
grams on a slack economy than 
a fully employed one. The trick 
is to organize such programs so 
that they may be reduced when 
the structural basis of the un- 
employment is relieved and as 
the economy adjusts to its new 
underlying and enduring eco- 
nomic alternatives. 


Worries over the external 
viability of the Canadian 
economy have often acted as a 
restraint on expansionary Cana- 
dian economic policies, both in 
depressions and in other cir- 
cumstances; in this respect 
some aspects of Mr. Coyne’s 
concern for Canada’s balance 
of payments are an echo of 
earlier debates about Canadian 
economic policy. A more vigor- 
ous expansionary policy in Can- 
ada than elsewhere, particularly 
than in the United States, will 
probably pose a Canadian bal- 
ance of payments problem, even 
with the best combination of 
policy instruments. 


The main foreign exchange 
problem of expansion in Can- 
ada largely disappears if foreign 
countries, especially the United 
States, are expanding too. But 
suppose that they are not, or 
are not to the same degree as 
Canada. Then a depreciation v- 
the Canadian dollar will tend 
to take place. If the Canadian 
exchange market is stable, then 
no foreign exchange problem 
will exist. 


The depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar would provide 
both a means of dealing with 


the external consequences of in- 
ternal Canadian expansion and 
the right kinds of signals to 
bring about structural adjust- 
ment in Canada’s position in the 
world economy. The required 
depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar in the short-run might 
be excessive, all things consid- 
ered, and therefore the best 
policy may be to combine some 
degree of depreciation with 
some degree of financing the 
external deficits from foreign 
exchange reserves or drawing 
on external lines of credit in- 
cluding those available from the 
International Monetary Fund. 
Instability of an exchange mar- 
ket in the short run or inade- 
quate reserves and external 
lines of credit may lead a coun- 
try to a temporary use of ex- 
change controls. 


Given the hazards of eco- 
nomic forecasting, it is always 
necessary to anticipate errors 


Test drive the 


elds 


NEY tow profile 


The beautifully styled Internationals are 
up to 5 inches lower—but give more 
headroom ! Because muffler and gas tanks 
do not project below frame,. you have 
more road clearance, too. 


ight 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF 


easy-riding spring 


distribution. 
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for roofing and siding of industrial 
buildings. Large areas can be cov- 
ered quicily and economically . . . 
becomes tougher with age ... main- 
tenance costs are practically nil. 


The pleasing lines of TRAFFORD 
TILE are well suited to modern 


industrial architecture. 


For over 40 years TRAFFORD TILE 
has withstood all climatic conditions 
from the Arctic Circle to the Tropics. 


‘Store Keeps the Old, Makes It Functional 


Carpenters, painters and mer- 
chandisers are changing the 
“image” of an old Toronto re- 
tailing institution. 


The downtown store of John 


in one’s judgments of the mo- 
ment. If strong inflationary 
pressures emerge in Canada 
from the more rapid growth in 
demand we seek to promote or 
from an externally-generated 
upsurge in Canadian economic 
prospects, we believe that these 
can be recognized and dealt 
with. 


We suggest, however, that a 
much greater emphasis should 
be placed on increasing tax 
rates relative to government 
expenditures rather than rely- 
ing on a tight money policy in 
such a situation. 


NEM! steering ease 


Five minutes at the wheel will convince 


you that here is true fingertip 


Light and responsive handling makes the 
Internationals a pleasure to drive. 


CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, 


Northway & Son Ltd. will make 
its bow in new dress March 2. 

Promoter - financier David 
Rush says he will establish 
Northway’s as “a for ward- 
looking, fashionable store of 
ease and elegance — a little bit 
of Sutton Place and 5th Ave- 
nue.” 

He took over the 86-year-old 
Northway group (three Toronto 
stores, one each in Hamilton and 
Stratford) on Nov. 21. 

The main location will be a 
“store of shops” for a female 
clientele of all ages. 

A highlight will be a “career 
world” shop with decor, service 
and merchandise aimed at 
career girls. 

The company has spent $250,- 
000 so far on renovation, largely 
retaining floors, walls and fix- 
tures made in another era by 


steering! 


expert craftsmen, Mr. Rush 
says. 

“Idea is to emphasize the old, 
make it functional, rather than 
modernize.” 

A new lighting system is be- 
ing installed for window dis- 
plays. 

Called “Dramalite”, it is be- 
ing installed by Lighting Con- 
sultants Ltd. 

It will be the first’ complete 
installation in Canada, Presi- 
dent David Phillips says. 


The system permits concen- 
tration of light on any shape or 
size in a window without spill- 
ing light on other areas. It is 
made possible by special lenses 
and filters and by installation of 
light units on electrified tracks, 
giving flexibility to positioning 
of the lights. 


INTERNATIONALS 


NEW riding comfort 


International’s new, 
suspension smooths out the roughest 
roads. Longer wheelbases add to riding 
comfort and give better weight 


NEW all through 


New is the word for International’s com- 
plete line of light-duty trucks—V-8 or 
6-cylinder power. Test drive the new 
pick-up today. And watch for the beau- 


tiful, new Travelall station wagon. 


ONTARIO 
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@ Consulting Engineers 


The 
WARNOCK HERSEY 
Company Ltd., 
Consulting, Inspection, Testing 
Expediting, Appraisals 
OFFICES & LABORATORIES COAST-TO-COAST 


HEAD OFFICE — 128 ELMSLIE STREET, MONTREAL 32, P.Q. 


C. C. PARKER AND ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


Eastern Canada 


C. C. PARKER, WHITTAKER AND COMPANY LTD. 


Western Canada 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC WORKS 
HAMILTON LONDON EDMONTON CALGARY 


CANADIAN BRITISH ENGINEERING C INSULTANTS 


Water Supply and UWistribution, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, Treatment of 
Industrial Wastes, Town and Regional Planning, Docks, Harbors and Marine Works 


Terente, Ont. Ottawa, Halifax, N.S. 


St. John's, Nfid. 
1662 Avenue Rd. 4% Elgin _ 513 Barrington St. 191 Woter St. 


C. G. RUSSELL ARMSTRONG 


Consulting Engineers 
Water Works e Sewerage Works e 
Municipal Engineering ©@ Docks @ 


Land Surveying 
317 Bartlet Bidg. 


Drainage 
Bridges 


Windsor, Ontario 


RENDEL, PALMER & TRITTON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Reports ° Designs ° Supervision 


Civil, Sgructural und Mechanical Engineering, and Naval Architecture 


Ottawo Halifax 


Toronto 
3089 Bothurst St. 46 Elgin St. P.O. Box 93 


L.H. Scuwinot & Co. Limitep 
ENGINEERS 


MECHANICAL e CIVIL @ ELECTRICAL 
BOX 516, BURLINGTON, ONTARIO © 


BEAUCHEMI.W-BEATON-LAPOINTE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


INDUSTRIAL @ MUNICIPAL @ PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS @ BUILDING & SITE SERVICES 
REPORTS & ESTIMATES @ DESIGN @ CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


6655 COTE DES NEIGES RD. MONTREAL 26, CANADA REGENT 3-8268 


(aN ). 0. McCutcheon P. Eng / consulting engineer 
GD ARGUS ENGINEERING & DEVELOPMENT LTD. 


Plant Design and Supervision, Process Development, Economic Studies 


8638 ASH STREET VANCOUVER 14, B.C. FAirfax 1-9921 


Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners 
Consulting Engineers 


MARINE @ HYDRO ELECTRIC @ THERMAL POWER @ IRRIGATION @ BRIDGES 
ROADS @ AIRPORTS @ WATER SUPPLY @ DRAINAGE @ INDUSTRIAL 
TOWN PLANNING 


OTTAWA, ONT. VANCOUVER, 8.C. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


SONOULTING EWOrmeeee 


sw 


— HNGINEERS 
FOREST PRODUCT INDUSTRIES 
THERMAL POWER PLANTS 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROCESS 


SWANSON WRIGHT « co. ENGINEERS iro. 


2210 West 12th Ave. VANCOUVER 9, B.C. REgent 3-1154 


1.6. ACRES «COMPANY ™ ep 


NIAGARA 


VER 
FALLS aero Re 


F. J. WILLIAMS ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


CONSULTING ENGINERRS 


Specialists in Northern Design—Access Routes, Petroleum Handling, 
Utility Services and Mechanical Trades. 


927 LAKESHORE ROAD, NEW TORONTO — Clifford 5-3481 


CONSULTING 
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Believe CP Air, Sea Results 


Will Show Drop for 1960 


@ Net rail earnings down 7% last year .. . 
@ Inco expects nickel use to stay high... 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY net 
rail earnings for 1966 were down 
6.6% at $33.7 million ($36 million the 


year before). 


Rail revenues totaled $457 million 


($477 million), down 8.1% 


The net rail earnings are after provi- 
sion for taxes but before fixed charges. 

No figures are yet available for CPR’s 
other operations. However, it is widely 
believed in transportation circles that 
both Canadian Pacific Airlines and 
Canadian Pacific Steamships will show 


less satisfactory financial results than 
in 1959. 


In a year-end review, CPR President 


N. R. Crump described the line’s econ- 
omy measures—particularly in the pas- 


senger field. There was a substantial 
decrease in passenger train miles in 
1960 Crump reported, “and while there 


was a reduction in passenger train reve- 


nues this was proportionately much less 


than the train mile reduction.” 
Piggyback services were expanded. 


The railway handled 110,000 trailers 
’ compared to 101,600 the year before. A 
total of 1,130 piggyback flatcars were 
on inventory Dec. 31, an increase of 290 


in the year. 
There are now 32 piggyback ter- 


minals in operation. New ones were 
opened in Hamilton, London and Wind- 


sor, Ont., and North Edmonton in 1960. 


A shadow lies over both CPR and 
Canadian National Railways as the 


deadline approaches for the delayed 
strike of the non-operating railwaymen. 


No easy solution appears in sight and 
the threat of a May stoppage remains 


serious. 


In the air, 1960 was a difficult year 
for CPA as it came up against increas- 


ingly stiff competition from jet-equip- 
ped carriers. On the plus side, it added 
Rome to its route network. 


It enters the jet age this spring when 


it takes delivery of a fleet of DC-8s. 


As part of its jet program, CPA has 


joined 19 major international air car- 


riers to form a world-wide equipment 


pool which .it expects will lead to sub- 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


PRICE RANGE 
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*-More than 80 years. 


RATE OF GROWTH 


By NESTOR 


stantial savings in maintenance and 
Spare parts expense. 

No date has been set for the next 
round of Air Transport Board hearings 
covering transcontinental services. It 
is felt likely that they will take place 
some time in the summer. CPA hopes 
to add to its present one flight a day, 
each way. If it gets its way it could 
greatly improve its earnings picture as 
many of the costs are constant for one 
or more daily services. 

An interesting development in the 
company’s operations will be the instal- 
lation late this year of a tiansistorized 
electronic computer which will work six 
times faster than present equipment. 

At recent market price of $2234, com- 
mon stock is 8% above UV level ($21), 
could rise 76% before reaching OV 
level ($40). Price is 11.5 times 1959 
earnings of $1.97 per share. Yield is 
6.59% at indicated annual dividend rate 
of $1.50 per share. Price this year has 
ranged between a high of $2334, a low 
of $215. 

* * * 

NTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. OF 

CANADA’s production and earnings 
performance through 1960 suggests its 
earnings handily matched 1959’s profit 
level of $85.1 million. 

At the nine months’ mark, sales reve- 
nue was running 21% ahead and net 
profits ($2.14 share) were 8% better 
than in same 1959 period ($1.99). 

World nickel consumption in 1961 
will stay at a very high level, Inco 
Chairman Henry S. Wingate predicted 
recently, indicating a fairly good year 
ahead for the company despite the bus- 
iness decline and some price drops. 

Higher 1960 copper price average 
(U. S. 32.2c vs. 31c in 1959), helped last 
year’s results. Metals sales revenue also 
benefited, however slightly, from ‘the 
late 1960 decline in premium on the 
Canadian dollar. 

But fourth quarter 1960 results prob- 
ably suffered more than the full year 
earnings did, from the copper price 
change. Price dropped in mid-quarter 


PRICE RANGE 
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to 30c, from 33c. It averaged 32c in 
fourth quarter 1959. 

Despite growing copper stocks in free 
world markets, Inco indicates it does 
not intend to cut back production of 
the red metal this year. 

One key to Inco’s 1960 profit position 
is in nickel statistics for the year. Chair- 
man Wingate says free world consump- 
tion was probably at least 15% higher 
than in 1959, exceeding 500 million 1b. 

Inco’s 1959 deliveries were about 317 
million lb., nearly three quarters of 
free world consumption. If the com- 
pany’s shipments rose by 15% to meet 
demand, total 1960 output was probably 
about 365 million lb. 

Start-up of Inco’s Thompson, Man., 
mine and smelter this year will boost 
production capacity by 75 million tb., to 
between 385 and 400 million Ib. nickel 
per year. Total free world capacity (ex- 
cluding Cuba) will be nearly 600 
million Ib. in 1961. 

Already the company is looking be- 
yond this big addition to its nickel ca- 
pacity. Early this year Inco’s explora- 
tion arm undertook an examination >f 
the Larymna nickel property in Greece. 
Results will determine if the company 
takes up an interest in the property, 

Price of nickel remained unchanged 
in 1960. To compensate for exchange 
rate changes, however, Inco raised ‘ts 
nickel price to Canadian consumers 
from 70c to 72%4c (Can.) early this 
year. 

Inco raised its quarterly dividend 
rate from 37%c to 40c per share last 
autumn. Total payout in 1960 was 
$1.52%. Comparable 1959 payout was 
$1.50. Maintenance of the new rate in 
1961, without extras, means at least 
$1.60 per share. 

At recent market price of $6434, com- 
mon stock is 70% above UV level ($38), 
could rise 8% before reaching OV level 
($70). Price is 22.2 times 1959 earnings 
of $2.92 per share (adjusted for split). 
Yield is 2.47% at indicated annual divi- 
dend rate of $1.60 (U. S.) per share. 
Price this year has ranged between a 
high of $647, a low of $57%. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. 
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How to Read Nestor’s Special Stock Charts 


INDEX OF GROWTH: The rate at 
which the value of the equity — 


ay Se. comew potmatins tipes srere 
a low the stock’s p range in- 
the pordloulas 


and investment quality will also enter 
an investor will 


BATE OF GROWTH: The rate as 
based on Nestor’s tests at which the 
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Management Consulfants 


550 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST, MONTREAL 


THE THORNE GROUP LTD. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


R. S. McPherson 
G. R. Ferguson 
G. E. Barr 


K. A. Mapp 
J. W. Veir 


H. E. Crate 
T. M. Chase 


R. A. C. Knox P. W, B. Creighton D. L. McClocklin 


J. C. Vanstone 


111 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 1, EM. 3-0661 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
(CANADA 1952) LTD. 


312 Dominion Square Building 
MONTREAL 1 
UNiversity 6-8359 


600 Royal Bank Building 
TORONTO 1 
EMpire 3-9748 


WARNOCK HERSEY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS LTD. 


1010 ST. CATHERINE ST. W., MONTREAL -— 250 MADISON AVE., TORONTO 7 


STEVENSON & KELLOGG, LTD. 


Consulting Management Engineering 


@ Marketing & Economic Studies @ Organization Planning 
@ Standard Costs — Flexible Budgets @ Operations Research 
@ Wage & Salary Administration @ Personnel Appraisal 

@ Production Planning & Control @ Plant Location & Layout 

@ Work Measurement & Incentives @ Procedures & Data Processing 


TORONT MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
150 Eglinton Ave. E. 807 Sun Life Bidg. 810 Royal Bank Bidg. 
MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


a DUFRESNE, McLAGAN, DAIGNAULT inc 


Scientific Management Consultants 

Cost reduction for manufacturing, service and distributing 
. E. DUFRESNE operations. Organizetion— Management —Controls. 
G. DAIGNAULT 


; Katee | DUFRESNE, McLAGAN & ASSOCIATES aso 


N, 
p> SHANE 1's nae Retettons ond Pendens) Adaialevélion 
4455 Sherbrooke $f. W., MONTREAL ©@ WE, 7-4217 


PAYNE-ROSS 


DA, eo. ce 


management consultants 


TORONTO, 250 University Avenue, EMpire 3-8282 
VANCOUVER, 1200 Burrard Building, MUtual 2-2844 
MONTREAL, 550 Sherbrooke St. W., AVenve 8-6193 


Affiliated with 
Bruce Payne and Associates Inc., United States, South America and Europe 


ORWICK, CURRIE 


LIMITED 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


507 PLACE D'ARMES, AVENUE 8-5209 
100 UNIVERSITY AVE., EMPIRE 8-8001 


J. EDGAR DION 


Consulting Management Engineer 
1980 Sherbrooke St. West 


MONTREAL, CANADA WELLINGTON 3-5597 


LIMITED 
MANAGEMENT & TECHNICAL CONSULTANTS 


Toronto: 20 Spadina Rd. New York City Montreal: 640 Cathcart St. 
WA. 4-3381 Sée Paulo UN, 6-2477 


S (CANADA) LTP. Management Consultants 


McColl Frontenac Bidg. 
Montreal AV, 8-3223 


Arthur D. Little 


OF CANADA LTD, 
RESEARCH, ENGINEERING 
AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
120 EGLINTON AVE. EAST ==. TORONTO 12 == HUDSON 7-4114 


company is showing underlying or 
ee growth. This will determine 
the price trend of the company’s com- 
mon Pitock over a period of years and 
in — eo the trend of divi- 


> and principles behind 


the stock is doubling as 

the growth rate at which it entered 
= Se at 5.6 for the pres- 
ent year indicate that at its 
current growth rate the equity value 

is doub! every 5.6 years 
PRICE RANGE: The annual high, may not be so attractive a purchase 
low and mean price. Monthly ranges relatively as some other fast-growing 
oe, oe current year. stock that is not anticipating its 
ERVALUATION AND OVER- growth beyond the ediate present. 
VALUATION PRICE LEVELS: Shown Other factors such as rate of growth 


Bank of N.S. Staff Changes 


ithout these UV or OV levels a 
current quotation of, say, 55 or 75 
would carry no significance re Z 
long-range value. The UV/OV levels 
also permit judgment as between one 
stock and another. They are not desig- grou 
nated points of purchase or sale nor the selection by Nestor were discussed 
do they attempt to show what will be in special article in FP Jan. 10, 1953. 
a stock’s bottom or top figures in any A ‘imited number of reprints are 
given year. available on request. 


P. A. MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS LTD. 


8 King St. East 436 Main St. 276 St. James St. West 

Terente 1, Ont. Winnipeg 2, Man. Montreal, Que. 

EMpire 6-6715 WHitehall 3-5446 Victor 9-6917 
Co-erdinated with services in the U.K., U.S.A., Evrope and Austrotie 


e Economic Consultants 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH CORPORATION LTD. 
Montreal: 1255 University Street 
Toronto: 88 University Ave. Ottawa: Suite 204, 85 Range Rd. ~ 


ERC INTERNATIONAL, 
Washington: 1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. Montreal Bank’s 


New York: 60 East 42nd Street New Promotions 
A. ENMAN, an asst. supervisor, | & St. Morender, Montreal, to be account- 


International Research and Business Consultants ~ peda aie ole aa eg ye ig mg pg 


Cc. 
assistaht manager, Calgary. ronto. M. DE. ccountant, 
T. G. T to be an assistant ode A. THURSTON, accountant, Winni- ast. to be asst, " accountant, Lethbridge, 


to be asst. manager, Portage & Ken- | Alta. R, B. JAMES, an assistant inspecto 
eDOUGALL, London, Ont., to ned, Winnipeg. D. J. MacDIARMID, to be asst. ac- head office. Teranto pector, S 
countant, St. Catherine & St. Alexander, | Brampton, Ont.” “” "© ™"****|@ Architects and Engineers 


t manager, Vanco! 
IBEA S be | F. COTE, to be an inspector, St. 
ona aie iS actdenattes® and Johu’s, Nfld, MgB. RAYMOND, to be asst, account- B. D. KAY, t manager, Queen & 
Spadina, Toronto, to be manager, Parlia- 
ARCHITECTS 


Montreal N. ABELL, accountant, 10247-97th St., = 
districts, head office. Edmonton, to be accountant, North Hill, P. BLUETHNER, to be manager, St. | ment & Carlton, ‘Toronto. 
H. C, JONES, head office, to be an as- | Calgary. Boniface, M Man. D. G. G. V. MARZIALI, to be assistant 
accountant, St. Clair & Dufferin, Toronto. 
247 JOHN ST. $., HAMILTON, ONT. 
15 DOWNIE ST., STRATFORD, ONT. 


"AV MAY accountant, Billings Bridge, 


—— head office. CHISHOLM. an asst, accountant, to = noemeee ‘Oak Bay ec. & Hamp- 
N an assistant accountant, 


Halifax, to be accountant, Newcastle, N.B. 
W beaccountant SPA") Db M. DEIGHTON, an asst. accountant, | *H® facKAY, to be manager, Kitchener, 
TLLAR, to be assistant account- 
manager, een, to be an | ant, Fort Frances, Ont. 
Y INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 
52 ST. CLAIR AVE. £. TORONTO WA, 5-4556 


WOODS, GORDON & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


507 Place d’Armes 15 Wellington St. West 409 Granville Street 
Montreal, Que. Terente, Ont. Vanceuver 3, B.C, 


Member of Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc, 


Bank of Commerce 
New Promotions 


C. GRAHAM, assistant accountant, 10750 
Tisdale, | Jasper Ave., Edmonton, to be accountant, 
Medicine Hat t, Alta, 


MARCEL BELANGER, M.A. (Economics) 
Economic Consultant supervisor es 


Labor Relations — Economic Surveys 


376 DU ROI EST QUEBEC CITY 
Telephone: LA. 2-2709 


COMMERCIAL 


INDUSTRIAL 
SITE REPORTS 


INSTITUTIONAL 


@ Marketing Counsel 


richard grier and associates limited 


1420 sherbrooke street west @ montreal 25, quebec 


vi. 9-6105 
PROFITABLE SALES RESULTS THROUGH PRACTICAL MARKETING 


esse ao be accoun 

. Ben Rideau & William, Ottawa, to be account- 
Gacctosene Gin Gente, ye. ant, Sherbrooke & Greene, Montreal. 9 : KING, 
supervisor, foreign exchange department, G. DES RUISSEAUX, to be accountant, | asst, manager, St. John L. A. PARENT, to be accountant, 
head settee. Sherbrooke & Tae Montreal. Vv. H. L, Seabank: Welland, Ont., Cresta & St. Urbain, Montreal. 

. EDWARDS, head office, to be as-| L. _. 2 be accountant, | to be accountant, St. Ca mt. G. PARKINSON, an assistant in- 
ddkiat manager, foreign exchange de- | 10247- with St. . J. GREER, to be accountant, Chat- | spector, Head Office, Toronto, to be as- 
posters ent, head office J. ty St edna aaah Carleton ; sistant manager, Queen & Spadina, To- 

J. ‘DAVIS, head office, to be ac- Pice, Ont., to be accountant, Guelph, HOOD, penoyotont, Syiney, N.S., | ronto, 
cnnien, foreign exchange department, to be accountant, John, N W. J. PELLETIER, to be assistant ac- 
| head office. C. FOY, asst, accountant, Spadina & to? J. MOTT, yt tant, Dh cciteahe & | countant, 10750 Jasper Ave., Edmonton. 
office, to be assist- Dupont, Toronto, to * accountant, Guy, Montreal, to be accountant, St. P A. PERRO to be accountant, 
ant accountant, yas. exchange depart- be accountant, | Lawrence & Ontario, Montreal. Jacques Cartier, Que. 
ment, head office. t. P. POIRIER, to be accountant, Alex-| G. ROSS, manager, fesenpton. Ont., to 
& J.8 Mahone Bay, N.S., , accountant, Newcastle, to | andria, Ont , Listowel, 
to be accountant, Bathurst, N.B. be + accountant, Sydney, N.S. R A. E. REHN, accountant, North Hill, KL » to be Latens Billings 
M. R, J. CHAPELLE, Jean Talon E. Bettge, Ottawa. 
St. ‘and eee Ave., Montreal, to be R. STEW 
manager, Sawy' » Que. 


ART, accountant, Medicine 
Hat to be manager, Berwyn, Alta. 


INNES, to be accountant, Belle« | Calgary, to be accountant, Calgary. 
vile, Ont. J. S&S. B. YOUNG, to ‘be accountant, 
Hamilton, 


; ROBERTS, ‘accountant, St. Catherine Cornwall 4 St. John’s, 
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e Chartered Accountants 


_ DELOITTE, PLENDER, HASKINS & SELLS 
Chartered Accountants 


Montreal Toronto Hamilton Windsor 
Regina Calgary Edmonton Prince George 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


W. J. MeCoy & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


100 —_—wes ST. W., — 
Phone:: EM. 3-2329 


GEO. A. WELCH & COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
OTTAWA 


CORNWALL 


Sharp, Woodley, Scott & McLaughlin 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
620 ROYAL BANK BUILDING, WINNIPEG 


GUNN, ROBERTS AND Co. 
Chartered Accountants 


MONTREAL ° TORONTO * 
CALGARY * VANCOUVER 


CHATHAM 


PETTIT, HILL AND BERTRAM 
Chartered Accountants 
MERGED WITH 


RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON 
181 BAY ST. EMpire 3-238) TORONTO 


WINSPEAR, HIGGINS, STEVENSON AND DOANE 
Chartered Accountants 


HALIFAX MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER WINNIPEG PRINCE ALBERT 
EDMONTON CALGARY ST. JOHN'S CHARLOTTETOWN SAINT JOHN 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal @ Teronte @ Hamilton © Lendon @ Windsor 
Winnipeg @ Regina @ Calgary © Edmonton @ Vancouver 


V. D. Harbinson & Co. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


W., Toronto EM, 2-2757 


80 Richmond St. 


GLENDINNING, CAMPBELL, JARRETT & DEVER 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Brantford 4 
Vancouver 


Toronto e Winnipeg 


Calgary . e 


Montreal * 


RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON 


Chartered Accountants 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


BARROW, NICOLL & COMPANY 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Halifax — New Glasgow — Sydney — Moncton 


McDONALD, CURRIE & CO. 
Chartered Accountants 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


Ottawa 
Rimouski 
Edmonton 


ated International Firm 
COOPERS & LYBRAND 


Montreal 


Saint John 
Charlottetown i 
K 3 Hamilton 


Quebec 
Halifax 
Winnipes 


LAVALLEE, BEDARD, LYONNAIS, 
GASCON & ASSOCIATES 


Chartered Accountants 
KENT BUILDIN 


16 St. James S&t. Fast 
MONTREAL. Tel. MA, 7085 
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Here’s Text of New Law to = 


Disclosures by F oreign Companies — 


Here is the text-of Bill C-70, introduced in the House of Com- 
mons Feb. 17, by which the federal government would require 
full disclosure of financial and other details by large companies 
and labor unions controlled outside Canada. 


BILL C-70 


An Act to provide for the Furnishing of Financial and other Sta- 


tistics relating to the Affairs of Corporations and Labour Unions 
carrying on Activities within Canada. 


Short Title, 


1. This Act may be cited as the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Statistics Act. 


Interpretation. 


2. In. this Act, 


(a) “Minister”, in relation to Part I, means the Secretary: of State, 
and in relation to Part II, means the Minister of Labour; 


“reporting period”, in relation to a corporation or a union, 
means a fiscal period of the corporation or union, as the 
case may be, which fiscal period. shall be deemed, for the 
purposes of this Act, to end not later than twelve months 
after its commencement unless extended with the concurrence 
of the Minister; 


“union” or “labour union” means any organization of em- 
ployees formed for the purpose of regulating relations be- 
tween employers and employees; and 

a reference to a person resident in Canada includes a person 
who was at the relevant time ordinarily resident in Canada. 


(b) 


PART I. 
CORPORATIONS. 


Application. 


3. (1) This Part applies to every corporation authorized under a 
law of Canada or a province to carry on business within Canada, 
except 

(a) a private corporation as defined in subsection (1) of section 4, 

and 

(b) a corporation exempted from the operation of this Part by 
any regulation made under subsection (2) of section 4. 


(2) This Part does not apply to any corporation to which Part II 
applies. 

4, (1) For the purposes of this Part, a “private corporation” is a 
corporation in respect of which it can be established that, through- 
out the whole of any reporting period of the corporation in respect 
of which the expression is relevant, 


(a) by or under the terms of the Act or 
instrument of incorporation of the corporation, 


(i) the right to transfer its shares was restricted, 


(ii) any invitation to the public to subscribe for its shares 
or debentures was prohibited, and 


the number of its shareholders was limited to fifty or 
less, not including employees of the corporation and for- 
mer employees of the corporation who, while they were 
employees thereof, were shareholders of the corporation 
and, since ceasing to be employees thereof, have contin- 
ued to be shareholders of the corporation (any two or 
more persons holding one or more shares jointly being 
deemed for the purposes of this paragraph to be a single 
shareholder); 
none of its shareholders was a corporation, other than a 
corporation 
(i) a majority of the directors of which were individuals 
resident in Canada, and 
(ii) a majority of the shares of which, having full voting 
rights under all circumstances, were held by individuals 
resident in Canada; 


no person, other than the corporation or its shareholders or 
debenture holders, had an beneficial interest in any of the 
shares or debentures of the corporation, except an interest by 
way of collateral or security for the repayment of a loan 
made by that person in the ordinary course of a business 
carried on by him, or an interest under an agreement for the 
transfer of any such shares or debentures, which agreement 
was carried out within a reasonable period of time; 


neither the corporation nor any director thereof was party 
to an agreement or arrangement whereby the policy of the 
corporation was capable of being fixed or determined by any 
person other than the directors, shareholders or debenture 
holders of the corporation; and 


a majority of the directors of the corporation were individuals 
resident in Canada, and a majority of the shares of the cor- 
poration, having full voting rights under all circumstances, 
were held by persons resident in Canada. 


(iii) 


Exempt Corporations 


(2) The Governor in Council] may make regulations exempting 
from the operation of this Part 


(a) any corporation, for any reporting period of the corporation 
in respect of which it can be established that 


(i) the gross revenue of the corporation for that reporting 
period from the business carried on by it within Canada, 
determined in the manner prescribed by the regulations, 
did not exceed five hundred thousand dollars, and 


the assets in Canada of the corporation as of the last day 
of that reporting period, determined in the manner pre- 
scribed by the regulations, did not exceed two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, 

except any such corporation that is one of two or more corpo- 
rations that, by reason of inter-relationship of management, 
ownership or financial affairs, are’ designated by the Minister 
to be related corporations and that would not, if considered 
as a single corporation, qualify under this paragraph to be 
exempted from the operation of this Part; and 

any corporation coming within a class prescribed by the reg- 
ulations to be a class of corporations the filing of returns in 
respect of which is not essential to the securing of effective 
compliance with this Part. 


(ii) 


Returns. 


5., (1) Every corporation to which this Part applies shall, for each 
reporting period of the corporation commencing with the reporting 
period, if any, coinciding with or ending in 1960, file with the Min- 
ister, not later than six months after the coming into force of this 
Act or the end of that reporting period, whichever is later, a return 
in duplicate specifying the following particulars: 

(a) the corporate name of the corporation; 

(b) the address of the head office of the corporation and, in the 
case of a corporation not resident in Canada, the address of its 
principal place of business in Canada or place to which com- 
munications for the purposes of this Part may be directed; 
the manner in which the corporation was incorporated and 
the date and place of its incorperation; 
financial statements for the reporting period, in such detail 
and containing such particulars and other information relat- 
ing to the financial position of the corporation in relation to 
the business carried on by it within Canada as are prescribed 
by the regulations, including, without limiting the generality 
of the foregoing, 

(i) a balance sheet showing the assets and liabilities of the 
corporation, made up as of the last day of the reporting 
perioa, 

(ii) a general statement of income and expenditure for the 
reporting period showing separately 


A) the total of the amount paid to the directors as re- 
muneration-for their services as such directors, in- 
clusive of all fees, percentages or other emoluments, 
paid to or receivable by them by or from the cor- 
poration or by or from any subsidiary corporation, 
exclusive of the amounts paid to a managing direc- 
tor, if any, or any_other director who holds any 
salaried employment or office in the corporation and 
who devotes substantially the.whole of his time to 
the business of the corporation or its subsidiaries, 


the total of the amount paid as salaries, bonuses, 
fees or other remuneration to the counsel, solicitors 
or other legal advisers of the corporation, and also 
to the executive officers of the corporation includ- 
ing the managing director, if any, of the corporation 
and any other director who holds any salaried em- 
ployment or office in the corporation and who 
devotes substantially the whole of his time to the 
business of the corporation or its subsidiaries, 


net operating profit before depreciation, obsolescence 
and depletion and income taxes, 


income from investments, 


non-recurring profits and losses including profits and 
losses of a special nature, 


amounts written off for depreciation, obsolescence 
and depletion, 


any amount written off for goodwill or amortization 
of any asset, 


interest on funded or other indebtedness not matur- 
ing within one year, 


reserves for income taxes imposed by any taxing 
authority in Canada, and 


a balance showing net profit and loss for the re- 
porting period, but where depreciation, obsolescence 
and depletion are charged against manufacturing or 
operating costs by the corporation in its accounts, 
net operating profit may be shown after deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence and depletion, if the amount 
charged in respect of those items for the reporting 
period is shown as a footnote to the statement of 
income and expenditure, and 


(iii) a statement of surplus showing separate accounts for 
capital surplus, distributable surplus and earned sur- 
plus respectively, made up as of the last day of the 
reporting period; 


(e) the amount of the authorized share: capital of the corporation, 
and the number of shares of each class into which it is 
divided; 

(f) the number of issued shares of each class into which its auth- 
orized share capital is divided, and in relation to each such 
class, 


(i) the number of shares of that class held by persons resi- 
dent in Canada and by persons not resident in Canada, 
respectively, and 


(ii) the number of persons not resident in Canada holding 
more than five per cent of the total number of issued 
shares of that class and the number of shares of that 


class held by any such person; 


(g) particulars as described in paragraphs (a) and (b) in respect 
of each body corporate holding ten per cent or more of the 
total number of issued shares of the corporation or of the 
total number of issued shares thereof of any class, and the 
number of shares of each class held by any such body cor- 


porate; 


(h) particulars as described in paragraphs (a) to (c) in respect 
of each body corporate authorized under a law of Canada or 
a province to carry on business within Canada, more than 
fifty per cent of the total number of issued shares of which 
of any class are held by the corporation, and, in respect of 
each such body corporate that for the reporting period thereof 
coinciding with or ending in the reporting period of the cor- 
poration, was exempted from the operation of this Part by 
any regulation made under paragraph (a) of subsection (2) 
of section 4, particulars as described in paragraph (d) for the 
reporting period thereof except where those particulars are 
incorporated in the particulars required by paragraph (d) in 
respect of the corporation; 


(i) the total amount of debentures of the corporation issued and 
outstanding and the total amount of each class of such de- 


bentures; 


(j) the name and address of each director of the corporation and 
the nationality of each individual who is a director of the 
corporation; and 


(k) the name, address and nationality of each officer of the cor- 
poration resident in Canada, and the position in the corpora- 
tion held by each such officer. 


(2) Each of the statements required by paragraph (d) of sub- 
section (1) to be specified in a return filed by a corporation shall 
be accompanied by an auditor’s report thereon, signed by the 
auditor by whom the report was made. 


(3) The particulars required by paragraphs (e) to (k) of sub- 
section (1) to be specified in a return filed by a corporation shall 
be specified therein as of the last day of the reporting period for 
which the return is filed, except that where a corporation has filed 
a return for a reporting period specifying the particulars required 
by any such paragraph as of the last day of that reporting period, 
the corporation is not bound, in filing a return for a subsequent 
reporting period, to specify the same particulars in the absence of 
any change therein as of the last day of that subsequent period, 


(4) Each duplicate return filed as required by this section shall 
be signed by the president or a vice-president of the corporation 
and by the secretary or treasurer thereof, or by any of such officers 
and by a director of the corporation, and shall be duly verified by 
their affidavits. 


Inspection of Returns. 


6. One duplicate of each return filed as required by section 5 
shall be kept on record in an office of the Department of the Sec- 
retary of State designated by the Minister for the purpose, and 
such duplicates shall be made available for inspection therein by 
any person upon application at any reasonable time and upon pay- 
ment of such fee, not exceeding one dollar in respect of any one 
corporation, as is prescribed by the regulations. 


Enforcement. 


7. (1) Every corporation that fails to file with the Minister a 
return for a reporting period as and when required by this Part is 
guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding fifty dollars for each day of such default. 


(2) Where a corporation is guilty of an offence under this sec- 
tion, every officer, director or agent of the corporation who directed, 
authorized, assented to, acquiesced in or participated in the offence 
is a party to and guilty of the offence and is liable on summary 
conviction to the fine provided by subsection (1) for the offence or 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months, or to both 
such fine and imprisonment, whether or not the corporation has 
been prosecuted or convicted therefor. 


8. Where a corporation has failed to file with the Minister a return 
for a reporting period as and when required by this Part, the 
Minister may, by demand made by registered letter to any officer, 
director or agent of the corporation in Canada, require that person 
to file with the Minister, within such reasonable time as is stipulated 
in the registered letter, the return required by this Part on behalf 
of the corporation, and any such person who fails to comply with 
any demand so made to him is guilty of an offence at.d is liable on 
summary conviction to the punishment provided by subsection (2) 
of section 7 for an offence under that section, whether or not the 
Seen or any other person has been prosecuted or convicted 

erefor. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Here’s Text of New Law to Require 


Disclosures by Foreign Unions 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 38) 
Bill C-70 PART Il. 


LABOUR UNIONS. 


Application. 


9. This Part applies to every labour union carrying on activities 
@s such in Canada and having a local union or branch in Canada, 
except 


(a) a labour union having its headquarters situated in Canada, 
that has not, at any time before the last day of any reporting 
period of the union in respect of which the description of 
such union is relevant, authorized the issue of a charter to a 
local union or branch outside Canada, and 


a labour union that, on the last day of any reporting period 
of the union in respect of which the description of such union 
is relevant, had fewer than one hundred members resident 
in Canada. 


Returns, 


10. (1) Every labour union to which this Part applies shall, for 
each reporting period of the union commencing with the reporting 
period, if any, coinciding with or ending in 1960, file with the Min- 
ister not later than six months after the coming into force of this 
Act or the end of that reporting period, whichever is later, a re- 
turn in duplicate specifying the following particulars: 


(a) the name of the union; 


communications for purposes of this Part may be directed; 


a copy of the constitution of the union in effect on the last | 


day of the reporting period; 


financial statements for the reporting period, in such detail 
and containing such particulars and other information relating 
to the financial position of the union in relation to the activi- 
ties carried on by it in Canada as are prescribed by the regu- 
lations, including, without limiting the: generality of the fore- 
going, statements showing, respectively, 


(i) total receipts from per capita dues or other levies paid 
by members resident in Canada, 


(ii) total disbursements for benefits to members resident in 
Canada, classified according to the kinds of benefits pro- 
vided, 


total disbursements for salaries and expenses of officers 


(iii) 
and employees of the union resident in Canada, 


(iv) office and administrative expenses incurred in connection | 
with the activities carried on by the union in Canada, and | 


(v) assets in Canada held in the name of the union or held 
in the name of any local union, branch or person for or 
on behalf of the union; 





(g) the name and address of each local union or branch of the 
union in Canada, the name and address of each officer of any 
such local union or branch and the number of members of 
any such local union or branch; 


(h) the name of each local union or branch of the union in Can- 
ada under a trusteeship imposed by the union, the date such 
trusteeship was imposed and the reasons therefor; and 


(i) the name and address of each employer resident in Canada 
with which the union has a collective agreement. 


Financial Statements. 


(2) The financial] statements required by paragraph (d) of sub- 
section (1) to be specified in a return filed by a union shall be 
accompanied by an auditor’s report thereon, signed by the auditor 
by whom the report was made. 


(3) The particulars required by paragraphs (e) to (i) of subsection 


(1) to be specified in a return filed by a union shall be specified 
therein as of the last day of the reporting period for which the 
return is filed, except that where a union has filed a return for a 
reporting period specifying the particulars required by any such 
paragraph as of the last day of that reporting period, the union is 
not bound, in filing a return for a subsequent reporting period, to 
specify the same particulars in the absence of any change therein 
as of the last day of that subsequent period. 


(4) Each duplicate return filed as required by this section shall 
be signed by the president or a vice-president of the union and by 
the secretary or treasurer thereof, or by any of such officers and 


| by any member of the executive board of the union, and shall be 


(b) the address of the headquarters of the union and, in the case duly verified by their affidavits. 


of a union having its headquarters situated outside Canada, | 
the address of its principal office in Canada or place to which | 


Inspection. 


11. One duplicate of each return filed as required by section 10 
shall be kept on record in an office of the Department of Labour 
designated by the Minister for the purpose, and such duplicates 
shall be made available for inspection by any person upon appli- 
cation at any reasonable time and upon payment of such fee, not 
exceeding one dollar in respect of any one union, as is prescribed 
by the regulations. 


Enforcement. 


12. (1) Every union that fails to file with the Minister a return 
for a reporting period as and when required by this Part is guilty 
of an offence and liable on summary conviction to a fine not ex- 
ceeding fifty dollars for each day of such default. 


Prosecution of Union. 


(2) A prosecution for an offence under this section may be 
brought against a union in the name of the union, and for the pur- 
poses of any such prosecution a union shall be deemed to be a 
person and any act or thing done or omitted to be done by an 
officer or agent of the union acting within the scope of his authority 
to act on behalf thereof shall be deemed to be an act or thing done 


the name and address of each officer of the union and the| or omitted to be done by the union. 


position in the union held by each such officer; 


the name, address and nationality of each officer and employee 
of the union resident in Canada (other than a person per- 
forming primarily clerical or stenographic duties), the position 
in the union held by each such officer and employee and the 
manner in which he was elected or appointed; 


(3) Where a union is guilty of an offence under this section, every 
officer, member of the executive board or agent of the union who 


directed, authorized, assented to, acquiesced in or participated in 


the offence is a party to and guilty of the offence and is liable on 
summary conviction to the fine provided by subsection (1) for the 
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offence or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months, 
or to both such fine and imprisonment, whether or not the union 
has been prosecuted or convicted therefor. 


13, Where a union has failed to file with the Minister-a return 
for a reporting period as and when required by this Part, the Min- 
ister may, by demand made by registered letter to the senior execu- 
tive officer or representative of the union in Canada or any officer 
or agent of a local union or branch of the union in Canada, require 
that person to file with the Minister, within such reasonable time 
as is stipulated in the registered letter, the return required by this 
Part on behalf of the union, and any such person who fails to 
comply with any demand so made to him is guilty of an offence 
and is liable on summary conviction to the punishment provided 
by subsection (3) of section 12 for an offence under that section, 
whether or not the union or any other person has been prosecuted 
or convicted therefor. 


PART Ill. 
GENERAL. 


14, In any prosecution for an offence under Part I or II, a certifi- 
cate purporting to be signed by the Minister that a return was not 
filed with the Minister by any corporation, union or person as and 
when required by that Part is admissible in evidence and in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary is proof of the statements 
contained therein. 


15, The Governor in Council may make regulations 
(a) prescribing anything that by this Act is to be prescribed by 
the regulations; and 


(b) generally, for carrying into effect the purposes and provisions 
of this Act. 
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magnificent new Vanguard, has been able to 


pioneered Vickers’ Viscount 
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lead the world in fare reductions. Cuts of up 
to 40% with an average reduction of 25% have 
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Mr Gordon McGregor, President of TCA, has this to say: 


“The revision of TCA's fares is directly associated with the Company’s plans for an all-turbine 


fleet in 1961. The lower unit operating costs anticipated from the Vanguard were a basic factor 


in the calculation of the new fare structure. TCA'’s highly satisfactory experience with the 


Viscount gives promise that its larger turbo-prop stable-mate, the Vanguard, will have an 


equally favourable impact upon air transport economies.’ 


VICKERS 


Leaders of Viscount turbo-prop 
travel in North America, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines announces its 
lowest-ever fare structure. TCA’s new Economy 
fares between Canada and the USA and its 
Excursion fares within Canada, are the lowest 
in the Airline’s history. TCA Vanguards entered 


service on 1st February. 


TGA BvAI? 


NGUARD 


FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE TYNE TURBO-PROP ENGINES 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LIMITED WEYBRIDGE SURREY A Company of 


SRITISH AIRCRAFT 


ONE HUNDRED PALL MALL LONDON SW1 ENGLAND 


CORPORATION 
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The new Burroughs B 5000 Information Processing System is a decided 
departure from conventional computer concepts. It is marked by dra- 
matically different machine logic and language. It thinks in the language 
of your problems. It is an integrated hardware-software package that sets: 


NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAMMING EFFICIENCY 


The B 5000 is the first system specifically designed for efficient use of the problem- 
oriented languages of ALGOL and COBOL. It swiftly translates them into efficient 
machine-language programs, compiles at speeds 20-50 times faster than any currently 


designed computers. Result: unprecedented savings in programming cost and time. 


NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAM-INDEPENDENT MODULARITY 


Any B 5000 program will work with any B 5000 system configuration. It is possible to 
add memory modules, input/output units—even a functionally independent second 


central processor. Result: you can closely gear system expansion to growing work- 
loads, without time-consuming reprogramming; you have effective protection against 


obsolescence. 


NEW STANDARDS OF EFFECTIVE MULTIPLE PROCESSING 


The B5000’s normal mode of operation is multi-processing. It can simultaneously 
process several unrelated problems, both scientific and commercial, under the supervision 
of its Master Control Program. Programs written independently can be processed 
simultaneously. Result: minimum idle component time, maximum self-regulatin 


system efficiency, 


Burroughs 
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NEW STANDARDS OF AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


The Burroughs B 5000 incorporates a complete set of operating, monitoring and service 
routines. Its Master Control Program automatically schedules work and assigns 
memory and input/output units. Result: system idle time and human intervention are 


reduced to a minimum—important time and dollar savings. 


NEW STANDARDS OF SYSTEM COMMUNICATION 


The new B 5000 features completely flexible communication among its components, 
permits simultaneous on-line/off-line operation. Any input/output channel communi- 


cates with any peripheral equipment and any memory module. Result: greater flexibility 


and reliability in systems use. 


NEW STANDARDS OF THROUGH-PUT PER DOLLAR 


Along with its remarkably advanced logic and language, the B 5000 offers many other’ 
important features. Examples: High internal speed (three microsecond add execution 
time, six microsecond memory.cycle time), high speed input/output (reads 800 cards 
per minute, prints 700 lines per minute), 66 KC Magnetic Tape speeds, and solid 


state construction. This large-scale performance is available to you in the medium-price 


range. Result: maximum through-put per dollar for you. 


For details in depth on the B 5000 concept, call our nearby office now. Or write Data 


_ Processing Division, Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


Burroughs—TM 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


WHICH SETS NEW STANDARDS IN PROBLEM SOLVING & DATA PROCESSING 





DARE FOODS LIMITED 
_ APPOINTMENT 


J, J. TENNIER, P.Eng. 


Mr. K. K. O'Hora, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of Dare Foods Limited, announces 
the appoiniment of Mr. J. J. Tennier, 
P.Eng., as Vice-President, Manufacturing. 
Mr. Tennier is o graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto with 4@ Bachelor of 
Applied Science degree in Chemical En- 
Qineering. Formerly Plant Manager of 
Dore Biscuit Division ot Kitchener, he will 
now be responsible for all manufacturing 
operations at the Candy Division in 
Hamilton, the Potato Chip Division in 
Toronto, the Canning Division in St. 
Jacobs os well as the Biscuit Division in 
Kitchener. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


SAVINGS & INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 
APPOINTMENT 


1A. 


PIERRE BLOUIN 


Mr. Jean Pavl Tardif, president and 
general manager of Savings and Invest- 
ment Corporation, announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pierre Blouin as director of 
agencies. Mr. Blouin joined Savings and 
Investment Corporation in 1949 as 
divisionol manager for the Saguenay 
territory, and in 1955 he become super- 
intendent of agencies for the Province of 
Quebec. 
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OCTOBER 17-18-19, 1961 
Automotive Building, 
Exhibition Park, Toronto 


Don’t miss this 
unusual opportunity 
fo increase your 
sales in 1961... 


Exhibitors at this “first” Plastics 
Show of Canada will meet— 
in one place at one time — 
thousands of sales prospects, 
including: (1) users of plastics; 
(2) molders, fabricators, con- 
verters, etc.; (3) the public, 
those important consumers 
whose opinions are so vital in 
the successful selling of new 
plastics merchandise. Whatever 
your company’s role in plastics, 
this is an opportunity for it to 
do a real selling job. 


Choice positions are going 
fast. Reserve your space now. 
For full information, write to 
William Pryde, Show Manager 


The 
Plastics 
pod ates 
of Canada 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2 


Commodities 


vious 


Latest 
week 


Cattle eeeereerres $23.00 
28.50 


Weekly Commodity Indices 


Dow Jones Fut.s 142.85 143.59 
U, S, Labor ... 120.0 120.0 


Moathiy Price Indices 


Pre- 
Latest vious 
month month 


129.2 129.6 
229.7 


216.5 
119.2 


146.05 
119.2 


Same 
month 
last yr. 


127.5 


iw. Ei 
W'sale (Dec.) .. 230.1 229.7 
C. F’m P.* (Dec,) 219.6 215.0 
0. 8. W'sale (Oct.) 119.7 119.1 
Gt. Brit. W'sales 
(Oct) . 13.6 113.6 111.6 


Base of price quotations is as follows: 
Cattle-Steers good up to 1,000 ib., to price 
Toronto. Copper-electrotypers, New York. 
Coffee No. 4 Santos, Spot Raw Sugar 96 
degrees centrifugal c.i.f. 


“Base years 1947-49=100. 
¢Base year 1954=100. 
4Base years 1924-26= 100. 


Record of 


Sates by Municipalities, Provincial and 
Dominion Governments, Offerings of 
Corporations and Securities. 


DOMINION BONDS 


Government of Canada Treasury Bills— 
Due May 12, 1961 and Aug, 11, 1961, $120,- 
000,000. Issued Feb. 10, 1961. Sold at 
$99.233 to yield 3.10% and $98.317 to yield 


3.43%. 
PROVINCIAL 

The Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board.— 
(Guar. by the province of Manitoba.) 
5%% and 5%% sinking fund bonds, due 
March 15, 1966 and 1983, $25,000,000. Dated 
March 15, 1961, Offered at (1966 matur- 
ity) $99.25 and accrued interest to yield 
about 5.42% and (1983 maturity) $99.50 
and accrued interest to yield about 5.79% 
by Wood, Gundy & Company Limited, A. 
E. Ames & Co, Limited, Dominion Secur- 
ities Corporation Limited, James Richard- 
son & Sons, Equitable Securities Canada 
Limited, Bell, Gouinlock & Company Lim- 
ited, Royal Securities Corporation Limit- 
ed, Burns Bros. & Denton Limited, Mc- 
Leod, Young, Weir & Company Limited, 
Mills, Spence & Co. Limited, Nesbitt, 
Thomson and Company, Limited, Harris 
& Partners Limited, Osler, Hammond & 
Nanton Limited, Greenshields & Co. Inc., 
W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 
Gairdner & Company Limited, Midlan 
Securities Corpn. Limited, Bankers Bond 
Corporation Limited, Cochran Murray & 
Co. Limited, Dawson, Hannaford Limited, 
Oldfield, Kirby & Gardner Limited, R. 
Daly & Company Limited, J. L. Gra- 
ham & Company Limited. Anderson & 
Company Limited, Credit Interprovincial 
Limitee, Annett & Company Limited, 
Bartlett, Cayley & Company Limited and 
Peter D. Curry & Co, Ltd. 

Province of New Brunswick.—5%4% 5- 

ear and 5%% 23-year sinking fund de- 

mtures, to mature Feb, 15, 1966 and 
1984, $10,000,000. Dated Feb. 15, 1961, Of- 
fered at (1966 maturity) $99.35 and ac- 
crued interest to yield 5.40% and (1984 
maturity) $98.25 and accrued interest to 
yield 5.89% by Credit Interprovincial Lim- 
itee, Royal Securities Corporation Limit- 
ed, Harris & Partners Limited, Dawson, 
Hannaford Limited, Anderson & Com- 
pany Limited, Bankers Bond Corporation 
Limited, R. A. Daly & Company Limited, 
J. L. Graham & Company Limited, Mid- 
land Securities Corpn. Limited, F. J. 
Brennan & Company Limited, Rene-T. 
Leclerc, Incorporee and Graham, Arm- 
strong Securities Ltd. 

Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.— 
(Guar, by the Province of Quebec.) 5% 
6-year and 512% 24-year sinking fund de- 
bentures, series “AB”, to mature March 
15, 1967 and 1982, $50,000,000. Dated March 
15, 1961. Offered at (6-year debentures) 
$98.50 to yield approx. 5.30% and (24-year 
debentures) $97.75 to yield approx. 5.67% 
(plus accrued interest in each case) by 
A. Ames & Co. Limited, L, G. Beau- 
bien & Co. Limited, Wood Gundy & 
Company Limited, Royal Securities” Cor- 
poration Limited, Dominion Securities 
Corporation Limited, Rene-T, Leclerc, 
Incorporee, W. C. Pitfield & Company 
Limited, Mills, Spence & Co, Limited, 
Greenshields & Co, Inc., McLeod, Young, 
Weir & Company Limited, Gairdner & 
Company Limited, Bell, Gouinlock & 
Company, Limited, Equitable Securities 
Canada Limited, Nesbitt, Thomson and 
Company, Limited, Anderson & Company 
Limited, Lagueux & DesRochers Limitee, 
Collier, Norris & Quinlan Limited, James 
Richardson & Sons, Geoffr: Robert & 
Gelinas, Inc., J. C. Boulet, Limitee, Harris 
& Partners Limited, La Corporation de 
Prets de Quebec, Burns Bros, & Denton 
Limited, J. E, Laflamme Limitee, Mead 
& Co. Limited, Casgrain & Company Lim- 
ited, MacTier & Co, Limited, Belanger 
Inc., Midland Securities Corpn, Limited, 
La Maison Bienvenu Limitee, Cochran, 
Murray & Co. Limited, Desjardins, Cou- 
ture Inc., Bartlett, Cayley & Company 
Limited, Clement, Guimont, Inc., Morgan, 
Ostiguy & Hudon Ltd., Societe de Place- 
ments, Inc., J. T. Gendron Inc., Marc 
Carriere, Limitee, Hamel, Fugere & Cie, 
Limitee, Grenier, Ruel & Cie, Inc., Gar- 
neau Boulanger Limitee, Brault & Chaput, 
Grant Johnston & Co, Limited, Graham, 
Armstrong Securities Ltd., R. A, Daly & 
Company Limited, J. L. Graham & Com- 
pany Limited, Bankers Bond Corporation 
Limited, Molson & Company Limited, Fry 
& Company Limited, Brawley, Cathers & 
Co., Gaston Laurent Inc., Credit-Quebec, 
Inc., Forget & Forget Limitee, Oscar Dube 
& Cie Inc., Fairclough Co. Limited, Wal- 
wyn, Stogell & Co. Limited, H, C, Flood 
& Co. Limited, Matthews & Company 
Limited, John Graham & Company Lim- 
ited and Ramsay Securities Co. Limited. 

MUNICIPAL 

Catholic School Commission of Trois- 
Rivierés, P.Q.—5% and 5%% debentures, 
due Feb. 1, 1962-81, $1,160,000, Issued Jan, 
30, 1961, Sold at $95.189 to La Maison 
Bienvenu, Ltee. and McDougall & Christ- 
mas, Ltd, 

City of 8t.-Hyacinthe, P.Q.—5% deben- 
tures, due Feb. 1, 1962-81, $61,000. Issued 
Jan, 31, 1961, Sold at $93.04 to L, G. Beau- 
bien & Cie Ltee. and Bank of Montreal. 

Catholic School Commission Board for 

Town of Waterloo, P.Q.—5% and 542% de- 
bentures, due Dec. 1, 1961-80, $349,000. 
Issued Jan, 31, 1961, Sold at $95.629 to 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited. 
Welland Separate School Board, Ont.— 
6%% debentures, due Apr. 15, 1962-81, 
$263,000. Issued Jan. 31, 1961. Bought pri- 
vately by J. L, Graham & Co. Ltd. 

Town of St. Georges, P.Q.—5'42% de- 
bentures, due Jan, 1, 1962-81, $527,000. Is- 
sued Feb, 1, 1961. Sold at $95.584 to Do- 
minion Securities Corp, Ltd. and Graham, 
Armstrong Securities Ltd. 

Town of Durham, Ont. — 542% deben- 
tures, due Dec, 1, 1961-80, $54,000. Issued 
Feb. 6, 1961, Sold at $96.59 to R. A. Daly 
& Co, Ltd 


Village of St. Georges, P.Q.—5%4% de- 
bentures, due Mar, 1, 1962-71, $30,000. Is- 
sued Feb. 6, 1961. Sold at $97.56 to Do- 
minion Securities Corp, Ltd. 

City of Sorel, P.Q.—5'%2% debentures, 
due Mar, 1, 1962-81, $52,000. Issued Feb. 
6, 1961, Sold at $95.82 to Bell, Gouinlock 
& Co. Ltd, and Dominion Securities Corp. 
Ltd. 

City of Windsor, Ont.—6% debentures, 
due Dec. 1, 1961-80, $1,064,246. Issued Feb. 
6, 1961. Sold at $98.03 to Dominion Secur- 
ities Corp. Ltd., A. E. Ames & Co. Lim- 
ited, McLeod, Young Weir & Co. Ltd, and 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
CORPORATE 

Columbian Carbon (Canada) Ltd.—5'2% 
serial and sinking fund debentures, ser- 
ies “A”, $4,000,000, Dated Feb. 1961, Sold 
privately by Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited. 

The Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 
pany.—5%% first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, series “S”, to mature March 1, 
1981, $20,000,000, Dated March 1, 1961 
Offered at $100.00 and accrued interest 


Profits Here 


latest 
firms. 


listing of 
investment 


A regular 
studies by 


JOHN LABATT LTD. — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 11 Adelaide 
St. W., Toronto. 

VENTURES LTD.—J. Bradley Streit & 
Co., 8 Richmond St. W., Toronto. 

LOBLAW COMPANIES LTD. 

Bunting & Co., Dominion Bank Bldg., 

Toronto. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY—Dra- 
Dobie & Co., 25 Adelaide St. W., 


to. 

CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES—Morgan 
& Co., 507 Place D'Armes, Montreal. 
QUEBEC TELEPHONE — Greenshields & 

Co., 307 Place D’Armes, Montreal, 
CAMPBELL CHIBOUGAMAU MINES — 
Midland Co., 50 King St. W., Toronto 
CANADA’S BUDGET & INVESTMENTS 
—Graham Armstrong Securities Ltd., 

437 St. James St. W., Montreal. 
TORONTO-DOMINION BANK — Green- 
shields & Co. 
COLUMBIA CELLULOSE LTD. 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 
OUTLOOK FOR SILVER — J. Bradley’ 
Streit & Co. 


Merrill 


Market Comment 


What stocks and bonds are doing 
and what prominent observers say 


The big feature in Canadian 
markets this week has been the 
jump in western oil stocks ac- 
companied by greatly stepped-up 
trading activity. The TSE oil in- 
de:: rose 5 points in as many trad- 
ing' days. Since the first of the 
year it has jumped 18.5%. 

There is every indication the 
34-year bear market trend in 
this group has been reversed. 
Although the trend line wiil be 
far from a one-way street ’ the 
primary direction now is likely 
to continue upward. 

Large blocks of high-price 
stocks continue to trade from 
time to time on Canadian ex- 
changes. These are obviously for 
investment fund and institutional 


se . 

Financing 

by Dominion Securities Corporation Lim- 
ited, Wood, Gundy & Company Limited, 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited, Collier, Nor- 
ris & Quinlan Limited, Nesbitt, Thomson 
and Company Limited, McLeod, Young, 
Weir & Company Limited, Greenshield & 
Co. Inc., L, G. Beaubien & Co. Limited, 
W. C. Pitfield & Co., Limited, Rene-T. 
Leclere, Incorporee, Geoffrion, Robert & 
Gelinas, Inc., Credit Interprovincial, Lim- 
itee, Royal Securities Corporation Limit- 
ed, Midland Securities Corpn, Limited, 
Mills, Spence Co. Limited, Cochran, Mur- 
ray & Co, Limited, Bell, Gouinlock & 
Co. Limited, Gairdner & Co. Limited, 
Burns Bros. & Denton Limited, James 
Richardson and Sons, Matthews & Com- 
pany Limited, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc., Dawson, Hannaford 
Limited, Mead & Co, Limited, MacTier & 
Co. Limited, Lagueux & DesRochers Lim- 
itee, H. C. Flood Co. Limited, Morgan, 
Ostiguy & Hudon Ltd., J. C. Boulet, 
Limitee, Houston, Willoughby & Com- 
pany Limited, Casgrain & Company Lim- 
ited, Desjardins, Couture Inc., Oscar Dube 
& Cie Inc., Garneau, Boulanger Limitee, 
J. T J. Gendron Inc., Ross Knowles & 
Co, Ltd., Grenier, Ruel & Cie Inc., Hamel, 
Fugere & Cie, Limitee, Tanner Bros, 
Limited, J. E, Laflamme Limitee, La Cor- 
poration de Prets de Quebec, Societe Gen- 
erale de Finance, Inc., Anderson & Com- 
pany Limited, Brewley, Cathers & Com- 
pany, Charles H. Burgess & Company 
Limited, R. A. Daly & Company Limited, 
Pemberton Securities Limited, Graham, 
Armstrong Securities Ltd., Belanger Inc., 
Brault & Chaput, Clement, Guimont Inc., 
Societe de Placements Inc., Grant John- 
ston & Co, Limited, Eastern Securities 
Company Limited, F. J. Brennan & Com- 
pany Limited, Scotia Bond Company Lim- 
ited and Stanbury & Company Limited. 

PREFERRED 


Imperial Investment Corporation Ltd.— 
$1.25 series cumulative preferred shares, 
(par value $20 per share), $2,000,000 (100,- 
000 shares). Offered at $19.75 per share 
to yield approx, 6.32% by Nesbitt, Thom- 
son and Company, Limited, Gairdner & 
Company Limited, W. C. Pitfield & Com- 
pany, Limited, Royal Securities Corpora- 
tion Limited, Thomas B, Read Company 
Ltd., Dawson, Hannaford Limited, Coch- 
ran, Murray & Co. Limited, Burns Bros. 
& Denton Limited, F. J. Brennan & Com- 
pany Limited, Carlile & McCarthy Ltd., 
Rene-T. Leclerc Incorporee, Pemberton 
Securities Limited, Osler, Hammond & 
Nanton Limited, Hargar Investments Lim- 
ited and Samis- & Company Ltd, 

Quebec-Telephone, — 544% cumulative 
sinking fund redeemable preferred shares, 
(par value $20 per share), $3,000,000. Of- 
fered at $20 per share by Greenshields & 
Co. Inc., Credit Interprovincial, Limitee 
and W. C, Pitfield & Company Limited. 

BOND TENDERS 

12 noon, Feb, 23, 1961, Government of 
Canada, Treasury Bills, — Due May 26, 
1961 and Aug. 25, 1961, $120,000,000. Dated 
Feb 24, 1961. 

5 p.m., Feb. 23, 1961, Town of New 
Glasgow.—6% 1-15 year debentures, $60,- 
000. Dated March 15, 1961. 


accounts. Although each transac- 
tion represents a sale as well, the 
readiness with which buyers are 
bidding for such large blocks, at 
the market, is providing a strong 
note of assurance to small in- 
vestors. 
* ~ * 

W. J. NOXON; Charles H. Bur- 

gess & Co. (Toronto) 
+ For about four years now only 
very selective common stocks 
have made money for investors. 
Most of the profitable situations 
have resulted from splits, merg- 
ers, take-overs and other special 
developments. Selectivity contin- 
ues to be the watchword. 

I believe that the gas stock 
group, wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors plus some of the de- 
pressed western gas-oil producers, 
offers one of the best fields of 
capital profit in the coming 
months. Inside this group the in- 
vestor must still be selective but 
it is a good deal easier to be 


the broad market us a whole. 


months ago I indicated that cur- 
rent business and the current 
mind of business has little to do 
with the course of future stock 
prices. Moves by the government 
along the lines of monetary pol- 
icy may be of greater importance. 
Some evidence of this is now 
emerging. We have, for instance, 
a buoyant stock market against 
a background of indifferent busi- 
ness. 

The avowed intention of the 
government to step up Canadian 
oil production at the possible ex- 
pense of imports lends encour- 
agement to the view that further 
constructive steps may be taken 
in other fields. 

I am moderately bullish on the 
stock market if discerning selec- 
tivity is exercised and a good 
deal of caution taken when mak- 
ing ‘commitments. The market 
will no doubt have some correc- 
tion as it goes along. 

* ~ 7 


G. T. HOWARD; H. C. Flood & 

Co. (Montreal) 

Investors should not expect to 
see a repetition in the next six 
months of the gains achieved in 
the last six but we see no reason 
to suggest that the time has come 
for profit taking. 

Certainly there are soft spots 
in the economy but several pres- 
ent or projected developments 
should be given full consideration 
in assessing market prospects. 
They are substantial and their 
effects will be felt far and wide. 

For example, the big grain sale 
to Red China will result in a 
multitude of recently idle cars 








‘ 


rolling across Western Canada to 
the benefit of many companies 
that look to the railways and 
ships for all or part of their pros- 


perity. 

The Columbia River. develop- 
ment is to cost Canada nearly 
$500 million and will provide in- 
dustrial activity comparable to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. Coinci- 
dentally, the city of Montreal 
may be spending several hundred 
millions on a subway. Pipeline 
construction during the next five 
years may well top both these 
projects. 

It is not too difficult to select 
companies which should benefit 
from these activities. » 

The terms of the recent “baby 
budget” were designed to channel 
more funds into Canadian securi- 
ties. The beneficial effects of this 
will be greatly augmented by the 
vast developments mentioned 
above which, though they should 
not be regarded as potential cre- 
ators of a boom, are good reasons 
to expect healthy stock market 
conditions in Canada over the 
medium term. 

We will, of course, continue to 
be influenced by New York but 
the outlook there also appears 


eae ve | satisfactory. 
selective inside a group than in| 
TO | T. G. CLARK LTD. (Toronto) 
Writing these comments a few 


* * * 


Gold and money have for ‘cen- 
turies been practically synony- 
mous. No other commodity is so 
universally acceptable and it re- 
mains the ultimate medium of ex- 
change for the settlement of in- 
ternational accounts. The ability 
to deliver gold against its obli- 
gations continues to be the ulti- 
mate measure of the credit stand- 


| ing of a government. 


However, the dislocation caus- 
ed by two world wars and the 
consequent expansion of paper 
money and bank credit through- 
out the world have pyramided the 
potential claims against a limited 
gold supply to such an extent 
that many governments have been 
led to protective measures to pre- 
vent the dissipation of their gold 
reserves. Such measures include 
restrictions qn the private owner- 
ship of gold and on foreign trade 
and international financial trans- 
actions, 

Restrictions on the overt priv- 
ate ownership of gold tend to 
stimulate clandestine hoarding 
which intercepts gold which 
normally would have augmented 
monetary reserves. Restrictions 
on imports and_ international 
transfers of foreign exchange 
automatically reduce the ability 
of other countries to import from 
the restricting country besides 
diminishing the incentive for for- 
eign investment in that country. 

Dwindling export volume and 
capital investment lead to further 


restrictions resulting in still low- | 


er economic activity until the 
government is obliged to check 


ened currency in terms of other 


HIS IS THE BEST CAR WE'VE EVER BUILT. In each of the last four 
years, automotive writers have reported Imperial as the most 
drivable fine car in Canada, the most comfortable one to ride in. 
This year, these traditional superiorities have undergone further 
careful evolution to bring an already excellent car one step closer 
to perfection. Every feature and component has won its place in the 
1961 Imperial through hundreds of tests and refinements. 
In design, too, our new car is a thoughtful evolution. The classic 


oF J u e 
juality 
& Chrysler Corporation 


Engineering 
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THE MAN OF ALBERTA... 


knows the value of Imperial Bank’s services 


His horizons are wide —his province can 
offer him the opportunities for great 
achievements. And just as broad are the 
services Imperial Bank provides to help 
him achieve his business aims. 

East to West in Canada, Imperial Bank 


Managers work with men of the indus- 
tries in their areas. Thus, Imperial Bank 


can give you up-to-date information on 
business trends and opportunities 
for expansion throughout Canada. 


Imperial Bank has over 320 branches 
from coast to coast, with banking ser- 
vices to meet your business requirements. 
For information, write Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


IMPERIAL 


2 BANK zz. noice bail 


currencies and gold. 


| foreign investment and export Each 


protect their economies 


This devaluation then diverts | nomic stagnation. 
successive 
trade from other countries which | places additional strain on the re- 


the spiral by revaluing the weak- | are in turn obliged to devalue to| maining currencies until eventu- 
from ' ally the price of gold should tend ! 


mass unemployment and eco-| to be bid up to the point where 


it becomes profitable to produce 
devaluation | gold at a rate fast enough to stab- 
ilize the major currencies and 
| enable them to finance an equiva- 
lent rate of economic growth. 


IMPERIAL ® [961 


Imperial look is still our basic rule, but you see it freshly, boldly 
interpreted in the free-standing headlamps, the crisply formal grille, 


the quiet dignity of the whole design. 


This evolution will go on . . . as it has since the first Imperial 
was introduced. It is a highly prized continuity of excellence which 
adds stature to every Imperial now on the road. 

We invite you to see and drive this best of all Imperials. Your 
Chrysler of Canada Imperial dealer is waiting. 


WARRANTED 12,000 MILES OR ONE FULL YEAR (whichever first occurs) 





Tr Can. P. L. 5.85 
W'coast T Deb. 53 


Industrial issues: 
Abitibi Pr. P 


Alum, of Can. . 
Bathurst P & P. 
Bicroft-Uran. .. 
Can. Bread .... 
Can Cement .. 
Can, Steamship 
Cdn, Brew. .... 
Cdn. Canners .. 
Cdn. Celanese . 
Cdn. Chem, Co. 
Cdn_ Industries 

(1954) Ltd. .. 
Cdn. Dyno . 
Cdn Oi 
CPR 

De, -.« 
Can-Met ....... 
Cockshutt F. &. 
Cons. Denison . 
Dom Fdrs & 8. 
Dom, Stores 
Dryden Paper 
T Eaton Accep. 
T Eaton Realty 
E. B. Eddy 
Elk Falls Co. .. 
G Motors Acc, 
Gt. Lakes Pap. 
Hud Bay O&G 
Husky Oi) ..... 
Imp. Tobaceo . 
Imp. Oi) vee 
Indust Accept, 
Loblaw Groc, . 
Lorado Uran. .. 
Maple L. M. ... 
Massey-Ferg. .. 
Milliken Lk. ... 
North Cdn, Oil 
Northstar Oil . 


Qausasaoe wee = 
HBSS? SSSR*?S Sesessess* 


- 63 
4 


PAA WAADAWWIUT STS 
- wee 


Ont Jockey og 


ex. wts, ..... 
Phillips Elect. . 
Price Bros. .... 
Regent Refining 
Rio Tinto 
St. Law Corp, . 
Sal.-Shirriff-H. . 
Simpsons Ltd, . 
Stanley 
Stee] Co. ...... 
Traders Finance 
Union Accept, . 
Un Grain Gr . 
W Cdn O 
Weston, Geo 


5 
33 
43 
5 
5 
6 
42 
53 
23 
42 
53 
33 


exw.. 
4 


CONVERTIBLE 


Abitibi P_ & P. 
Atlas Steels Ltd. 
Braz. Tr., L.&.P 
B C Electric 
Cdn Pacific R. 
Cdn Petrofina 
Cockshutt F E. 
Home Oi) ... 
Do . shes 
Shaw W. & P. 
Westcoast T 
Loblaw Groc. .. 
Phillips Elect. . 
S'wood Dairies 
Trans. Emp. O. 


Do. % 
Triad Oils 


4) 
5 
43 


4 
4 
5 


"66 
"67 
“71 
"84 


2 
92 


ISSUES 


102 
1013 
713 
112) 
892 
82) 
873 
932 
1012 
108) 
94 
145 
91 
97 
973 
974 
861 


. Price Earnings Ratio 
RATIO OF MARKET VALUE TO EARNINGS OF THE 20 STOCKS COM 1 TORONTO 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDUSTRIAL INDEX” Zonet 
PRICE 
Feb. 17 


EARNINGS RATIO 
$850.50 


PER SHARE . 
$50.08 


YEAR 
AGO 


15.33 


MONTH 
AGO 
15.79 


Feb. 17 previous 
16.98 16.87 


Average Yields 


(COMPILED BY MOSS, LAWSON & CO.) 
WEEK 
AGO 


% 
4.45 
3.26 
5.03 
4.03 
5.35 


MONTH 
PREVIOUS 


% 
4.36 
3.23 
5.06 
4.01 
5.00 


YEAR 
AGO 


% 
4.69 
3.60 
5.43 
4.31 
5.38 


% 
4.42 
3.27 
5.03 
3.98 
5.35 


114 Average Stock Yields .. 
6 Banks cvsinesieees ose es 
18 Preferred and “A"’ Stocks 
64 Common Industrials .... 
26 Mining ¢sacseciccocee 


s 

Advances and Declines 

came “tS rr 
Downs Change Ups Downs Change 
237 136 179 70 127 
357 166 169 93 130 
345 194 110 132 142 
322 190 161 84 131 
382 191 131 119 150 
266 211 155 97 128 


Week 
Ended 
Jan, 
Jan. 20 
Jan, 27 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 10 
Feb, 17 


Ups 

529 
367 
347 
359 
296 
388 


Volume of Stock Sales 
Montreol Toronto Calgary Vancouver 
345,100 2,276,000 64,366 382,665 
353,300 2,348,000 56,205 305,912 
381,000 2,135,000 29,292 311,948 
351,000 1,908,000 28,250 653,041 
307,500 1,741,000 48,785 561,321 


13 


eeeeee 
eeeene 
eeeeee 
seeeee 
eeeeee 


earner 


N.Y.S.E. 
4,680,000 
4,640,000 
5,070,000 
5,200,000 
4,490,000 


American 
2,070,000 
1,930,000 
2,000,000 
1,950,000 
1,580,000 


. 20 
0 17 
. 16 
» 15 
. 4 


eeeer 
eee 
eeeer 
steer 


Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 


Textiles Food 
and and 
cloth- allied 
ing prod. 

7 13 


Total Total 
Bever- Bidg. Indus- Utili- Total 
ages mater. rials Banks ties co’s 
8 14 712 7 4 93 


Mach, Pulp 
and and Mill- 
No. of equip. paper ing Oils 
Securities 10 10 4 


1935 to date: 
252.0 285.5 410.5 


eee» 947.5 1238.1 
68.5 51.6 59.7 40.9 77.7 


304.8 761. 218. 


1.8 590.5 315. 
724 79.3 68.7 
1960 
Monthly Figures: 
Jan. sooo. 741.9 1156.8 
Feb, 0 1080.0 
Mar. 1058.1 
Apr. 1101.4 
May 1124.7 
June 1156.6 
1111.7 
1124.7 
eeees 645.6 1127.2 
Oct. ,.... 6349 1083.3 
Nov. .... 642.5 1093.0 
Dec. ..., 681.9 1121.6 


1961 

Weekly Figures: 
Jan. 5 ., 714.2 1180.5 
Jan, +» 716.1 1178.6 
Jan. +» 742.7 1201.5 
Jan, «+ 737.7 1199.7 
Feb. +» 748.3 1191.9 
Feb, . 732.1 1222.6 217.2 2066 189.8 a i 
Feb. 16 .. 744.9 1233.9 224.0 209.1 193.5 278.4 8 472.5 
*High and low for year from 1935 to date inclusive are based 
used by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


180.2 
173.8 
170.8 
173.2 
168.0 
165.4 
161.9 
172.0 
175.5 
169.8 
180.9 
183.2 


203.2 
197.2 
190.0 
189.1 
190.9 
189.5 
183 6 
180.0 
1807 
171.6 
181.0 
181.9 


8 


204.2 
194.0 
181.5 
181.8 
184.8 
190.6 
182.5 
189.8 
200.0 
201.0 
210.9 
210.3 


see 

vo 

eo 
sae 


a 
as 
S®#obw ew aANwHAIO 


July 
Aug. 
Sept, 


CRON dio 
seeteeegeee 
S858 


AMS ce} es 
SMastsbweUadao 


BeSE REE 
Seon 

a 

= 

S558 


197.2 
202.1 
204.1 
198.1 
205.0 


187.9 
189.3 
191.7 
189.2 
194.9 


212.4 

209.3 

211.5 

213.5 

215.0 
205.7 

on weekly figures 


DOW-JONES CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES 


20 15 65 
Rails Util. Stocks 30 
144.05 107.67 220,86 Indust. 
144.32 107.56 220.50] Month Ago . 639,82 
. 16 seeeee 651.79 144.29 107.37 220.42] Year Ago ... 628.45 151.90 85.99 207.87 
. 15 ..+¢-. 648.89 143.31 107.44 219.61 | 1960-61 High . 685.47 160.43 107.94 222.62 
. 14 ....,, 642.91 140.45 107.18 217.481 1960-61 Low .. 566.05 123.37 85.02 189.84 
(epeteenesvenelanseancieipniernaiiisiininnenanbaipaaeeapaiatenignannssslicasigaatststigghctmimidianeimmmmmanaanstdaad ei nicana 
TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE INDEX | MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE INDEX 
20 20 15 15 10 20 30 10 15 
Golds B.M. W.O. Util. Indust. Com. Pprs, Golds 
85.54 172.42 96.08 -» 148.5 294.7 246.0 467.3 78.09 
85.51 172.47 95.12 +» 148.1 295.3 246.2 467.9 77.89 
86.11 171.51 93.06 +» 148.7 295.9 246.8 466.8 78.31 
- 148.5 292.2 244.3 


86.02 465.6 78.32 

85.90 Feb, 148.7 291.5 243.9 465.7 74.96 

93.62 Mo. 147.3 292.5 244.1 461.9 80.20 

88.31 Year Ago. 135.8 291.4 239.5 414.2 76.58 
60-61 High 143.6 276.1 232.1 


97.35 447.7 70.40 
85.35 60-61 Low 135.1 258.5 218.5 405.0 66.66 


30 
Indust. 
. 20 .ereee 653.65 
» 17 aceeee 651.67 


20 
Rails 
141.95 


15 65 
Util. Stocks 
103.59 215.58 


103] 


Indust. 

scveee 546.44 

ereces 946.25 

seeees 544.44 

le - 543,06 
Feb. 14 540.25 
Month Ago ,. 540.63 
Year Ago ... 498.35 
1960-61 High , 546.44 
1960-61 Low . 523.69 


Feb. 
Feb, 
Feb. 
Feb. 

994 
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Foreign Exchange Rates 


Noon Value in Canada 
Week Ended Feb. 21, 1961 


Municipal Bonds 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Assoc. 


q 


SapeeesesSgs_y. 


OBKANg ano ED>> 
Seperate 


v5 


Do p 475 
Cdn Kodiak 

Ref os 
Carling Br 83 
Edmonton 

Concr 345 
Indian Ch .. 
Prop Cred .. 
MINES 
Burrex 15 
Cont Pot 45 
N Imp 6 


32 


2) 
Anaconda 35 
Bashaw-L 3 
Blue Cr 22) 
Cdn Ftune 3) 
Carleton 30 
Castle 13 
Claybar 15 
Command 60 
Com O&G 52 
Dalhousie 12 
Do Lhds 100 
Dom Mnrls 13 
Dynalta me 
E Cda O&G 2 
Edoran 2) 
Futurity 21 


=B: 
a™ 3.80 


Ask 


3 
24 


Toronto Curb 


_ 
esbiseeycens? 


ce 

833 
-_ 
883 
~- 


Merland 
Mill Crk 
Mollusca 
N Richfld 


Nth Cont 
Nuco 5 
Nu-Ridgwy 4 
Oregon 
Ranchmns 1 
Renfrew 
Royal Cdn 
Ventures 8) 
Sage 15 
Sastex 2 
Share 28 
Silver City 3 
Siscalta 52 
Star Lnd 125 
4 
10 
Transfield 2 
Tri-Zone 34 
Turnr Val .. 
West Warn 4) 


Sssegerseset 


Sm 
a= 


Canadian Stock Exchange 


Stock 


Ang-Sen .. 
Atlas Tflm 54 
Beld Cort 114 
Do p 103 
Belg St 10 
Do p 14 
BB Racewy 6) 
Bfly Ho 200 
B 8 

C Arena 170 
C Int Inv 18 


Catelli A 38) 
Can Kodiak 

Ref 85 
Cinzno A 180 
Cc Div A 80 

Do p 28 
Crain RL 17) 
Dalfen’s 55 
Dav&F A 42 
Do Eng 164 
Feralco I .. 
Freiman c 35 
Horner A 25) 
Hubrd Fit 11 

Do A a6 


I Paints A .. 
184 
38 
Do p 514 
Lab Acc 6 
Lambrt A 12) 
Latonia I 27% 
Lochab O 150 
Melch Dis 53 
Do p 11) 
Mti Refrig 17 
Do B 7 
Mt R Dairy 7 
Mt R Rice 23 
Mussens 8 
Nfld L&P 53 
N W Ind 
Pac Atl 238 
Paton Mfg 9 
Do p 7% 20 
Paul S St 5 
Pr Crp ist 43 


Do p 
Inv Found 


Bid Ask Stock 
ee 


3 
55 


Band-Ore 3 
Beauc PM 40 
Barvallee 3 
Bateman 7 
Beatrice 23 
Bellechase 20 
Belle-Chib 
Bornite 
Burnt Hill 
Calumt Ur 
Canalask 
Canuba 
Carbec M 
Cartier Q 

Cen Man 
Chem M 
Chib CC 
Chipman 
Cominga 

C Monpas 
Dolgan 

Duvan 

Fab Metals 
Fano 2 
Fontana 
Fundy Bay 6) 
Gold Age 40 
Gui-Por Ur 4) 
Hastings 88 
Haitian 23 
Herst Col 350 
In Ceramic 8} 
Iso Ur 60 
Kontiki Ld 4 
Lingside C 3 
Lithium 45 
Massval ll 
Mid-Chib 16) 
Mogador 5 
Monpre 8 
N Formaq 5 
N Jack Lk 3 
N S'tiag 23 
N W Amit 15 


Nocana 4) 


Orchn Ur 150 


Partridge 


5 


Bid Ask 


nad 


ew anubwoaSe 
= 


8 - 
tet 
- ee 


May .... 
July ses 


May .... 
July .... .99 
Oct. .... 1.00) 
Rye— 

May ...+ 1.103 
July .... 1.103 
Oct, .... 1.13 


Flax— 

May .... 3.133 

July .... 3.124 
» seve 3.07) 


998 
1.003 


1.083 
1.083 
1.103 


3.053 
3.041 
3.013 


Winnipeg Cash 


High Low 
For Week 
Feb. 20 


ts— 
77 


e 753 
734 


+734 


-NeeE we 


noe 


1.043 


High 
Prev. 


76% 
734 


943 
923 
1.053 


1.063 
1.063 


Mutual Funds 


Divd. pd. 


centss 


(30.624) 
(24) 
(15) 

(34.5) 


(36) 
4125) 


All-Can. C. F. 
All-Can, Div. Fd. 
American Growth 
Assoc. Investors 
Can Invest. Fund 
Canafund 

Champion Mut. Fund 
C’wealth Inter. 


Diversified Inc. B 
Dom. Equity 
Dom. Comp. Fund 

No. nonres, 
Dominion Funds 
First Oi] & Gas 
Group Accum. 
Grouped Inc. 
Growth Oi) & Gas 
Invest. Growth 
Investors Mutual 
Mut. Acc. F 
Mutual Bond 
Mutua] Income 
North American 
Sav. & Inv. Mut. 
Securities Fund 
Sup’vised Amer. dé) 
Sup’vised Executive (1955) 
Sup'vised Executive (1956) 
Sup’vised Executive (1957) 
Sup’vised Executive (1958) 
Sup’vised Gr'th Fund 
Sup’vised Inc, Fund 
T.V. Electr’s 
Timed Invest. 
Trans-Can. A 

Do B 


Do Cc 
United Accum. Fund 


(20.45) 


(14.5) 
9(36) 


(17.91) 


5.7 (23.55) 
(25) 
(18) 


(4) 
(17) 


(453) 


Paid or payable in 1961, total paid in 


1960 in parentheses. 


4Of which 8c ‘U.S.) was paid prior or 
to a 2-for-1 oo split’ 32c (U.S.) cap 


Gains Dist. in 1 


CUUUMALOUAUULAOOEETUOUULUOAHNGOR UU EAAAUUOPEOUEAA NENG UAAtasanneeU ULNA AANGNEAA 


8! ae Ye» peedse crHeDBo saeo-3 
SSSS= SSSSRSSEBS GIRS SB RSS S ISSSS SRRSAN RESESa 


- 
SAO VIe HS xHN moo 


~ 


BSuo enawBd—4 


5. 
16.07 


Gold Bars Quoted 


Rate Reported by Doherty, Roadhouse & 


Co., Toronto. 


Canadian kilo bars of gold approxi- 


mately 32 oz. each. 
Feb. 21, 1961 


—— per oz. — 


Latest week 


Asked 


ath Ae 


With no experience, little time, 
moderate investment, you can make 


OUTSTANDING PROFITS 


Maytag Unattended Laundry Stores 
return BIG MONEY in SPARE ee 

Here’ roved and established business that mal 
rand Sal vou around the clock without interfering 
with your present business, other 
A Maytag Coin Laundry can be yours 
down payment, No ence needed, 
with technical know- good loca ood ine 
promotional service. Cash in on this in- 
vestment. 
I : bout Ma ial : designed for 

ire about *s special program 
auliile housing onitedean: 

Write, wire, or phone for full information today: 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Ltd. 
World’s Leading Laundry Specialists 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY DIVISION 
P. O. Box 519 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


for for Close 
Week Week Feb. 20 

Wheat— 
duly 22 Teak 
See 1.95% 
eae 2.014 
1.133 
+i 


ERE B88 B33 


ee oe 


ee 
on 
me 
22 


Mar. .... 1.218 
May .... 1.253 


Sept, 
Soybean— 


MAY TAG 


pores 
“ee 
a 8 
—ee 


oes 2.44 F 
cones 2473 i 
Chicago Cash 


High Low High 
For Week 
Feb. 20 Prev. 


Corn— 
& Vell. ..cc.0e 1.12) 1.125 1.18 1.153 
a 


rv. 


e 
‘ei 
‘27 COIN-OPERATED WASHERS BESS 


Throughout the world 


more people buy 


Seagram's V.0. 


than any other brand of whisky 


FVCCECSOree 


exported from any country 


Day Seagraw's and de Sure 


‘peda ahhh kd Ah dd 


seeeceveecees $34.55 $34.70 


eae A) | 


Dividend Changes 


HOLLINGER CONS. GOLD MINES — 
Common, 15c¢ payable March 30, to 
holders of record March 2; ex-dividend 
Feb, 28. Total payable to date in 1961, 
15c; total paid to same date in 1960, 6c 
plus 6c extra; total paid in 1960, 24c 
plus 36c. Recent price: $24. 

UNION ACCEPTANCE — Common, 10c 
plus 20c extra payable April 1, to hold- 
ers of record March 15; ex-dividend 
March 13. Total paid or payable to date 
in 1961, 20c plus 20c; total paid to same 
date in 1960, 15c plus 10c; total paid in 
1960, 30¢ plus 30c. Recent price: $94. 


US.$ 
e. ineecees 99 2/32 
es evecce 09 2/32 
see 98 31/32 
seecese 98 29/32 2.76 14/16 
seeeee 98 26/32 2.76 8/16 
+» 88 154/160 2.77 


rate reported by Bank of 


U.K. £ 
2.77 5/16 
2.77 5/16 
2.77 


Paudash il 
Pennbec 8 
Pitt 2 
Por Prime 8 
Que Cobt 200 
Que Smit 8 
Robervl M 10 
Red Crest 2) 
Saucon D 125 
St Law C 52 


Do 2nd 65) 
Prem Stl 7% 
Que-Tel ia 

Do p 204 

Do w 21 
R&M Bear 15 
Renold A_ 15 
Ruby F 215 

Do w 41 
Sangamo 81 
Shop & S 74 8. S Dufault 
Sobey’s A 14) Stand G 
Soca 110 Tach Lk 
S Can p 121) Tazin 
Tooke Br .. Tib Explor 
Tr Can Cp #4 Trebor 
Trans Can 

Freez 400 
Un Am A lili 

Do B 114 
U P Prp 120 
Wood Mfg 30 
Wdford A .. 

Do B 


MINES—Cents 
Alscope 7 
Amernm 2 
Anthonian 3 
Arno 

Atlas Sulp 4) 
Aug Expl 32 
Baker Tale 9} 


Unlisted Mines and Oils 


By Brokers Dealers Assoc, of Ont. 
Approximate quotations 3:30 p.m., 
Feb. 20, subject to confirmation and 
change. An asterisk (*) indicates an 
increase in price, a dagger (t) a de- 
crease in price. 


Abbican 2 
A 


Previous Week vsessessees $34.65 $34.80 
SUUUHUTEEAUDLADEUGAUOOGOEAUOUTARTEOONERATOONONANTTNNNN AU NnGgaHaNNNNNtstNe sow 


of Canada) 
February 21, 1961 
Bid 
87 
100 
9 
99 
9614 
94 
9944 101% 
95 97 


"71 
"79 
"80 
19 
"19 
"82 
"80 
"80 


Halifax 
Hamilton ... 
Metro, Tor. , 
. Montreal ... 
U.S. Ottawa .,... 
Canada. 

U.S. bid rate reported by Toronto- 
Dominion Bank. 


Vancouver 


Winnipeg ... 35 

3h 
Vanguard 
Virg Min 
Wendell 
Westville 


OILS—Cents 
Bluewater 25 
Bonn'lle 18 
Castle 3 
Futurity 
Gaspe 


SWI Aavust ae 


e.g BUSINESS COULD INFLUENCE PUBLIC OPINION 
The Dominion of Canada 


General Insurance Company 


6 Regardless of political affiliations, legislators respond best to issues of public 
Titan Pet 12 14 


concern. Many of Canada's problems consequently remain unsolved, be- 


Established 1887 cause of an apathetic public. 


Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1960 It is within the power of Business to force legislative action on many unsolved 


General and Life Insurance combined 


23 L Renzy 
4) Lunecho 
Magoma 
Main Ok 
Mall RL 
Manecho 
Mrchnt 
Mr Bird 
Mt Can 
Mat Yel 
McCuaig 
McFinley 
MceVitt 
Miles RL 
Mindst 
Mirado 
Montco 
Mt Keno 
Mrky F 
Murmac 
Nasco 
Nat Nw 
Nw Aug 
N_ Insco 
Nw Met 
N Redwd 
N Walco 
Nicoba 
Nickel L 
Nipiron 
N Offsets 
Normar 
Oceanic 
Oklend 
Orofino 
Pacemkr 
Pascalis 
Pax Nw 
Pelangio 
Penelope 
Pickering 
Picton 
Pn Pt 
Pitchvein 
dent 
Quejo 
Quest 
Raglan 
Rnd Mal 
Redcon 
Redru 


th 
Rehgroup 
R Tinto 


problems, with little cost, and without necessarily taking sides, providing it 


Advance t4 
Alexand 
Am Kirk 
Anabar 
Ananque 
Anuwon 
Arctic 
Barima 
Beacon 
Belfast 
B Jck P 
Bour C 
Bracema 
Braminc 
Bright 
Brilund 
B McDade 
Bruce P 
Brunnett 
Camdeck 
Camlaren 


ASSETS is made clear to the public that Business has “no axe to grind". An example 


GOVERNMENT AND GOVERNMENT GUARANTEED BONDS ....... $12,645,383 

MUNICIPAL, PUBLIC UTILITY AND OTHER BONDS cence 7,634,711 

PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS cee . 3,210,321 

FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE 3,018,726 

TOTAL INVESTMENTS $26,509,141 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY LOANS 1,090,312 
HEAD OFFICE AND OTHER REAL ESTATE ... 1,430,138 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 1,570,100 
DUE FROM REINSURERS AND OTHERS 

INVESTMENT INCOME ACCRUED 

CASH 


is here cited on an issue that, remaining unsolved over the years, continues 


SwuanewoawSS5 
= ee 


to embarrass Canada's status as a free nation; namely, a Canadian flag. 


Visualize the impact on public opinion if national advertisements.in every 


SNYnowwnus 
-. 


newspaper and magazine, and in every television and radio program in- 
1,055,629 


Pee Pee eee eee eee eee ee 


CW wWIO MR IH 
~ 


cluded the following message, week-in, week-out, for the next two months: 
$32,047,532 


Saa-ause 


- 


“Regardless of its design, Canada needs and must have a 
Canadian flag to fulfill her status as an independent nation 
and for identification purposes in international affairs. Endless 
delays will terminate if you and your friends write your Member 
of Parliament today demanding early adoption of a Canadian 


flag.” 


— 


$ 4,005,193 
19,871,272 


CLAIMS IN COURSE OF SETTLEMENT 

PREMIUM AND POLICY RESERVES 

INCOME AND OTHER TAXES PAYABLE ... 

FUNDS ON DEPOSIT 

STAFF PENSION FUND 

DUE TO REINSURERS AND OTHERS 

DIVIDEND PAYABLE TO SHAREHOLDERS, JANUARY 15, 1961 ..... 
CAPITAL STOCK, FULLY PAID 

RESERVE FOR INVESTMENTS AND CONTINGENCIES 

SURPLUS 


SC]LSAvevUseeonn 


—— 


ans 


1,750,000 
2,687,109 


= 
our 


ee ee 


Thus, through the use of a mere portion of its normally scheduled advertis- 


$32,047,532 


ing time and space, Business has the power (so pronounced, it must not 


BS~ mar 
. 


sean dis uae MENRY S. @OODERNAM, Presiden? be abused) to arouse public opinion and spark legislative action on issues 
D. G. ROSS, Vice-President 

L. M, KEACHIE, C.B.E., Q.C., Vice-President 

H.R. JACKMAN, Q.Cc. W. MAVOR, C.B.E., M.C. 
L. M. SAVAGE P. S$. GOODERHAM 


L. L. ROOKE 4. E. WHITE 


and problems of national import. In what better way can the interests of 


- 


Evenlode 
Ex All 
Farcroft 
. Forty F 
Gn Cop 
Gateway 
Glenburk 
Glencona 
Glen Ech 


individual business organizations be served? 


_ 
4 
QV netwuwrKbe 


Responsibility — Our Need Today — Should Business Lead The Way? 


MOTOR COACH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


WINN!PEG TORONTO 


MANAGING DIRECTOR L. kL. ROOKE Sunbear 
Thornert 
Timall 


Tower 


-——— 
—_— = 


_ 


GENERAL MANAGERS H. N. HANLY, General Insurance 


J. M. RUTHERFORD, Life Insurance 


Besmrersrs w Seo 
= 
Soammawu-om 


Life - Automobile - Fire - Casualty 


BRANCHES: TORONTO @ CHATHAM @ HAMILTON @ LONDON e KITCHENER 
PETERBOROUGH @ OTTAWA © ST. CATHARINES @ WINDSOR @ MONTREAL 
CALGARY @ VANCOUVER © WINNIPEG © PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 


Courier Chalienger 
Coach Division 


National Products 
Division 


M.C.1, Metal Products 
Division 


SOs e+ @aaan 
“NK OME AsS4aawe 


Division 


Lrndona 
Laronge 
Larum 
Lassie 
Lennie 
L Expna 


No. 8 in a series. 


s = 
ons 
-_- 


Phoenix 





February 25, 1961 
5 Pepi ee ae 
_ Market Bid and Ask Quotations 
‘Steck Bid Ask Stock Bid Ash) Stock Bid. Ask 
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GUNNAR MINING LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ; 
The Board of Directors of Gunnar 


et 
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CDmsS 142 15 Do 
Do 
“Maren. 196 mor s Dividend at the rate of .50¢ a thare and 


xMatat 
‘DATED at Toronto, this 16th day of 
February, 1961. 


By Order of the Board. 
THOMAS 


| | HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED 


GOLD MINES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 446 
A regular dividend of l5ic 


r 
‘share has been declared by the Bi- 
_rectors on the Capital Stock of the 


Com any payable on the 30th day 
‘of March. 1961, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
the 2nd day of March, 1961. 


set eD this 14th day of February, 
: P. C. FINLAY, 


—— 


NOTICE Ov PREFERRED SluCa 
DIVIDEND NO. 185 


A dividend of one and three- 
quessers per cent (1%%). has been 

eclared on the Preferred Stock of 
this Company, for quarter ending 
March 31, 1961. 

The above dividend is payable on 
the Ist day of May, 1961, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business the 3ist day of March, 1961. 


By Order of the Board, 
N. A. SWART 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


WESTEEL PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 64 


The Board of Directors of Westeel 
Products Limited, at/a meeting, held 
on the 15th day of February, 1961, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
fifteen cents (15c) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the “apes ‘ 
payable on the 15th day of March, 

1, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 24th 
day of February, 1961. 


By Order of the Board 


A. W. MORRISON, 
Treasurer. 


Toronto, February 16th, 1961. 


WATEROUS EQUIPMENT 


LIMITED 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
NO. 11 


Notice is hereby given that an in- 
terim dividend of Ten Cents (10c) 
er share on the Common shares of 
he Company has been declared 
ayable March 15, 1961, to Share- 
olders of record at the close of 
business February 28, 1961. 
By Order of the Board. 
F. O. DELAY, 
Secretary 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
February 17, 1961. 


STERLING TRUSTS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of sixty cents (60c) or 
3% (previous dividend 50c-244%) 
for the current quarter ending 
March 31, 1961, has been declared 
on the paid-up capital stock of 
the Corporation, and will be pay- 
able on April 1, 1961, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 15, 1961. 


By Order of the Board, 
N. F, PETERSEN, 
Secretary. 


LOBLAW GROCETERIAS 
CO. LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend for quarter ending April 14, 
1961, has been declared on the capi- 
tal stock of the Company as follows: 
First Preference 

Shares, Cumulative 40 cents 

Redeemable Series “B” per share 

The dividend will be payable 
April 15, 1961, to shareholders of 
record at close of business on the 
15th day of March, 1961. The trans- 
fer books will not be closed. Pay- 
ment will be made in Canadian 
Funds. 

By Order of the Board. 

R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, February 13, 1961. 


QUEBEC TELEPHONE 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends have 
been declared, payable April 1, 1961, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business, on March 14, 1961. 

5% Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share. 

514% Preferred Stock, 1958 Series 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
2742 cents per share. 

Class “A” Stock 

A semi-annual dividend 
cents per share. 

Common Stock 

A dividend of 55 cents per share. 

The following dividend has been 
declared, payable April 1, 1961, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business, on March 24, 1961. 
514% Preferred Stock, 1961 Series 

A dividend of 9 1/6 cents per share 
for one month. 

By Order of the Board, 

P. E. GAGNON, 


Secretary 
RIMOUSKI, P.Q., 
February 17, 1961. 


100: 


of 38 


a 
P. O'CONNOR, Q.C., 


Secretary. 


that Common Dividend No. 52, at the 
rote of .25¢ a share, have been de- 


clared, payable on the 15th day of 


March, 1961, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on February 28, 
1961. 


By Order of the Board. 


H. T. BURGESS, 
Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividends, in respective 
amounts per share set out below, 
have been declared payable April 
1, 1961 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 1, 1961 on the following 
outstanding shares of ABITIBI 
POWER & PAPER COMPANY, 
LIMITED: 

Preferred: 28'/gc per share 

Commen: 42!/c per share 


By Order of the Board. 
GRAIG DICK, Secretary. 


Toronto, February 9, 1961 





DISTILLERS 
CORPORATION— 
SEAGRAMS LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of thirty cents (30¢) 
per share in Canadian currency 
on the outstanding Common 
Shares of the Company has been 
declared yable March 15, 
1961, to shareholders of record 
at close of business February 
24th, 1961. 

By Order of the Board. 

H.C. COX, 
g Secretary 
Montreal, 
February 11, 1961. 


CANADIAN CELANESE LIMITED 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


The Board of Directors has this 
day taken the following action with 
respect to Dividends: 


Preferred Shares, $1.75 Series 


Forty-three and three-quarter cents 
(4334¢) per share, which shall be 
deemed to be for the three months 
period from January 1, 1961 to 
March 31, 1961, has been declared 
oa March 31, 1961 to the 
olders of record at the close of 
business on February 24, 1961. 


Preferred Shares, $1.00 Series 


Twenty-five cents (25¢) per share, 
which shall be deemed to be for the 
three months period from January 
1, 1961 to March 31, 1961, has been 
deciared payable March 31, 1961 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business on February 24, 1961. 


Common Stock 


Thirty cents (30¢) per share, in 
respect of the first quarter of 1961, 
has been declared payable March 
31, 1961 to the holders of record at 
the close of business on February 


24, 1961. 
A. G. ALLAN, 
Secretary. 
February 15, 1961. 


A. V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 
Dividend Notice 


dividend in the amount per share 
| set out below, has been declared 
| payable on the 2nd day of April 
1961, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 23rd 
| day of March 1961, on the follow- 
| ing outstanding shares of A, V. 
| ROE CANADA LIMITED. 


534% PREFERRED SHARES 
(Dividend No. 14) 
$1.43%4 per share 


By order of the Board of Directors. 


J. H. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary 





Toronto, Ontario 
17th February 1961 


CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 8c per share 
payable March 21st, 1961, to share- 


holders 
1961, 


of record February 21st, 
has been declared by the 


Directors of Corporate Investors Lim- 


ited. 


A prospectus is available from your 
investment dealer or stock broker, 


INVESTORS 


A&A MUTUAL FUND--FfOR FAMILY PROTECTION 
HEAD OFFICE: 1106 C.P.R. BUILDING - TORONTO ~ CANADA 


Notice is hereby given that aj 


on 
pany at the rate of ten cents (10c) 
jg share for the first ale ce end- 
pe lay - Se 31, 1961, payable on and 

r March 31,.1961 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 10, 1961. 

By order of the Board. ~= 
HENRY R. NURRISH 


Secretary. 
Dated at Ottawa this 
16th day of February, 1961. 


CANADA 


PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION ~ 


Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend of Fifty Cents per 
share on the paid-up Capital 
Stock of the Corporation for 
the current quarter has’ been 
declared, the same to be pay- 
able Saturday, the Ist day of 
April, 1961, to shareholders 
of record at the close of 
business on the 15th day of 
March, 1961. 
By Order of the Board, 
GEO. D. LAVEROCK, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, February 15th, 1961. 


Canada Wire ana Cable 
Company Limited 


The Board of Directors of this Company 
hes today declared the following 
Dividends: 


i CLASS "A” COMMON 
Declared ond set aside $4.00 per share on 
the outstanding Class''A” Common Stock of the 
Company of which the sum of $1.00 per share 
is to be paid on the 15th of March, 1961, to 
Shereholders of record 28th February, 1961. 


CLASS "B” COMMON 
An interim Dividend of .O5¢ per shore on the 
outstanding Class ''B" Common. Stock of the 
Company, payable on the | Sth of March, 1961 
tosharehoiders of record 2 8th Febrvary, 1961 
By Order of the Boord, 


A. L. trwin, 


Toronto, February 1 5th, 1961. Secretary. 


BEAUBRAN 
CORPORATION 


e 
DIVIDEND NO. 23 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
a dividend of Sixty Cents (60c) 
per share has been declared 
on the Ordinary Shares of the 
capital stock of Beaubran Cor- 
poration payable on March 15, 
1961, (i) in the case of regis- 
tered shares, to shareholders 
of record as of the close of 
business on February 28, 1961, 
and (ii) in the case of shares 
represented by bearer share 
warrants, upon presentation 
and surrender of Coupon Num- 
ber Twenty-Three (23) at any 
branch in Canada (far north- 
ern branches excepted) of 
National Canadian Bank and 
The Royal Bank of Canada. 

Payment of such dividend 
to or for the account of non- 
residents of Canada will be 
subject to deduction of Can- 
adian Non-Resident Income 
Tax of 15%. 


By Order of the Board. 


R. T. BROADHURST, 
Secretary. 


February 16, 1961. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 
COMPANY 
OF CANADA- 
LIMITED 


Dividends 


NOTICE 18 
HEREBY GIVEN THAT 


A Final Dividend (No. 241) of 
Seventeen and one-half Cents 
(17¥%ec) per share on the paid- 
up Common Shares of the 
Company for the year ended 
3lst December, 1960 has been 
declared payable on Thursday, 
the 30th day of March, 1961 to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business on Thursday, 
the 2nd day of March, 1961. 
An Interim Dividend (No, 242) 
of Twelve and one-half Cents 
(12%c) per share on the paid- 
up Common Shares of the 
Company has been declared 
payable on Thursday, the 30th 
day of March, 1961 to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on Thursday, the 
2nd day of March, 1961. 
A’ Semi-Annual Dividend (No. 
98) of Three per cent (3%) on 
the paid-up 6% Preference 
hares of the Compary has 
? bee» declared payatie o 
i Thursday, the 3th day ci 
March, 1931 to sharehclde:s of 
record at the close cf business 
on Thursday, the 2:d day of 
March, 1961, 
By Order of the Board. 
RENE PHANEUF, 
Secretary. 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 
17th February, 1961, 








¥ decl 
®.cO able on April 1 
the Com h. P 


holders of record at the 
close of business on March 
17th, 1961. : 
.By Order of the Board. 


JOHN ROSS EVANS, 
Secretary 


Vancouver, B.C., 
February 17th, 1961. 


Giant Yellowknife 
MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 19 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of Ten Cents (10c) per 
share has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of Giant Yellowknife Mines 
Limited, payable in Canadian Funds 
on March 27, 1961, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on February 24, 1961. 
By Order of the Board, 
A. C. CALLOW, 

Secretary. 
Toronto, Canada 
February 14, 1961. 
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CHARLES E. FROSST & CO. | 


CLASS A DIVIDEND NO. 6 


Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 

dend of Fifteen (15) Cents per share 

has been declared on the Class A 

stock of the Company payable on 

March 21, 1961 to shareholders of 

record at the close of business on 

February 28, 1961. 

By Order of the Board 
CHARLES E. FROSST, 

Secretary 

Montreal, Quebec, 

February 13, 1961 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the fol- 
lowing dividends have been declared for 
the quarter ending March 3lst, 1961. 
payable March 3lst, 1961, to sharehold- 
ers of record March 10th, 1961. 
$1.12% per share on $100 — 414% Cu- 
mulative Redeemable Preferred 
Stock 
per share on $50 — 444% Cu- 
mulative Redeemable Preferred 
Stock 
per share on $50 — 544% Cu- 
mulative Redeemable Preferred 
Stock 


$ 56% 
$ 68% 


$ .45 
idend on no par value Common 
Stock 
By order of the Board. 
E. W. McCRACKEN, 
Secretary 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
February 16, 1961 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that the 
Board of Directors has declared the 
dividends listed below on the Com- 
pany’s CUMULATIVE REDEEM- 
ABLE PREFERRED SHARES for 
the quarter ending 31 March 1961 

ayable on 1 April 1961 to share- 
olders of record at the close of 
business on 10 March 1961. In 
respect of shares represented by any 
share warrant, the said dividends 
will be payable on or after 1 April 
1961 at any branch of The Royal 
Bank of Canada in Canada on pre- 
sentation of the respective dividend 
coupons listed below:— 
Dividend 

per 
Share 
$1.00 
$0.53 
$0.56 
$1.19 
$0.62 
$0.69 

The transfer books will not be 

closed. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 
W. B. Affleck, 
Assistant Secretary 
Vancouver, B.C, 
2 February 1961. 


Coupon 
No. 


ST. LAWRENCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the 
following regular quarterly divi- 
dends have been declared. 


PREFERRED SHARES 
A diviaend of One dollar and 
twenty five cenis ($1.25) per share 
on the outstanding 5% Cumulative 
Redeemable Preferred shares, 
Series “A” of the Capital stock of 
St. Lawrence Corporation Limited, 
payable in lawful money of Canada, 
April 25th, 1961, to the share- 
holders of record at the close of 

business on March 25th, 1961. 


COMMON SHARES 


A dividend of Twenty-five cents 
(25¢) ver share on the outstanding 
Common shares of the Capital 
stock of St. Lawrence Corporation 
Limited, payable in lawfu] money 
ot Canada, May Ist, 1961, to 
the shareholders of record at the 
close of business on April Ist, 
1961. 

By order of the 
Board of Directors, 
J..E. MARTIN, 
Secretary 
Montreal, Que. 
February 13th, 1961. 
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NOTICE 
A A RA TN 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


COMPANY OF CANADA, | 
LIMITED 


3810 St. Antoine Street, 
Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


NOTICE is haven? given that the 
Ordinary General Meeting of the) 
Shareholders of Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Canada, Limited will 
be held at the Head Office of the | 
Company, 3810 St. Antoine Street, 
Montreal, on Wednesday, the 5th 
day of April 1961 at 10.30 o’clock in 
the forenoon. 


AND NOTICE is further given that 
the said General Meeting will be 
Special for the purpose of consid- 
ering and, if thought fit, sanction- 
ing Special By-law “P” of the Com- 
pany, enacted by the Directors, 
repealing and re-enacting By-law 
27 of the Company so as to provide 
that the shares in the Capital Stock 
of the Company will be transferable 
in the register of transfers or in any 
branch register of transfers regard- 
less of where the certificates repre- 
senting such shares shall have been | 
issued. | 
By Order of the Board. 
RENE PHANEUF, 
Secretary 
Dated at Montreal, this 17th day of 


February, 1961. 








CANADIAN HYDROCARBONS 
LIMITED 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
NOTICE is hereby given that a) 
dividend of Ten (10c) Cents per 
share has been declared on the 
capital stock of the Company pay- 
able on March 30th, 1961, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 16th, 1961. 
By Order of the Board. 
F. T. PHILLIPS, | 
Secretary, 
Canadian Hydrocarbons Limited. 


MACASSA MINES LIMITED 


| 
| (No Personal Liability) 
| 





DIVIDEND NO. 95 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of three (3c) cents a share has been 
declared on the issued capital stock of 
this company, and will be paid in Cana- 
dian funds on March 15th, 1961 to share- 
holders of record as at the close of 
business February 27th, 1961. . 


By Order of the Board. 
H, W. SALTHOUSE, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, Ontario, 
February 20, 1961. 





LOWER ST. LAWRENCE 
POWER COMPANY 


Head Office, Rimouski, P.Q., Canada 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends: 


COMMON sTOCK 
A dividend of 50 cents per share, 
payable April 1, 1961, to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness, on March 17, 1961. 
444% PREFERRED STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 22% 
cents per.share, payable May 1, 1961, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business, on April 17, 1961. 
By order of the Board, 
P,. E. GAGNON, 
| Secretary. 
RIMOUSKI, ‘a, 
February 14, 1961. 
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a. 3 CHARLES C, NEABEL 


~~ 2’ k 3 R. E. Maier, Chairman of the Board of 
Northern The Filter Queen Corporation Limited is 
102 pleased to announce the appointment of 
os a Charles C. Neabel as President of the 
xeeoues Company. Mr. Neabel moves up from the 
Nor Ph 63 Stbg p position of Vice-President and General 
uaa” 350 Do A Manager and has been associated with 
Nthid U o a o the Filter Queen Organization since 1945. 
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FRED V. STONE 


i 
20 | Appointment of Fred V. Stone as vice- 
president, natural resources, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, is announced 
by N. R. Crump, chairman and president. 
Mr. Stone has been assistant to the presi- 
dent of Canadian Pacific for the past four 
years and is also president of Canadian 
Pacific Oil and Gas Limited, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary formed in 1958. 

Graduating with Master of Arts degree 
from McGill in 1933, Mr. Stone served 
from 1934 until 1937 as secretary to 
the Premier of Alberta and was at Ottawa 
during part of World War Il with the 
Ministry of Munitions and Supply and 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, He re- 
Prov ., | turned to Montreal in 1942 to manage 
Transp 45) 46 232 | the personnel department of Canadian 
or hones 1 5 274 | Pacific Air Lines Limited, and later became 
xQ Chib 164 403 | Manager of Canadian Pacific's depart- 

xU Keno 910 930 | ment of research, 
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K. A. POWELL (CANADA) LTD. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 
Fort William Terminal Elevator Co, Ltd. 
and Powell Transports Ltd. 


Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
Affiliated Companies—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Vancouver, B.C. 


FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG MONTREAL 


GRAIN DIVISION 
Grain and Coal Merchants 
Country and Terminal Elevators 


STEAMSHIP DIVISION 
Carriers of All Bulk Cargoes 
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. a 2 30 1.50+%.10 |Imperial Flo-Glaze _ nil 
“San ‘Pacific iste 60 5.0/Imp, Invest. A . 3975 


a 1 
sve cee 1s i 6.1) Do. 6%% Pref. 110 
1. 


* 


B32 
12% 
20% 
23'2 
20% 
94% 


a ‘ Ae : 2044) 1. 6.0) Do. $1.40 Ser.P. 95 
100 : ; 4 19% 63 Do. $1.25 Pref. 1275 
nil as . 73 {2 Imperial Life ... 905 
255 7 ar a 30 |1. is |tnperial Oil .... 30192 40% 
16 Do. +A) 370 3 11%).50+2% 
5.0/Cdn. Util. 4%%Pf. 116 5416 % 


ata Do, 5% Pf. ... 55 
yaa: wallpaper A Where there have been no transactions during 
i Cdn. West Gas». ty 4 ,|the week covered, the word “nil” is shown under 
83) Do. 4% Pia, sales and the quotations shown are the bid, ask, and 
last sale price, instead of high, low, and close. 


25 
40 
25 
60 
20+-¢.1 


tte! Imperial Tob, 
3.81 Do. 6% Pref. 


1.5/Cdn. Tire .... lisse Iai 


1346 
1428 5% 6% 6 


5.5; Do. 5%% Pfd. 
2.7|\Cdn. Westinghouse 


4s 
e, 


Lakeland Nat. Gas 7 
A 


64 | Lambert, 

5.2, Do, (B) 

. .|Lambton Loan ., 
.. |*s.35+ 30 |Latonia ee 
13 ¥6|.70 3.9| Laura Secord ... 
11%|.50+%.10 |Laur Accept. A , 


Alf. 


4.8|Lawson & Jones A 


3.6} Do, (B) 

6.1| Levy Pref. A ... 

+-|Lewis Bros. .... 
-| Loblaw Comp. A 

334 '§. iat (B) e 

40 |240 5 

5. 


.|Loblaw Groc. |. 
Do. A Ist Pref. 
Do. B Ist Pref. 


( 
3. 0) Lr. St. Law. Pwr. 
3. 8} Lowneys 


Mackin Steel 
5. 3 | eae bien 
1944|* 19+ .06 | Maclaren Pr, A 
19%2|*.19+%.06;| Do. (B) 
2154|1.20+%as.42|Macleod’s A Pfd. 
a: pee 15 |M’Mil,Blo.& P.R. 
14 ../Magnum Fund . 
4.0}Maher Shoes ... 
24 Mailman Corp. ., 
os Pref. 


Man, & Sask, A 
Do. (B) 
Man, Sugar Pref. 
M.L. Gardens 
Maple Leaf M. . 
Do. Pref. 
Maritime T.&T. 
| Massey-Ferg. 
. 412% Pref. 
Do. 542% Pref. 
Maxwell Ltd. ... 
McBrine Pref. ,. 
26 $.35 -|McCabe Grain ,, 
5 |. .|Melchers ... 
11 60 484i De. Pret. ..ccos 
742|*.50+%a |Mexican Lt. , 
10%4|1.00 11.1; Do. Pref. ..,,.. 
14%4) 1.00 4.8;Mid, Pac. Grain 
1 40, Midwest Ind. ... 
2.00|.20 9.5|Milton Brick ... 
26% | 41.60 «-|Minn. & Ont. P. 
21 {1.25 Mitchell, J. S. .. 
7% Mitchell, Robt, A. 
-| Do. (B) 
|Mod. Contain A . 
|Molson ees A 
Bo. (8) .., 
Do. Pref. ...4.. 
.| Molybdenum 
of SOs WORM. dscns 
5.1| Monarch Inv. .. 
vp Monarch Knit .. 
7/490 + 3007.50 Do, 4%%‘% Pref. 
1.3;Monarch Life . 
“ 700 + 3.35 | Montrent Locom. 
17 }1. 43 8.4)Mont, Refrig. A 
19¥—e|*.60+38.85 Do. (B) ....... 
42 (1.40+%.30|Mont. Trust .,.. 
.. 191.75 ..)Montrose Inv, ,.. 
35%2/|e.80 ++-|Moore Corp. ,.. 
71848/27.00 e| Do. A Pref. :. 
|a7.00 Do. B Pref, .. 
26 {1,00 2 7| Morgan H. 
8642 4.75 5.1 Do. 4%4% 
5'2|*e -|Mt. Royal Dairy 
19 §.40+3.25 | Mt. Royal Rice .. 
7 1°60 .--[Mussens Can. ... 


Drug. sca 


bene. 


s REUSE Pa aeum 
bn 00 60 62 sm Oo bo ‘ 





13%4'.80 
13° |.60 


5.3) Nat. 
4. 
24 =«.60 3. 
5. 
7. 


i} De. Pres. ..ccce 
a he Grocers ee 
6) eceeee 
‘\nat. Hosiery A, 


25% | 1.50 
3.50.20 
1.50|* 16 
-. 443.25 
9%/*.80 
49 (2.00 2.6| National Tr. 
12 |.60 4.6,.Neon Prod. . 
43 |2.00 3.7|Nfld. Lt, & Pwr. 
10 |.60+8%.20 | Niag. zs ae 

9 |.60+-§. Do. 
36 (2.00 1.8|Noronds) 

41 |2.50 5.1|North Star Pref. 
1. of, Nth. Ont. N. Gas 
24%4|§.85-+4-.10 |North Que. Pwr. 
43 |2.75 5.7| Do. Pref. 
3.10).12 +-§.02 ae +9 Tele. 
15 Do. Warr. 
‘| Northland Util. . 

::| Northwest Ind. . 
5.2) Northwest U. Pf. 
3.7| Nova Scotia Lt. . 


15% 4. 25 
3 |*.25 
70 = |4.00 
13 |.60 


nil 
nil 
130 
nil 
805 
25 
nil 
nil 
125 
400 
= 


a 
nil 
205 


nil 
nil 
nil 
nil 


100 
113 
1510 


Oo, P,Q 


es -/Oakville Wood , 
934) .30 2.9|Ocean Cem. 
10%|.80 6.3|Office Spec, .... 
40 |2.00+ .25 | Ogilvie Flour ... 
125|7.00 apt | Do, Pref. 
3.00/* 20 ..1\Okan, Helicopters 
11 ).60 4.8) Okanagan Tel. . 
70 |. oof DO. BU, cashes 
80 }.. -|Ont, Beauty S. 
95|\*ee.25 .. Do. Pref. 
2559/1.00 + %.20 | Ontario Loan > 
18 1.00+§.40/|Ontario Steel ,,, 
115,7.00 = Do, Pref. 
4 -|Oshawa Wh. 4% ‘ 
.|Overland Exp. 
6.7, Do, Pref. 
..|Paec. Atlantic 
70 (1.00432. 50| Pac. Coast Tms, 
|B Gas. Trans. 
St 
Page Hersey ,... 
2aton Mfg. 
Do. Pref. ...00 
OF eee 
.|Pembina Pipe ,, 
@ Pref. .. 


P05). <af 
20% 90 3.7 
8.9) 
* 


"| People’s Cr, Jr. ; 
Do. Pfd. 
|Photo Eng. 
3.7) Power Corp. .... 
5.2; Do, Ist Pref. .. 
4.7 Do. 2nd Pref. . 
.)Premier Stl, . 
4.i Premier Trust. ae 
-/Prem. Iron Ore , 
.| President Elec. 
4.4| Price Bros. 
4.9; Do. Pref. ...... 
Propane Credi A 
5.5| Prov. T’port 5%pf. 
--/Quebec Nat, Gas 
e-| Do, Warr. ..... 
es}. Do. Units ..... 
+ aeeere Power . 
 fecepene 


5.4| 
«» |hea .-/Q 
10 1.60-Laa$. 15; Do 


16 Ps 10+%.10)R. & M. Bear A 
133 4.3\Rapid Grip ..... 
ra . 


-|A._E. Reed ..... 
Pins | Do. tA) 
1344|* 30 -|Reichhold 
14%/|.40+4.05 |Reitman’s ...... 
12%! .40+%.05 Do. (A) .... 
16 |1.10+%.20|/Renold-Ch. A 
60 1475 5.5 
6 | 


seers 


River Yarns A , 
i Do, (B) 
12 {1.00 83|Robertson J. 


8% §.05 > 
18% 1.20 6.2} ‘Do. Ist A Pfd. 

14%|1.00+%42.15| Do. 2nd Pid .. 
3%).. JRobinson Cotton 
13 I 90 5.4! Robinson Little . 

15%) 1.00 on on a 

4.30)... . v. 

66 (5.75 vil “ “ian Pid. 


nil 
730 
nil 
2450 
nil 
1225 
31 


nil 
nil 
6273 
540 
100 
325 


nil 
21248 
7575 
2157 
1228 
3784 
nil 
1325 


$. 1475 


nil 
nil 
nil 
10 
23003 
nil 
335 
135 


nil 


Reynolds-Alum. Pf. 


inil 
25 

15 
nil 
nil 
15940 
345 


B12% 


28% 


B26 
19 


12% 


B20 
B26 
23 


8 
35 
36 


2844 
A27% 
17% 
12% 
A23 


22% 
8 
34% 


35 
47% 


47% 48 47% 
11.00 10.75 10.75 
B02 es 125 


B32 
27 


1634 
95% 
1842 
11% 
10514 
1025% 


103% 
105 


Ais 


103% 
102 


- B2.95 A2.95 


13% 14 
c Be 
B6 
ee B1l% 
934 10% 
10% #9 
20 21 
165 1.70 
-. B2.20 
31% 33 
oe B20 
Blo 
B6 
11% 
26% 


B39 

Bs 

B65 

60 

14 14 


15% 

145% 
B20 

27 


2.25 


14 
A7'2 
Al2% 
103 
+9 
20 
1.60 


A2.25 


Al0% 
11% 
2442 
25 
414 


A43 
A8% 
A92 
6n 
135% 
Au 
Am4 
624 


‘ . 
47% 


15 

1455 
A22 

27 


2.20 


15 
145% 
420 


72.60 
2.25 


B89% A90% 113 


12 
77 
13% 
54 
11% 
Bll 


ow RB 
ll 10% 
-. B12% 
47% 


50% 
3.40 3.50 
125% 12% 
15 -70 
80 =1,00 
10 
324% 
21 
125 


B5% 
9 


as B46'2 
33 32 
110 110 
Bié6 
B96 


2.70 
+13 
47% 

BBli 


B45%4 
8.50 
2.00 
55 
40'4 
42% 
22 
21 
Bil 
Bl0% 


‘46% 


BI5 
13% 
7 


14 


B19% 
14% 


j 
B13 


11% 
77 


B137 A140 


10% 
A48 
32 
110 


Als 
A984 


AB244 
A,30 


A46 
7.25 
1.85 


eo 4 
All% 


i3% 
61, 


Alg'%s 
14% 


5 
Al4% 


Bil5% Al5% 


‘ 1 
5.62% 5.75 
7% © ©6Bl 


5.25 
77 


05 
10% 


Range 
1960-61 
High Low 


|Div. Y’ld 
R oe ‘4 
Is Company 


30%4|1.00+§.50 Rolland Pap, A . 
34%0|.60+§.50 | Do. (B) 

aa 5.2; Do. Pref. 

65 |2.20+3.25 |Royal Bank .... 

lo 60 6 v' Royal Oak Dairy A_ nil 
2.00|64°.05 ../Ruby go Ent. 400 
25 |.. Do. Warr. ..... 200 
8%) 60 6.2) Russell Indust, . 2275 


10 }.. -.jSt. Law. Cem. A 7575 
15% 1.00 4.8)St. Law. Corp. . 100020 
89 (5.00 5.0, Do. 5% PfA. 135 
65 | ./St. Maurice Gas . 3700 
Bi! m4 1.7/Salada Shir. Hor. 22647 
4.00). . Warr, 15260 
10%|.60  6.7|Sangamo ....... 
10 ;.80 7.6| Scarfe & Co. A 
“ ‘. Oe caiacon 
11%4/1.00 8.2) Scythes & Co. .. 
= Do. Pref 

.|Selkirk Hid. A’: 
**| Seven Arts Pfd, 

.9| Shawinigan 
Do. A Com. .. 
Do, 4% Pref. A 
¢ Do. 4% Pref. B 

| Sheraton 

Sher. Wms. 

Do. Pref. 
;Shop & Sav '57 . 
+%.05 Sicard Inc. ..... 
Do. 6% Pref. .. 


14380 
6 


Sale". 
20%). . 
23 (1.20 
28%|.90 
19%4|1.00 
37 «12.00 


Slater Ind. 
6.3, Do. 6%‘ Pid. A 200 
25 )Slater, eeeses 
65- Do. Pref, y.ccss nit 
2.7,|Sobeys A .. 850 
..)Soca Ltd. .....,. nil 
../Sogemines Pfd. , 125 
5.6| Somerville Pid. . 50 
® 1|Southam .... 
56 250 45)So. Can. Pr. . 
114 (6.00 + $401.00 Do. Pref. ..... 
175|2.50 1.3| Sov. Life 25% Pd. 
09 *.) Spartan Air 
05 |. | Do. Warr. 


nil 
32 
nil 
. 27800 
6400 
3.60)* 20 .|Stafford Foods .. 775 
37%)\41.60 Stand. Brands ..__ nil 
13%) .80 §.1/St. Pav 205 
1035.80 4.2|Stand. Radio .... __inil 
8 |.60 6.2) Stan, St. Stl. 140 
24 |.. os} . 300 
8'4|.60 nil 
8% .40 . \ nil 
31 1.20 3.4| Stedman Bros. 555 
60% /2. nae +08 Steel of Can. apes 7001 
17%|.40 1.6|Steinberg’s A 
94 (525 5.2; Do. 5% Pf. “A 
46 (2.40+-§.20 | Sterling Trust .. 
17%611.00+ 3.9 | Stuart, DR, s.. 
60 5.5; Sun Publishing A 
10%I 10+e 
13 |.40+¢. ers hg tds. oe 
21 1.40 6.3, Do 


2.00, 

1244|.50 
3.30).05 
90 (5.00 
1.50/* 22 


|. Do. Warr. 
3.1;Sup. Pete Ord, . 
1.3} Do, C 
5.3) 
..|Switson Ltd. 


T, U 
Tamblyn 
Do. 4% 


4 9| Taylor P’son 5%pf, 
2.6 Texaco Can. 
4.9| Do. Pref. 
--|Texstar Corp. .. 
++| Third Cdn, G.I. . 
«+|Thompson P. B. 
..!Thorneliffe ..... 
10.0 Tip Top Can. A 
-1Tip Top Tailors . 
-|Tooke _ 


55 Do. Pf 
ei '90+2. 10 |Tor. Dom. Bank 1457 
5.10 . Rts. ...... 52143 
9 | 40.42. 10 ")Tor. Elevators .. 860 
39 |1.60 2.2)Tor. Gen. Tr. ... nil 
-|Toronto Iron nil 

Lo (A) 


21% |.80+-§.25 
(200 5.0 

1.50).. 

8%) .50 
|1.60 


3 

32%|2.40 
34% |2.40 
77 «4.50 
32 4 
#12/1.00 
115 %a)1 00 

05 


1.80).. Warr. 1957 2310 
2 75).. -|Transair A ...... 190 

20 |.. Do, (B) 
225 


29 (1.00 
5%} ey Tr. Can. Freezers nil 
16 | Trans-Can.. Pipe 49520 
7%|*.40 .-(Irans-Mt. Oil .. 41230 
aay 60 3.5|Trans-Prairie ... 330 
3% ..| Twin City Gas .. 250 
7 |#.20+§.20|Union Accept. .. 360 
45 (3. 12% 6.3) Do. Ist Pref. . 100 
8 |.60 5.9; Do. 2nd Pref. , 
12% §.12% .| Union ee 
4994|2.75 5.1| Do. 544% 
55%) “ay 6% | 
I1i4| ‘50+3.40 
1144|.50+3.40 | (B) 
13%)|£.40+- 4.10 United Cdn, Shs. 
11.50 5.4)/United Corp. A. 
18 4%4/#.20+- .25 Do, (B) 
2244/1.50 5. Do. 5% 
49%|3.00  §.1|United Fuel A Pf. 
30 |.. Do, B Pref. .. nil 
15%! i-00 6.3| United GrainA. 160 
-} United Principal 22800 
Do. ignte 


«eee 42100 
+.|United Stee: 7299 
«| Universal . 176 


V, ie Y,Z 


«-}/Vanadium All... nil 
ee ‘om ey nil 


D Peat nil 
5. 2400 
oa 

Do. 
3.6| Victoria & Gr. .. 
$5 y i, Fe: em 


od 200 
° - 108 
500 


25 
nil 


.-|Waterous Eqpt. . 
eho -. Webb & Knapp. 4550 
*4 00 )Wellington e. nil 
+.25 -. ..]| Wesley Mason Pid. nil 
16%4|.. .| West Coast Trans. nil 
9% | .60 5.5|Westeel ......... 
242/120 3.7| West. Can, Brew. 
6%e|.30 4.0| West. Can. Steel 
1.00]... «-|)West Copper ... 
23 | es| Do. Warr. ..... 
(Continued on Page 45) 


Sales 


Last 
Feb. 
10 


74% 
2.25 

30 

10 


12 
20% 
100% 
68 
13% 
7.75 


Week end. Close 
Feb. 17 or 
High Low Latest 


55 52 
61 


A82 
74% 72 
Blo Al0% 
2. 2 2.35 
35 
‘0 9% 


12% 12 
20% 20% 
100% = 
-70 
14 
8.50 


Bl6é Alj% 
+» A3s 


a 59% 57% 
5.70 


5.10 
11% 


Burns & Co, ..... 
DO sssseeesssevee 
Burrard D.D. 


Can. Carb. & Rib’! ° 
Canada Cement 


12) Apr. 27 
+12) Jul, 27 
-124 Oct 27 
11 Mar. 15 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 20 


Mar. ” 
Mar. 


OWE ss cevnsccsa Be 
Malting ...,. .50 
P A «se 87) 


. Mtge... .50 
Safeway pf ., 1.10 
. Steamship ,. .80 
Vinegars .... 
Can. Wire o 


DOD s3eeniex003 
Cdn, Gen. Elec. .. 2.00 
om Gen, 

vest, .... .30+$.15 
Cdn, vas Secs. 

OE. cadeesca ‘ol 
Cdn, rey -10 
Cdn, Ice Mach, A 
= int. Inv. 


Cassia> Asb. | 10+%. os 
i Food A 113-+$.25 
sees -25+3.25 
Chartered Trust ie 
Chrysler Corp. .... 
comb, Enterprises . 
Com. Int. Lev, Fd. 
Contetesation Life. 


Consumers Giass . e 
Cont. Can. Inc. 


Crewn Trust 
I BE nn ass oe 
Do 1% pf ...... 
Davies Irwin pf ,, 
Distillers Corp.- 
BOOS. 20.600 
Dom. & Angio 
me DE .cccce 
m. Fdries, ., 
Do 2 


Dom. Dairies 5% “pt 
Dom, Scot. Inv. pe 
Dom. Stores 


Do pf 
Donohue Bros. eas 
— Industries . 
Do 6% pf ....000 
Do 6% pf ....... 
East Koot. Pwr. pf, 
East. Can. Sav's & 
Loan 


Economic Inv." 30 . 

Eddy Paper ...... .37) Mar. 15 
Do A 25 Mar. 15 

1.30 Mar, 15 


12) Apr. 21 


1.00 Feb. 27 
374 Mar. 10 


-133 Mar. 15 
Ford Motor ,..... ¢.75 Mar. 1 
Ford Motor 
Can, Ltd. ...cere Mar. 15 
Fraser Cos... ..: Apr. 24 
Chas, Z Frosst A , Mar. 21 
Do B Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 
o- 1 
©. 1 
Mar. 29 
Apr. 27 
Mar, 10 
Mar, 27 
May 1 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 29 


624 Mar, 1 
-70 Mar, 1 
40 Apr. i 


Gatineau’ Pwr. oes 

Pf ..ccve 
Geco Mines ..,,,. 
Gen, Bakeries .,,. 
Gen. Motors oeeece 
Giant Yell ....... 
Globe Envelopes ., 
Goodyear Tire 

Do 


ene 


Lakes Pap. 

Gt. Lakes Pwr, 
Corp. @.25 Mar. 30 
Do 8% pf ...eeee 
Gt. West Life .... 
Greyhound Lines , 
Guaranty Trust .. 
Gunnar M., 
Hallnor M. ,..ese0 
Ham. oe 


ys Apr. 15 
eeccece Apr. 1 
erece 

P seeceesce 
Handy Andy ...e.. 
Harding Carp. 
tiinde & Dauch 
Hollinger Cons, 


Be 06 oe) 6 
Hudson Bay M. 
Huron & Erie 
Mtge. ...... .60+%.20 
Imp. SFo-Giaze ose. oan 
Imp. Invest, A&B .15 
Do $140 pf .... .35 
Do $1.25 pf .... .314 
Do $2.50 pf ..... ass 
Imp. Life Ass, .. A 
Imp. Tobacco’ 124 +4. fy 
Do 6% pf .....45 3% 
Indust. Accept, ... .45 Mar, 31 
Do 44% pt 
$100 par ...... 1.124 Mar. 31 
Do 41% pf $50 par .563 
Do 54% pf 2.6.06 
Int, Nickel , 1.40 
Int.’ P. 
Do 


Interprov. Pipe L. 
Invest. Found. 
Do 6% pf ...... 
Investors Synd. 
Com. & A 
Island ge 3 


-22 
Do > 41% me eee « 
. Serv. 30 


Cor 4.50 
Seskar. Club 54% pt .132 
Do 6% pf ...... AS 
Kelly, Douglas A. 064 
Kerr-Addison M 20 
John Labatt +. 2b 
Labrador Accept, A .10 
Laura Secord ..... .17% 
ee Accept. “15 
Lawson & Jones A 1.00 
Do B ee cone 
Leitch, G. Mo... , 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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or latest 
are published on page 43 ——— sink Declared 
— seeeie x 8.10 
Range Last Week Ending 172 60 | Lease sie le of BANKENO MINES paid on option in- (CONTINUED FROM P. 44) 
as 10 ~_— eT | ee a gine a Reeet, teoued wapral This *Date 
High Low ™ eneallas gy =~ ey Be anne 3 3 | Now 2,600,006 shares. pay- Date of 
. Pet. 2847 i ment payable record 
DEER oe MINES debt oe tance ’ 

10,000 to converted 
SKatetesued at Bec. Outstanding capital Lene Cee A soy ee ee 
now 3,385,005 shares, pt 60 Mar Feb. 

GIANT MASCOT MINES bought 4,900 pn eg 
shares of Giant Nickel Mines from Pa- 3 Apr, 33 ‘tear 
— Nickel Mines for $475,000 with $250,- Mar. Feb. 

000 payable now and the balance at 6% , Mar. Feb. 
interest in four monthly installments of | rower st. Lawr. Fe 4 
$50,000 each and interest in final payment we. Fs Apr Mar 

Sno subject to approval by Pacific w M. Lowney “Apr. Mar 
130 05% 05% 05% Nickel shareholders. Giant Mascot would | | icxy Lager Brew. Mar Feb 
‘01%Golden Sat. nil... B02 ‘01% | then own all Giant Nickel shares. TSE | Org” Mackay A. 12) Mar.15 Mar. 
seeGekten | Sp. 10100 05% wee - oR filing statement. Sib IN is 9 « sant Mar. 15 Mar. 
30. Selden ee oe ip | MEAGM GOED MnlEs borrowed 917,- | Mactan Ble te pen 

Hi-Tower *.80 73 10,00 10.00 ; 10.00 | 000 from Copper-Man Mines at 6% inter- | woher Shoes |.... 30 Mar.10 Feb 
Home A 25, 67811 945 11.50 9.50 11.25 | est and issued 35,000 shares as bonus. | yraiiman Corp. : 
Do. B ..... 80184 860 10.25 8.60 10.12%| Loan secured by company’s interest in conv. pf . Mar Mar 
Hud. Bay O. 11366 12.50 13.00 , 12.25 |Red Water, Alta., producing oil well. iia tae Tae any 
02 Trebor Proceeds of loan for retirement of debt Maple Leaf Mill. . 15 Maer Mar 
pa ‘a I, J, x, L and for advances to subsidiary Heath | ™}P Sc pt ...... £25 Mar.3l Mar. 
: mity . Israel Cont . nil ,. J A.10% 11 | American Off Corp. Mas -Ferguson Lid. .10 Mar Feb 


104 Trojan ...... 08% .094 ‘ 5 
05 Ultra-Shaw.¢ 07% 06% . ‘ : eee one $00 : . ‘30 30 


-16%Union Min, . 184 ‘ ‘ 
5.20 3.40 United Asb. . . , c : Kenare . ' = 


WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 17, 1961 


Week Ending 12 06% H: 


A7% 
1961 Company & Feb. 10 Feb. 17 Hy’ 2 
High Low- Dividend {$) Sales High Low Close ag a Pee” re Ba ast 
or latest tos!’ 


51.75 43.00 Hud, ‘Bay 3.00 11782 48.78 4109 46.25 46.87% 
27 
a L 


eg ~ 7% = 


08 
13% ‘tint, _— erate on ae 08% oe 
Inter. 
46.75 $0.40 ...... 23198 62.25 65.25 
63 frish Cop. 83 82 
145 fron Bay . 200 862.20 
"30 Iso M. . ose , =36 | 63 
.22 Jack Waite . 37 
68 Jacobus .... 77 “17 
Al Jaye ....+00 14 
04 © »+02 Amer’m nil Sete ae = mh 
45-533 Am Newh. *.02 8900 ; 20 Joliet Que. : 
90 Anaon ... 5166 Cs 4 J : ‘7 ‘08 Jonsmith .. ‘ 12 
13.12% 630 Anglo-Hur. 50 280 8. L . E 43 .23%R, J. Jowsey 
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. 03 Renfrew .... 05 P 05 7 Mar. 2—Cons. West, Pet. Toronto - Mar 
.26%Asamera .... 866 . 45 38 ‘03%Rocky Pet. . “04 04% 104 Mar. 3—Reliance Insurance Co. Montreal ; Feb 
B so ee Can V. ll 10% 10% _ oe sass — Co. = Do 4% pf ser. A .50 Apr 
. a .25 Oyalite .... 15835 6.90 7.35 6.90 ar. i—Fonder Oils i eeeeee % B 561A 
4.60 Bailey-Sel. A 15540 6. 7.30 6.50 7.20 "Do 5%% pf. Mar. 7—Toronto Elevators Ltd. Toronto ene ae 25 ih 
16.00 Do 5% pf. 1.25 240 19.50 19.50 19.00 19.00 50 17.25 " 131% .... 20.00 20.00 19.75 19. Mar. 9—Bell Telephone Co. .. Montreal | Do pf 7, ....... 1.75 Apr. 
Do. 5%4% pf. Mar, 9—Building Products Ltd. Montreal | sicks Brew. ...*.. .30 Mar. 


16.50 1.43% .... 415 23. 23.00 22.50 22.87% icks 3 = 
70 Banff ....+«. 26200 1. 1.04 99 = «1.01 Mar. 10—Steep Rock Iron Mines Silknit Ltd. ..+e.. .25 Mar. 


02%Barons ..... a... . esas 02% 

01 Bashaw . -03 "03 -03 03 

03 Bata d 07 .06 064 
; 16 Blu Crown . 21% 25 .23 .25 
28 +11 Bluewater .. : 25 .20 25 
34 15 Bonnyville 15% A | 15 17 
15 .30 Bralsaman .. aes B35 A.50 35 
65 1.90 Britalta ..... 6500 2. 2.53 2.35 2.41 
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15 75 10 d Steep Rock Lake, Ont.| Do 50, pf ....... .50 Mar. 
Sapphire ... AT 50 AT 7 Mar. 13—Toronto Mutual Life Ins. Silverwood Dair, A .15 Apr 
Do. 5% debs. 1510 42.00 42.00 41.00 J Toronto! Do B 15 Apr. 
Sarcee P. .. 38250 .73 15 71 ° Mar. 15—Canadian Reinsurance Co. H. Simon & Sons pe 1.25 Mar 
Sastex ...... ae B.01% A.02 01% Toronto Simpsons Ltd. ... .173 Mar 
ee eos = eee eevee eees d Mar. 16—Granduc Mines Ltd. . Vancouver | Southam Co. ...... .20 Mar 
curry R, .. mn? ae pees ease \ i ‘ i and, B sess $40 Mar Feb 
Security .... 675 4.05 450 “is Mar. 16—Johns-Manville Corp. Chicago | Stand. Brands t 


; ‘ ; ames ri . Stand. Paving .... .20 Apr Mar. 
Share Oils , 2000 .02% .02% 02% . Mar. 22—Shawinigan Wet eee Stand. Radio .. "20 Apt Mar. ! 


c Silver City. nil ... B02 AOs’ , Stand. Struct. Steel .15 Mar. 29 Mar. 

57 19 Calalta 29 26 .29 . Siscalta ..... 2100 .30 50 43 . Mar. 29—Canada North-West Land Co. Stedman Bros. .... .30 Api Mar 
21.75 13.50 Calg, & Ed, .10 5060 18.12% 17.50 18.00 . ‘40 So. W. Pete. nil ... B30 Al75 1. Ltd. ssee.veee | Steinberg’s Ltd, .. .10 Mar. 2 Feb. 
3.55 2.85 Calvan ..... 1140 2.85 2.85 2.85 , ‘ So. Union .. 50000 .14 15 12'4 1). | Apr. 5—Imperial Tobacco Co. Montreal | Sterling Trusts ... .60 Api Mar 
63 -27%2Calvert ..... Se B.29 A.33 .30 . : Spooner .... 33100 .10 ll 0942 .104 a 11—Nat. Lead Co. Fayrevills, N.J.| D. A Stuart Oi) .. .25 Mar Feb 
1.37. 1.16 Camerina ... 800 1. 116 1.16 1.16 . 25 Stanwell .... 5700 .38 38 35 37 | Apr. . , * “*!Sun Publishing A .15 Mar.15 Mar. 
Canada : . Sturgeon ... nil ... B.04% A.07 04% | Apr. 17—United Corp. Ltd. ... Montreal Do B . .02)+éstk. div. Mar. Mar. 


1.35 ‘75 Can. Oil L, 1600 .93 91 -88 91 Tt & Apr. 26—International Utilities Corp. G. Tamblyn 20 Apr. Mar 
39 03 Do. warr.. 1500 . 06 05% .06 ’ y Baltimore, Md.| Do 4% pf 50 Apr. Mar 


Can So, Oil ‘ ‘ Tidal Pet, .. 14300. 59 55 ‘ ‘ Television Elec, Fd. ¢.04 Feb Feb 
03 warr, .... 2100 14 13 14 42 08 Titan i. 5100. 13 ll . Mey: &—-enerat ponent Fla, | Texaco Can. com. 40 Feb Jan 
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2.50 Can, So, Pet, 10904 355 2.85 3.50 65 30 Tr. Can. Ex. 5060 . 49° 48 : Third Cdn. Gen. 
Canadian 03 Ol Transfield .. _ nil 01% A.02% | Sow. Sai fai a4 


io: oe 
4 10 Cda. Chieft'n 7440 79 76 17 410 1.58 Triad 20850 2. 2. 
3 363 Cdn, Delhi. 100 413 4.13 s 06 01%Tri-Zone_... nil ... B 
$ 2.20 Cdn, Dev. . 83935 5.00 4.35 4.85 18 10 Turner V. .. — nil 


5. 


2.03 


7 
2 
i 03% A.05 Thompson Pap ‘Box .05 Mar Feb 
1 


A.20 Toronto Elev. ..., .10 Mar. Feb. 


20 
i -Can, C » 25 A Mar 
1.43 Cdn, Ex, G. 120400. 1. 1740 1.62 - 1. 1.25  .70 Un. Canso vt. 10849 1. 1.20 105 = 1, Bond Redemptions oe Se oe ee: fee 
Sete) alte Cae pce ee a 1.89 “90 United Oils . 181703 1. 145, 1.23 . 
32 


40 16 Cdn, H. Cr.¢ 39275 40 27 7 M 03 Vandoo .. 03% 03% 03% . Bonds Issues: Rate Year Call Price | 70>. py si) 
1.05 60 Cdn. H’stead 2706 dO ‘85 i 72 20 Van Tor .... : . 29 . *Atlas Steels Ltd., Windines 15 Mar. 15 Mar. 
8.50 3.95 . Husky 60613 5. 5.8742 5.25 d Conv. Debs. 5% ’67 Mar. 21 $101.50; Union Accept. .10+%.20 Apr. Mar 


4.65 90 La 2. : 1 Me 
14.00 8.00 Sop: atte ae tee tay 13 05%Wayne ..... 4 08% 08%  .08%4 | Greyhound Lines of Canada Ltd. Do 2nd pr 15 Apr. 1 Mat 


; 21 10 Wespac -e. nil ... Bld AlS Sec, CV. 8. Debs., ser. A Viceroy Mfg, A_.. .12) Mar. 15 Mar 
1S ce Sie mee Eo Ee 2115 90 Westates "..., 115 “1001: Mo% "78 Mar. 15 $102.30 | Victoria Srey at ‘3 Mar. 1. Feb 
17 110%Castle 0. |.. 2500 ee Shy he: 78 40 W'burne ...._ 23900 oo 5s! . almbank Realty ne Ltd., Waite Amulet Ka . 20 Mar. 10° Feb 

Cant’ Bai hie 188 =§=©'82:~W. Cdn O&G 10316 106 «41.001. ist Mtge. Bas. ser, B ee ee Mes Bee 
670 4.00 aa*.10 ...+. 31431 5. 5.75 5.25 ‘5. 2s sees: SS : 2s 6% '80 Mar. 3 $100.00| Westeel Prod. .... .15 Mar.15 Feb 
1.30  .68 Charter |.... 20200 1, 120 1.05 1. ‘> sa ee: Se ; = *Irving Oil Co. Ltd., West, Can. Brew. . .30 Mar. 1 Jan 
‘16 108 Claybar :.... 1000 . 1% a 50 3.00 W. L’holds . 1525 3.00 3.00 3.003. S.F. Deb., ser. A | Geo. Weston A ». .17} Apr. 1 Mar 
‘60.50 Command... nil ... B60 A65  . ‘55-20: W Naco ..., 9375 » «+ 2 %4% '64-'69 Mar. 1 $101.20| — po 2 a lar 
‘ 09% (04 W. W nil B.04% AS 04 5%% $ 17} Apr M 
80 .70 Comm’| O&G 840 . 4 +.50 : aw 3 is. WV esEee a ae, ae 1.12} Mar Feb 
‘me 166 Game... mm = 140 .06 02 Y'ke Can .. 9000 .03 03 02% .03 | *Maxwell Equipment Ltd., | , eat ee wear Feb 
2.65 1.65 Common P.. 200 1. 1901. aU. S. funds. aafnitial.  tLess than board lot. | 4When is Se Be. Bas ser A. $101.50 | White Pass & Yuk. — rs 
45 -12%Con. Dragon. 22500 142 . 14 14% shown nil the figures are bid, asked and latest sale. *Paid Corp 10 Mar.15 Mar 
45 129 C. East C.. 1050 . ae in 1960.  §Paid or declared ‘in 1961. ¢Extra paid in 1960, | “Maxwell Equipment Ltd. G. H. Wood pf 1374 Mar. 1 Feb 
3.20 1.50 C, Mic Mac. 8796 2. 1.80 : shown for record purposes only, does not necessarily apply to Ist Mtge. S.F. Bds. ser. B Yukon Cons Gold ,. éestk div Nov 
395 248 C. W. Pet. *.05 2474 3. 295 2. 1961 dividend rate or payments. After partial assets dis- 642% "64 Feb. 28 $101.50 | 7 onith Elec, ...... 04 Mar. 31 Mar 
1.39 40 Crusade .... 4800 . 1.15 . tribution. tDividend action deferred. eStock dividend. | *Milliken Lake Uran. Mines Ltd., 
D, E, +#Dividend deferred. $§Capital distribution. ttFollowing ist Mtge. S.F. Bds. a—Initial. 
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4. 
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- stock split, ¢Denotes a financing agreement has been filed 6% °62 Mar. 15 $101.50 
13° Dalhousie ... 5000 14% 14 14 with the T.S.E. and a filing statement is available to the public | ssaint John Dry Dock Co. Ltd., | t—U.S. funds. 3 Extra. 


40 Dev. Palmer. 34526 .71 .76 70 15 on request. ¢¢Paid or declared after stock split. S.F. Debs. °—The ex-dividend date is usually at 


544% ‘74 Mar. 15 $100.00 | jeast two full business days prior to the 


: BANKRUPTCY LAW record date, 
Industrial Stocks Price of Houlden & Morawetz:| §—$17,000. a igeaeh ll SUT te RS 


(CONTINUED FROM P, 44) Bankruptcy Law of Canada, pub-| °All outstanding. pd.) red. 3% pf. shs. ($1 par) for ea. 


i w 0. Feb. 75,000. 100 com. shs. held. 
Range Div. Y’ld! “Last Weekend. Close lished by Carswell C (FP, os 4—1 pf. sh. for ea. 10 cl. B com. shs, 
1960-61 \R’teFeb17| s Feb, Feb.1?7 or 18) is $21. #$125,000. held. 
High Low] $ %| Company Sales 10 High Low Latest feta 


130 130)7 00 6.11West Koot, Pref. nil ee oe -» $115 
16% 9 |§.07% .| West Plywood B 1125 1l 11% 10% 11% 
3842 32 (2.00 5.6|Westfair Food .. 123 35% 35% 35 35% 
28% 2414/1.40 5.4; Do, Pref. es 185 24% «25% 25% 25% 
39% 31%4|$.20+-$.10 | Westminster Pp ° 869 3842 39% 39 39% 
45% 29 =#|.70 1,.6)Weston G. A .. 6085 43% 45% 43% 45 
48% 2844|.70 1.5} Do. (B) 3191 46% 48% 47 47% 
92 82 \4.50 5.0; Do. 4%2% Pref. 185 91 91 90 90% 
21% 10 |.. ..|, Do, Warr. ..... 8732 20 21% 19% 21% 
107 100|6.00 5.6) Do. 6% Pref. .. 35 106 106% 106 106% 
33 19% |*$$2.10 | White Hard Pfd. 50 +16 +16 +16 116 
iv 54- §.10 +»|White Pass Yukon nil ee B5% A6 5% 
143 #43|*2.00 ..|Willson Stat. nil -. B43 os +43 
28 25 (|.. «.|Windsor Hotel .. nil B26% .. 26\% 
590 505)... es b . Club nil es ot as 505 
5.00 4.25} .30 e 50 t 450 450 4.50 
79442 «$9276 |5.50 -H. Si2%pf. nil e B94 aS 794'4 
29 22 = |1.60 ‘? . 370 23% 23% 
85 79 (4.50 6) . nil oe Bi8% aa 80 


iat. ooo 7 Mange Last Week. Ending Bid and Ask quotes of Toronto oid: ae ee ‘ fast > Weak Rnding 
M ming Stocks High Low’ Divteuna 1) sean” | Bigh" Low. Montreal hak, quot up to press time | ie Dividend ) wigs tow coe} Worth Noting Dividends 


.04 Francoeur .. 05% 05 05 d ; 1.50 * 20 ‘ ... B62 Al.75 


.03 Friday 13% 18% «413 7 < weter ss * ie aes Geb ee 

acre - 220905 tos ane 2 “OTM , 3 een = ithe 116% 1 ‘ um oe Seer ee iter: Faper Pac. Gas ar M hl Bull Thi 

eg ees ‘sa¥sRice Lake .. 4, BUM AG ; some ries Geeks Fever ide used by many investors is our Mont ulletin. This 
G, H 615 Rio Algom’. 840 «8.30 8.05 recorded by general stocks listed 52% pf. Que. Telephone A helpful gu y y y 


: ; io-Rup.¢ .. Bic eo ee ; Maher Shoes De. warr. vailable freely at any of our 
ot ptteGaitwin, .-. 6000 05% 08% 05% : — ote Ses ae eae § on Canadian stock exchanges. In| Maple teat M. pid. —_Salada-Shirriff-Her, informal, but informed, publication is availabl y y 
20.50 15.00 Geco 1.00... 8132 18.12% 19.00 18.12% ‘43 ‘08 Roberval .... de 8 8 the mining group there were 12 en 2 Be en es offices. Or, if you prefer, simply complete and mail the coupon below. 
21 08 Genexée ..... 3200 .10 10 .09 d 15% 06 Roche M, ... 10 10% 10. . : 3, o z ¢ . 
110 50 Geo-Scient.6 1100 (59 (59 (58 59 “ 15 Rockwin .... a ay ——, oo five new ae sae as poe sete We will be glad to send you a copy of the current issue promptly and 
40 15%Giant Mas. . 90955 .38% .39 4 ‘ : .05 Rowan Cons, 06% 07 06% . Western oils had four new highs, Melton’ brew. 8" Stelaberes *A’ li 
14.75 7.50 Giant Yk, 40 2126 cca a1.55 ve F : 07 Ryanoré .... 15 ; 49 AS " no new lows. Monarch life Sterling Trust without ob! igation. 
37 15 Glacier ses 2000 —=t«w ° . . Moore Corp. Taylor Pearson pfd, 
08 03%Glep Ur, -.- 1000.04 04 Om -: 435 Bt. Law. Col = Manteoa’ trast Traders Bidg. 
33 > 144Goldale ..... “ » Oe ame ee GENERAL Nfld. Lt. & Pwr Transair ‘A’ 
1 .00'2Gel ee ni ese J 4 A. a ‘ : “8 i 6983 re 5 e 
"20 ‘30 Golé Age... 3100 .4i ee Bes d .04%Sand River . 10500 Albt, @ — ee py ot North. Tele _ Westminster P. Please send me « copy of your Monthly Bulletin on Investments. 
40 ‘15 Goldfieldss . 13400 .20% .20% .18% . : +14 Satellite .... 2660 Bt. Gos Te a, Vickers Do. worr. Weston, G. ‘A’ : 
30 15 Goldray oo. oe a 20 -18% . 94 Saucon ..... 6850 ‘sia se Yeee Cdn. West. Gos Ogilvie Flour Do. ‘B’ 6 ee ee ee nee ce ce ee 0800 08 0000 an ee ee ee 
6.75 5.75 Granby . nil ... B650 A7.00 eee ++:. Scotia Gold . nil t. Nat.’ Gos Consumers Gos Ontorio Stee! pfd NAMB.. 00 ve cooseese cree mavovece oversees» ‘io ae 
‘ (17% + .08%Grandroy ... _ 500 . ll ll : 10 Sheep Cr, $.05 5700 Anthes Imp, 511% Coronation Cr. . 
1.35 1.00 Granduc .... 20575 1.62 1.47 , 2.55 Sh’rritt G * 25 22177 B’ pfd. Crow's N. Coal NEW LOWS — 1960-6! 

1310 Grandview , nil... Bt A220 . Bigme ‘Wynn a ae ene Coldiake Pipe Gen. Electric AOE. so. corcnaasededesnapoacientesdaibRsbae ss tnuntihned Adee Mtennened 
Poy es Great Fails . nil ... B.O1 ft . 2.96 $.07% ... 100 valon Tele. Dom. Scot. Inv. Eddy Match Iroquois Gi. pfd, 
9 03 Gui-Por Ur... 000 . 05 05 d ¢ 17 Silbak Prem. 5521 Bowater N.A, 5% pf. Donohue Bros. Gen. Develop. Seven Arts ptd. 

Bt O3%Guich ....... 8000 ; 105 05 d q 24 Silver M, ... 23024 . Se 5 V1 No pref, Foundation Co. MINING 
07% .04 Gulf Lead .. 2500 «= «05 06 .05 d d 02 Silver R. ... 14000 algory Pwr. Goodyear Tires } NEW HIGHS — 1960-61 
Gunnar M. ‘ 16%aSilver Stand. 11200 fame Mele, "A Grand & Tey Burrex Iso Mines 
605 7.00 $.50 ...:-+. 13045 7.60 7.80 55 s ‘ 79 Siscoe *.0442. 96015 Cen, Malting Gt. Lokes Pop. Coost Capeer North West Vent 
"10 04 Gwillim L. . 17500 04% 8 .05 0% 4 ‘ 02 Skeena ..:,. 29600 = ae Gt. Lokes Pwr. faptehes a ie : f 
07 02‘4Haitian 2500 = .03 02% 02% . . 08 South-Duf. ..' 10500 e i % Do. warr. Cant. Poleds Seseid 
2.50 1.30 Hallnor 4.04 . nii .2 Bl8o Al.98 ‘ . OF Standard G.. 11500 _ — ea Gt. North Gas | Creigmont Sleaio & Oo t 
16 ‘10 Hard Rock . 20300 .13 13 RE ; ; .12%Stanrock ... 1175 n. Conners Gt. West Life | dee eee OSS, nowies ‘ ° 
12 04%Harr. Min... 5800 .06 05% 05 A ' 00%Star Lake ... nil Cdn. Chem, Lid. warr. Gt. Winn. Gas v.t. 
at 3 Manage ssoS. tee Sag” ag AR | aad 18 Star Land Bx | al Se meres. | Someta” naw 10 — 140 . NT 
. stings .... ’ . : : : OS Ye .* . ° A t exspor 
SS 0S Hd of Lakes 3000 07 07 07 ‘ é 03 Steeloy .... Cdn. Gas & E. Hardee Farms Com. Gold err. Weedon 25 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 1 
‘0 23 Headway .. 7476 «.27 28% 2 . 5.90 Steep Rock . S.P. warr. Horner, F. W. ‘A’ New Jock Lake , 
08 04 Heath ¥ ae a an a" ot 4 1s Sturaeen & é ae oa wes ob A os Telephone: EMpire 8-1701 
1. High-Bell * . udbury G. . » Hy . ~ Imp. bi 
210 413 ore . = te eee le ; Cdn. Oil 5% pref. impsial Oil NEW HIGHS — 1960-61 elem: 
09.87% 19.00 $.154+°.36>. 22076 20.75 24.00 20.25 23.75 “4 12 Sunburst .. . : . . Cdn. Salt Indust, Accept, Cdn. Dethi Goiden Spike : 
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Qn ree ANNOUNCEMENT SSamamanenemeee 


CANADA LIFE 
BOARD CHAIRMAN 


GRAHAM F. TOWERS 


C.M.G., LL.D., hos 


Graham Ff. Towers, 


been elected Chairman of the Board of | 


The Canada Life Assurance Company. 

He became a Director of the Canada 
Life in March 1955, shortly after he re- 
entered private life following a dis- 
tinguished career as the first Governor of 
the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Towers is Chairman of the Board 
of the British Petroleum Company of 
Canada and a Director of o number of 
companies including The Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada; Moore Corporation, 
Limited; General Motors Corporation, 
New York; the Hudson's Bay Company 
and The Royal Bank of Canada. 


If you have % 
any envelope 
problems... 


: - ve 
f aa t/a eee 


NATIONAL 
PAPER GOODS 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Halifax @ Montreal ¢ Toronto 
Winnipeg © Vancouver 


Fundy Bay Stakes Base Metal 


Fundy Bay Copper Mines is 
adding to its holdings of minerals 
prospects. 

Company announces staking a 


group of 10 claims north of Chi- 
bougamau, Que., adjoining ground 


‘Push Profit Down 





Noranda Iron 


Sale Closed 


Canadian copper-gold leader 
Noranda Mines is joining the 


growing corps of British Colum-|* 


bia iron concentrate shippers. 

Completion of contract nego- 
tiations (FP, Dec. 24), with a 
group of nine Japanese steel- 
makers, means Noranda_ will 
spend some $5 million on its 
Vancouver Island property, It’s 
to produce five million tons of 
concentrate, grading 61% iron, 
for sale over a seven-year per- 
iod. 

Company expects first ship- 
ments to be made early next! 
year. = 
Already shipping are Nimp- 
kish Iron Mines, Empire Devel- 
opment and Texada Mines. 

A prospective shipper is Gran- 
by Mining, which has leased 
iron ground from Silver Stand- 
ard Mines and reports a Jap- 
anese sales agreement already in 
hand (EP, Feb. 4). 


Security Freehol d | 
Exploration Costs 


While over-all income increased 
12%, net profit of Security Free- | 


hold Petroleums for six months | 





to Dec. 31/60 is down 8% from 
comparable 1959 period. 

President Gordon P. Osler says | 
oil sales were moderately down | 
because of lower well allowables. | 
A 14% increase in exploration ex- 
penses largely accounts for the 
lower profit. 

Company has interests in four | 
oil wells and two gas wells com- | 
pleted in the reporting period. 
Five wells were drilling at year 
end. 

Security has agreed to 25% 
share on costs of a Rainbow Lake, 
Alta., test well started on a 23,-| 
000-acre farmout. It will earn 
Security a 124% land interest. 


Six Months—— | 

to Dec. 31 
1960 1959 

$ 
414,067 
127,238 





438,947 | 
41,141 | 
38,961 | 
76,821 | 
11,084 | 
99,254 | 
71,123 

260,767 


Sales income 
Rentals, etc. 

Other income 
Operating, admin. 
Prop. cherges ...+ 
Exploration .....ssees: 
Depreciation, depl. sess 
Net profit ...... 


16,387 
75,803 
11,396 
144,264 
85,154 
241,075 


Ground 


believed to have a_ high-grade | 
copper prospect, Exploration will | 
start in good weather, President | 
R. P. Mills says. 

Company is also seeking an op- 
tion on a Nova Scotia gold pros- 
pect. 





Woods, Gorlon ¢ Go. 


Management Consultants 


PARTNERS: 
W. L. GORDON 
. BAILEY R. 
- CARON R. 
. GORDON R 
. MOORE H, 
a 
5 


CONSULTING PARTNERS: 
J. DBD. WOODS 


MONTREAL 


G. P. CLARKSON 
P. BODDY 
DAVIDSON G. B. 
. H. GRANT H. 
W. ROWLANDS R. J 
. N. STEINER oD. M. 


TORONTO 


J. A. LOWDEN E. B. CHOWN 
J. A. BROWN 
DONALDSON 
. GUILFOYLE 
SHIRLEY 


TURNBULL 


. B, WATSON 


R. PRESGRAVE 
VANCOUVER 


Member of Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. 


———— nn ANNOUNCEMENT 
PUREX ANNOUNCES NEW MARKETING APPOINTMENTS 


aoa 


R. G. FAIRBANKS 


L, J. LAHEY 


The appointment of R. G, Fairbanks as Marketing Director'and L, J. Lahey as National 
Sales Manager has been announced by the Purex Corporation, Lid., manufacturers 
of Dutch Cleanser, Dutch Bleach, Trend Liquid Detergent and Sweetheart Soap. 

As Marketing Director, Mr. Fairbanks will head all phases of Canadian opera- 


tions with the exception of manufacturing. 


Advertising Manager and his long association with the Fairbanks Soap Company 
Ltd., he brings many years of advertising and marketing experience. ' 
Mr. Lahey, formerly Assistant Soles Manager, has a long and impressive record 


From. his previous position as Purex | 


By FRANK KAPLAN 


ESTERN OIL and gas stocks are picking up steam. After 
a series of sporadic flurries earlier this year, buying seems 
to come out in a steady stream that carries leaders solidly higher. 


As measured by the Toronto Stock Exchange index of west- 
ern oils, prices are up about 7% in a month. 

Major factor is new interest from U. S, investors and traders. 
It’s been a long time since U. S. investment houses paused in 
their booming markets in U. S. securities to take a look at 
Canadian oils. 

One recent example. H. Hentz & Co., takes a look at Royalite, 
says the 42% interest held by the Bronfman family would “fa- 
cilitate any merger possibility” with Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. 
— 1960-61 — 

High low 
8.00 4.60 
21.75 13.50 
2.60 1.43 
14.00 8.00 
10.00 6.05 
13.00 8.25 


13.50 7.80 
2.75 1.60 


End Gain 


Jan. % 
6.75 10 
16% 5 
1.65 9 
13.25 6 
7.40 32 
9.80 21 
11% 15 
2.12 15 

There’s liable to be a lot of fuss over “Canned Soup”. That’s 
the nickname floor traders give Canadian Superior Oil of Cali- 
fornia. Canadian Superior was delisted this week because of a 
violation of a rule that is believed basic to every stock exchange. 

The rule, rights or warrants must be transferable when issued 
to shareholders. Canadian Superior is issuing non-transferable 
rights to its shareholders to take up one additional share at $8.75 
(Canadian) $9 (U.S.) for every 3.75 shares held. 


Despite several months of effort to get the company to make 
the rights transferable, the end result is that shareholders must 
buy or get nothing. If they don’t take up the shares, the parent 
company will. And for those who can’t conveniently even up 
their holdings to take fullest advantage, the U. S. parent will 
gladly clean up the leftover fractions. 

The non-transferable gimmick is believed to have been at the 
insistence of the parent—Superior Oil of California., Yet the 
Canadian company has 11,000 shareholders who hold very little 
less stock (49%) than the parent (51%). 

The Stock Exchange tried to look after the interests of the 
investor. It looks as though it lost out, however. 


+ 7 + 


AMONG THE MINES—Interest is picking up in some of the 
bigger coppers, again originating in the U. S. An illustration. 
Noranda Mines jumps to $42 from $40 and the market easily 
absorbs a secondary offering of $9,500 shares at $40%. This 
block is rumored to have come from a Montreal-based invest- 
ment fund, juggling its portfolio. 


Another story going the rounds is that a life insurance. com- 


Latest 
7.45 
17.75 
1.80 
14.00 
9.80 
11% 
12.75 


Bailey-Selburn 

Calgary & Edmonton 

Cdn, Export Gas ...... ° 
Cdn, Superior 

Dome Pete 

Great Plains 

Pacific Pete .... 


| pany sopped up 100,000 shares of Campbell Chibougamau, the 


Chibougamau area copper producer. Betting is that there will 
be more. such purchases of mining stocks by our life companies 


|as they place more emphasis on equity investments. Campbell | 


at $7.15 is up from a recent $6.65. 
Paul Payette, Montreal. promoter, once said he represented 


| 600,000 shares of Murray Mining at an average price of 50c. If 


this is what he sold this week to Raglan Nickel, it looks as though 
Payette cleaned up a profit ofeabout $90,000. Because the talk is 
that Faraday Uranium, through Raglan, paid Payette 65c a 
share. For Murray Mining’s shareholders, Payette’s profitable 
exit meant a jump from 55c to 68c a share, settling back to 59c. 
And there likely will be some financing to get money for this 
year’s work on Murray’s asbestos deposit in Ungava. 


An ill boiler blows no one good. When 
it blows, your entire business can go with it, unless 
you’re under The Travelers umbrella of insurance 
protection with enough Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance. Enough to pay for all the loss—not only 
the boiler, but damage to your other property, loss 
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man. See him for any type of 


in income due to the interruption of your business, 
even liability claims. Surprisingly enough, compre- 
hensive protection from The Travelers costs you 
little more than you may be paying now for inade- 
quate coverage. Get details from your Travelers 


business insurance. 


Serving Canadians For 96 Years THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 


He Held Fate of Coniaurum in Old Shares 


the mining property) for each 


By FRANK KAPLAN 
Coniaurum share. 


The fate of Coniaurum Mines 
was in the hands of one man} @ Purchase by Coniaurum of 
at this week’s special meeting. |an 83% interest in Pleasant 

D. A. (Mac) MacGillivray,| Ridge Estates, a real estate ven- 
white-haired, muscular an d) ture outside Vancouver. 
trim-looking, saved his punch- | Mac MacGillivray has been 
line until the end. = | around mining and Bay St. for 

MacGillivray had been in the/, long time. He’s assistant to 
Timmins camp 30 years @80.| the president of Little Long Lac 
With some friends, he became} group of mines (mostly gold). 
a shareholder in the days when} 
Coniaurum and the other north- 
ern Ontario gold properties at-| time personal interest, have no 
tracted worldwide attention. | connection with the Little Long 

Some of the certificates he) ——H_ 
held in Coniaurum were so old} 
that they were in the names of! 
brokerage -firms that disap-| 
peared years ago. 

Ventures Ltd., which holds 
some 75% of outstanding Coni-| 
aurum shares, had ‘announced | 
previously that it wouldn’t vote| 
on the plan to distribute certain 
assets and turn Coniaurum into | 
the real estate business (FP, | 
Feb. 11). The decision was left | 
to minority sharehoWers. 

Even Ventures wasn’t sure| 
what number of sharés would be} 
voted. MacGillivray and his 
friends held most of their stock 
in street form, had_it transferred 
quickly into their names. 

When the ballots were count- 
ed, it turned out that 320,173) 
shares approved the deal, 6,082) 
were opposed. 

MacGillivray disclosed after- | 
ward he had been sitting with 
proxies for the key bundle —| 
more than 200,000 shares. If he 


REAL: ESTATE ...... 


serves 


TURES 
SHARES OF 


He emphasizes his holdings in| 
Coniaurum represent a ‘long-| 





OFFICE PREMISES, less amounts written off $ 


MORTGAGES AND: AGREEMENTS 


SALE, after deduction of investment re- 


CANADIAN 
carried at values which in the aggregate 
do not exceed market values ........... 


Lac group, 


While he sat quietly through | 
most of the meeting, he did have | 


one thing he wanted to get off 
his chest. : 
“For the record, Mr. Chair- 


| man, I would like to state that| would be raised through a rights | cal year to April 30/60. 
|I feel that any delisting action 


by the Toronto Stock Exchange 


is in effect a gross injustice to| 
| the shareholders of Coniaurum,”| Holdings which is buying 90% 


he said. 
“I would request that you 
clarify the situation.” 


But it looks as though he and’ 


the other shareholders will have 
to wait for the final listing de- 
cision until the Coniaurum 
package, with shareholders’ ap- 
proval, is again presented to the 


With ore now becoming avail- 
j}able, from its recently acquired 
|Conisil property, Silver-Miller 
: Mines reports an operating pro- 
TSE, probably sometime near} s+ of $101,500 in six months to 
the end of March. | Oct. 31/60. 


As part of the real estate deal, | The Cobalt area producer was 
it was revealed that $500,000) operating only one month in fis- 


The La Rose mill 
319,377 oz. silver valued at $280,- 
421. During the period Conisil 
mine capital works cost $33,000. 
: | Working capital is estimated 
of Ventures’ Coniaurum shares, | $167,963. . ae 
said $5 million to $6 million will! After completion of the Conisil 
be needed for Pleasant Ridge! shaft work, crosscutting has pick- 
over the next few years. ed up the downward extension 


offering to Coniaurum share- 
holders. 


Sir Charles Hambro of Cecil 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 St. James Street East, Montreal 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1960 


1960 


980,557 
1,014,928 
FOR 


81,670,724 


UNAMORTIZED DISCOUNT ON DEBEN. 


74,121 
COMPANIES 


1,845,062 


SHARES of and Loans to Corporations con- 


5,452,800 


1959 


$ 1,011,851 
1,100,093 


DEBENTURES (including interest accrued 
and Reserve for Foreign Exchange relative 
to Debentures payable in Foreign Cur- 
rencies ) $ 


77,788,111 
399,310 

PROVISION FOR INCOME TAXES .... 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISION 

CAPITAL STOCK: 


1,668,774 


4,697,518 


recovered | 


Operating Profit for Silver-Miller 


of the main vein. President M. 
Cooper says the vein shows “exe 
cellent mineralization and ore 
grade” and appears to extend 900 
| ft. to the south boundary. 


Anglo-Huronian 


Profit Up 2% 


| Profit in six months to Jan. 
|31/61 for Anglo-Huronian was 
| $531,685, a gain of just over 2% 
| for the 1959-60 period ($519,000), 
Per share earnings are 35.4e 
| (34.7¢). 
| Net earnings. exclude profit on 
| disposal of investments, President 
R. V. Porritt says. 


CREDIT FONCIER FRANCO-CANADIEN 


LIABILITIES 


1960 1959 


57,121,916 $53,072,903 
6,284,190 
1,046,511 
742,643 
199,568 


1,177,504 


2,502,553 
893,084 
567,441 
236,564 


1,294,794 


trolled by the Company 
DEBENTURES not exceeding market value 
DEMAND OR SHORT-TERM. DEPOSITS 
= / CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS ....., 

| Coniaurum. i ont ie 

| @ Distribution of 1/5 share MISCELLANEOUS ........ 


|Carium Mines (set up to hold! sap 
$100,252,402 


had decided “no”, there 
| wouldn’t be: 

| @ Distribution of United Keno 
Hill Mines shares on the basis 


in Purex sales operations. Prior to his transfer to Canada, he served as Retail 
Representative, Supervisor, Assistant Divisional Manager and Divisional Manager in 
various areas of the United States. 

Both appointments are effective immediately. 


636.000 shares authorized (without nom- 
inal or par value) 
124,000 shares issued and fully paid ... 


104,059 
1,493,204 
135,119 


351,841 


109,492 
10,226,527 10,226,527 
RESERVES a 21,183,047 20,621,234 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT .... 2,270,496 





2,634,780 


$92,049,880 


$92,049,880 


Mail this coupon today! 
$100,252,402 


The Financial Post 'Kam-Kotia Sees 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada | ies | . ; 
''$2.3 Million Flow | AUDITORS’ REPORT 


To the shareholders of Crédit Foncier Franco-Canadien: 


Kam-Kotia Porcupine Mine’s 

1} $2.2 million copper property, due | 

$8 yearly [] 2 years $14 [] . to start production from its Tim- | 

pat mins area open pit early in April, 

$? yearly () 2 years $16 [) || projects a cash flow of $2.3 million 
Send bill $ || over the next 4% years. 

1; This is based on copper at 27c 

1/ lb. Presiderit A. W. White says | 

COMPANY I}cash flow would be about $3.1 

1} million with copper at. 30c. 

AMention _ re 1} After production start, company 

I plans a deep-drilling program to | 

I| test depth potential of the de-| 

1} posit. 

|| ViolaMac Mines, controlled by | 

|| Dickenson Mines, holds 96.25% | 
4 equity in Kam-Kotia. 


Please enter my subscription to The Financial Post to start with i 


the earliest possible issue 7 . ae tie. Ns . ‘ 
We have examined the balance sheet of Crédit Foncier Franco-Canadien as at December 31, 1960 and the profit and loss statement for the year ended 


In Canada: at that date, and we have obtained all the information and explanations required. Our examination included a general review of the accounting procedures 
and such tests of the accounting records and other supporting evidence as we considered necessary. 


Elsewhere: 
The profits or losses of corporations controlled by the company have been included in these statements only to the extent of dividends received. 


Payment enclosed $ 
In our opinion, and according to the information given to us and as shown by the books, the balance sheet and the profit and loss statement present 


fairly the financial position of the company as at December 31, 1960 and the result of its operations for the year ended at that date, and are drawn in con- 
formity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


SAMSON, BELAIR, COTE, LACROIX et ASSOCIES, 


Chartered Accountants, 


City and Province 
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A NAME OF AN AIM 


Reading as “Kangyo”, these Japanese ideographs originally © 
connoted “the promotion of industry and trade” but are 
no longer in current usage. Their significance has thus 
been lost, except to the thousands of businessmen at home 
and abroad who associate it with “Nippon Kangyo” — 
their bank in Japan. The Nippon Kangyo Bank, through 
its efficient foreign and domestic services, fully meets the 
purpose for which it was founded in 1897 — the promotion 


of industry and trade 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


Head Office: Hibiya, Tokyo 
121 branches throughout Japan 
New York Office: Rm. 2706, Singer Bldg., 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
London Office - Taipei Branch 


Oe ANNOUNCEMENT 


Gordon S. Adamson, B.Arch., F.R.A.1.C., R.C.A., A.C.LD. 
announces the formation of a Partnership with 


JOHN H. BONNICK, 


FREDERICK E. FLETCHER, 
B.Arch., M.R.A.I.C., A,R.IB.A, 


B.Arch., M.R.A.1L.C. 


Mr. Fletcher joined the staff in 1950 after post-graduate study abroad. During | 
his association with Mr, Adamson he has been responsible for the design of such | 

Lawrence | 
Seaway Head Office in Cornwall; New York Life Insurance Head Offices in Toronto; | 
Taylor Electric Mfg. Company Plant and Offices, Co-operators Insurance Association | 
Office Building and the Proposed City Hall, all in the City of London, Ontario; | 


buildings as Defence Research Medical Laboratories, Downsview; St. 


several buildings for Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Polymer Corporation Limited 


end Imperial Oil Companies Limited, and an Apartment Building in Toronto in 1952 


which won a Massey Silver Medal. 

Mr, Bonnick become associated with Mr. Adamson in 
post-war schools abroad as the first recipient of the Goldstone Fellowship. His 
findings on this subject have been published in Great Britain, the United States 
and Canada. He has been responsible for the design of schools throughout Ontario 
including the lakeshore Teachers’ College for the Department of Education; was 
also associated with the Margaret Addison Women's Residence and Library for 
Victoria University; the Veterinary Biologics Building, New Administration, 
duction and Research Buildings for Connaught Medical Research Laboratories and 
© number of wuildings for the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


Dom. Electrohome Profit Down 13% 


Unaudited net profit of Domin- Figures for 1960 also include 
fon Electrohome Industries Ltd.,| Campbell Electric Co., purchased 
Kitchener, was down 13% in 1960 | during year. 
to about $332,000 ($381,794 in . 4 : 
1959), equal to 79c (91c) per|, First six months of 1961 will 
share on 417,940 (417,790) out-| im all likelihood not be quite as 
standing shares. good as last year, but following 

Sales were down 1.6% to $15,- 
175,000. TV sales were down ap- 
preciably, but sales of all other 
products were up in varying de- 
grees and exports became more 
interesting, President C. A. Pol- 
lock says. 


YOU ENJOY THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


e LUXURY 
e SERVICE 


e CONVENIENCE 
at the 


CHARTERHOUSE 


IN DOWNTOWN WINNIPEG 
* Executive Suites suitable for business conferences. Dictating and filming 
equipment available. 

In the middle of Winnipeg's main business and shopping district. 

96 beautifully furnished air-conditioned rooms with tub, shower, phone, 
radio and TY. 

Ample Free Parking. wy 

FOR RESERVATIONS 


Phone—WINNIPEG, WHitehall 2-0101 
MONTREAL, WEllington 3-8473 
or see your Travel Agent. 


CHARTERHOUSE 


Motor Horteu 
at York Ave., Winnipeg 


is expected, Pollock says. 


higher than forecast. Orders on 
hand Feb. 1 were less than 5% 
below year earlier in value. 





Hargrave St. 1, Man. 





A TIP ON BUYING STOCK 4 
AT TODAY’S HIGHER PRICES ... 


During this month’s advance of TSE Industrial issues to near historic alltime peaks, 
we see that those investors who had ignored the bargains on view last year have 
become only too willing to purchase such securities as Saint Lawrence Corporation; 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River; Alberta Gas; Distillers Seagrams; Imperial 
Oil, and Massey Ferguson near o1 at 1960-61 highs—at a “top”, in other words, 
rather than a “bottom”—and have even been giving consideration to maximum-risk 
“space-age”, “exotic”, “‘wonder-metal” and electronic issues on the Big Board in 


New York. 


Now we'll say right away that in some instances (even two or three of the specific 
securities mentioned above), buying at a technical top is not necessarily fatal, could 
in fact prove rewarding. This is especially true when either informed inside buying 
or professional buying is behind the action. But when either non-professionals in 
an emotional spirit of “high confidence” or else funds and institutional . portfolios 
caught in a price-risk squeeze account for the action, many of those industrial 
securities that become over-priced acquire a decidedly speculative tint, will again 
prove the rule that it’s just as possible to lose money in. blue-chip industrials as it is 
in mining or gas-oil issues. 


ND conversely, situations that fail to keep pace with a strong market: not 
necessarily among the best buys on the TSE simply because they are 
relatively “cheap.” Dominion Tar, for example, Trans Mountain and C.P.R. 
—which of these situations last week had very good reason to continue 
trading well below rather than near or above their fotmer highs? Which, on 
the other hand, were indeed priced right from the standpoint of accumulation 

and higher values (0 come over the term ahead? Suggest, therefore, that if you 
now own or contemplate owning any of the foregoing situations, the professional 
opinion of our Research Department ix available to all Forecaster readers (trial as 
well as regular subscribers) and as ever by mail, phone, wire or in personal con- 
ference at any time, without additional charge. For individual help, then, as well 
as our eight-page weekly commentery on Canadian stocks and the market, drop us 
a line today — THE CANADIAN FORECASTER, 238 Adelaide Sireet West, 
Toronto. 60-day trial -— $5 ($5.50 airmail); annual subscription — $45, and our 


telephone number is EMpire 4-5421. 


1950 after studying | 


Pro- | 


the summer months, a good fall | 


Jan./61 sales were about the | 
|Same as a year ago, significantly | 
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Stop Silver Imports 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


With Cobalt Smelter? 


property, has a wait-and-see at- 


titude. 
Vice-President M. L. Urqu- 


By JOHN BLACK 

To build, or not to build .. .? 

That is the question con- 
founding Cobalt’s silver produc- 
ers who can’t make up their 
minds on something they all 
agree upon: need for a smelter. 

For about $300,000, Canada 
could have its own fully in- 
tegrated silver smelter, Previous 
smelting facilities have, because| that will save money. 
of dwindling supplies or other; Meanwhile, prodded by spec- 
reasons, closed down, |ulation that U.S. 


Sherritt. plan. 


company will consider any plan 


third largest silver supplier, has 
been without a smelter since 
Deloro Smelting & Refining 
closed up shop last year. 

Quebec Metallurgical Indus- 

| tries’ plant at Cobalt was opened 
in 1954, closed down a few years | 
later and hasn’t provided smelt- | 
ing service since 1957. The) 
Ventures-backed plant was sold 
last year. 

Today, silver’s star is rising, 
and so is the pressure for a 
smelter again. 

At present, Cobalt area pro-| 1961 or early 1962; Cobalt mine 
ducers are shipping concentrates | operators are pushing new de- 
or high-grade silver to U.S./ velopment. They anticipate re- 
smelting facilities in New Jersey| newed demand and_ higher 
and Montana. | prices. 

Before charges, Canada’s sil-| @ Agnico, 
ver is bringing between 87c and| producer (2.1 million oz. in ’59), 


89c per oz. One Cobalt produc-|: pata 
er estimates that smelting and is maintaining output from two 


shipping charges are averaging 
around 10c an oz. 

He estimates a local refinery 
could save producers between 
| 4c and 6c per oz. 

While the producers are 
| grateful for the smelting service 
| now available, they’re not hap- 
| py about the lack of a Canadian 
facility. 

“It’s ridiculous,” says Siscoe 
Mines’ president J. B, Lynch. 
“As the situation stands, Canada 
is buying back its own silver 
from the U. S.—and at a premi- 
um.” 

Canada should build up its 
| own monetary inventory of sil- 
ver, Lynch says, do its own 
smelting and keep the benefits 
of the full silver process here. 

Lynch, a colorful and blunt 
commentator, considers it was a 
| “shocking thing” to learn that 
the Canadian mint, in 1960, 
bought some 3.6 million oz. from 
the London free market. 

He not only urges the Cobalt 
producers to get a silver smel- 
ter, but believes the entire 
Canadian silver industry should 
get together and take action. 

But for Cobalt, cradle of the 
Canadian silver industry and 
birthplace of Ontario mining, 
| the solution is not coming easily. 

Last year the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Mines considered back- 
| ing a co-operative custom plant, 
| attempted to get the producers 
| together. 

Then Sherritt Gordon Mines 
| entered the picture. 

Sherritt, primarily a producer 
of nickel and copper from its 
| Lynn Lake, Man., mine, offered 
| to buy cobalt residue, now waste 
| material, which it would treat 
in its Fort Saskatchewan plant. 

The company wanted assur- 
jance of minimum 200,000 Ib. 
| cobalt per year to justify ex- 
| pense of an acid oxidation cir- 
| cuit to recover cobalt at the Fort) 
| Saskatchewan plant. 
| Sherritt’s proposal required 
| the Cobalt area operators to 
build their own cyanidation cir- 
cuit to recover silver. 

The major silver mines at| 
| Cobalt agree the plant should 
| be built, that its cost shouldn’t 
| be much over $300,000 and that 
|it should be in Ontario. But 
|most oppose the Sherritt pro- 
| posal, on varying grounds, and 
they haven’t agreed on an al- 
ternative plan. 

Agnico Mines president J. F. 
Paxton says an impartial op- 
erator of a smelter is desirable, 
because misunderstandings can 
result from different character- 
istics of ore. 

He agrees the plant should be 
in Cobalt, but says his company 
is cautious about joining a co- 
| operative venture. 

Paxton says that the produc- 
ers should carefully consider, 
in plant planning, cobalt re- 
| covery on their own behalf. He 
believes cobalt could again 
|prove an important revenue 
| source for Canadian silver min- 
ers, points out that such major 
world sources as the Belgian 
Congo have political problems 
that jeopardize supply. 

Despite the low-cost nature of 
this overseas production, the 
Canadian reserve, especially in 
| the Cobalt area, is great, he says. 
| A, W. White, president of! 
| Langis Silver & Cobalt, main-| 
itains that if government will) 
not take a share in the smelter, 
|it should be “the producers’ 
|show”. He indicated his com-| 
| pany is ready to co-operate in| 
| any constructive plan to get the/ 
smelter built as soon as possible. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, 
of the Castle. silver| 


Latest 


0.73 
0.26 
1.99 
0.48 
0.43 
1.35 


Agnico 
Deer Horn . 
Highland-Bell 
Langis 
Silver-Miller 
Siscoe ... 


see ereeteee 
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hart says the company neither 
approves nor disapproves of the 


He doubts if McIntyre would 
be interested in a co-operative 
plant “at present’, but says the 


free silver | 
This country, the free world’s| stocks will be depleted by late’ Conisil property. 


Silver Share Action 


the camp’s largest 


of its four mines and is acceler- 
ating exploration and develop- 
ment. 

®@ Langis, its first-half 1960 pro- 
duction up 14% over first half 
1/1959, has budgeted about 
$60,000 for 1961 efforts to out- 
line new ore. 

|@ Last year veteran Silver- 
| Miller Mines resumed produc- 
tion. Early this year the com- 
| pany announced it was examin- 
ing new ore discovered at the 





A. G. TIBBITTS 


| 


Per Share Prices 

End End — 1960-61 — 

Jan. Oct. High Low 
$ $ 4% 

0.74 0.54 0.78 

0.26 0.22 0.29 

1.98 1.33 2.10 

0.52 0.69 1.00 

0.42 0.26 0.47 

1.24 1.18 1.39 


| to increased production. 

Other exploration tempo is 
quickening. New drilling pro- 
grams include work by Marcon 
Mines, Rio Tinto’s Rix Atha- 
|baska Uranium Mines and the 
@ Deer Horn Mines started | Byrne group’s Rayrock Mines. 
milling last year, this year is} Cobalt, responsible for about 
expanding underground devel-| 20% of Canada’s 1960 output of 
opment to raise output rate. _—/ 32.3 million oz., looks at the free 
@ Siscoe Mines produced 1.4| world silver statistics in the 
million oz, last year, close to its; same optimistic light as bigger 
| all-time high, and with “‘com-| producers on both sides of the 
fortable” reserves looks ahead border. 





ST. CATHARINES TORONTO 


The appointment of A. G. Tibbitis as Vice President and 
General Manager of Plymouth Cordage Company of Canada, 
Ltd., has been announced by Mr. P. G, Krueger, President. 
Mr. Tibbitts will be in charge of all of the company's Cana- 


dian operations. 
SESS ens SSS 
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WELLAND, ONTARIO 


APPOINTMENTS 


G. A. BENNETT J. E. THOMSON 


G. A, Bennett has been appointed Plant Manager ond Is 
responsible for operating the Welland plant. 

J. E. Thomson has been transferred from General Sales te 
become Sales Manager of the company's synthetic and paper 
division. 


Consumption last year was) able price levels. 
319.3 million oz., while produc-| Should the U.S. dip into its 
tion of new silver was steady | 1,741 million oz. of treasury re- 
at about 200 million oz. -Some| serve silver, there would be im- 
150 million oz. remains in the| mediate pressure to unseat price 
U.S. free stocks bin. | from the pegged 9lc per oz. 

Even if secondary sources} Siscoe’s Lynch notes this sil- 
support the market to offset} ver, held at the monetary value 
dwindling U.S. stocks, produc-| price of $1.29, would have to 
ers say, price of this silver will) be sold at $1.29 unless Congress 
increase. | authorized a reduced price. If 

Such supplies, U.S. refiners} Congress did, he adds, it would 
Handy & Harman say, are al-| mean a $100 million loss for 
ways available but at unpredict- U.S. taxpayers. 


BRITISH OXYGEN SOLVES 


intricate stripping problem 


Recently, York Steel Construction Company needed steel beams for the construction of Aeroquay #1 at the new Toronto 
International Airport. The problem was this: how to fabricate these 38’ beams from available plate at their own shops in Toronto. 


Choice of the correct machine wasn’t easy—until British Oxygen’s Technical Department was called in for assistance. Using a 
Bison Pantograph as basic equipment, BOC developed a plate stripping machine that costs only one-quarter the price of conven- 
tional flame planers, is four times faster than crawler equipment, and offers substantial savings on materials used. 


If you have a problem—involving welding, metal planing or any allied difficulty—then BOC’s trained engineers and world-wide 
experience can help you. Our experts will be glad to supply technical advice on request. Simply contact British Oxygen or the 


local BOC dealer or distributor in your area. 


Coe 


Supplying Medical and Industrial Gases and Equipment throughout the World 


BRITISH OXYGEN CANADA ‘initez 


MONTREAL 





Will SIU Seal Iis 
wn Fate At Ottawa? 


OTTAWA (Staff) — The 
whole future in Canada of the 
tumultuous Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union will be at stake 
at the next meeting of the Can- 
ada Labor Relations Board here 
March 3. 

If the SIU fails to show up 
for that meeting — it didn’t at- 
tend last week’s hearing over a 
dispute involving it and the 
hard-luck ocean-going tug Me- 
lanie Fair — some labor au- 
thorities feel the March 3 date 
could signal the death knell of 
the union in this country. 

The board’s decision to hold 
a further hearing on 15 pre- 
viously heard but undecided 
cases involving the SIU grew 
out of testimony before the 
board in the case of the tug 
Melanie Fair. 

Best bet in union circles this 
week is that SIU will refuse to 
attend the March 3 hearing on 
the grounds it feels only a court 
of law is fit to handle the case. 

If this happened, SIU could 
be “tried” in absentia and ruled 
no longer a bona fide union. 

One crucial question: How 
many people will be prepared to 
give evidence when the chips 
are down? At least one seafarer 
who had offered to testify has 
since changed his mind. There 
could be others. 

No one would be happier to 
see a ruling against the union, 
FP is informed, than leaders of 
the Canadian Labor Congress, 
which ousted it for its raiding 
tactics in April /60, after having 
first suspended it in 1959. 

The labor source said he hopes 
this latest storm around the SIU 
will finally convince any Cana- 
dian employer not already con- 
vinced that it is bad business 
to sign a collective agreement 
with it. 

This situation has been com- 
ing to a head for a long time. 

It is no news that the SIU is 
a hard-fisted organization. 

But some shipping men point 
out there is little room for the 
more diplomatic forms of union 
management along the nation’s 
waterfronts, and that it would 
be naive to expect anything 
else, 

However, in the case of the 
SIU and its much publicized 
boss in Canada, Hal C. Banks, 
there are deeper and more 
troubling issues at hand. 


Banks has built up an im- 
pressive list of enemies since his 
arrival here from the U.S. in 
the late 1940s to rid Canada 
of the Red-leaning Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. 

For a while he enjoyed the 
enthusiastic support of Ottawa 
and many shipping lines. 

Today many of his political 
friends have either changed 
their minds or passed from the 
Ottawa scene. 

Shipping men, who welcomed 
Banks’ campaign to shake out 
the Communists, became disil- 
lusioned as they watched Can- 
ada’s merchant marine shrink 
to a considerable degree be- 
cause of substantial wage in- 
creases won by SIU. 

Perhaps the most telling loss 
of friends for Banks has been 
within the labor movement it- 
self. 

When he applied—unsuccess- 
fully — for Canadian citizen- 
ship a few years ago he had as 
character witnesses a bevy of 
Canadian Labor Congress big- 
wigs. But that was before the 
SIU was expelled from the CLC. 

Banks’ open support of an un- 
official U.K. seamen’s strike 
last summer cost him much of 
his support in the international 
transportation union fraternity, 
which has a powerful voice in 
shipping matters. 

He still has some friends — 
notably the Longshoremen and 
Teamsters. 

But the balance has swung 
heavily against him. 

And now his army of ill- 
wishers see their opportunity to 
put the SIU firmly on the spot. 
They hope the initial investiga- 
tion will be extended to take in 
the whole field of the union’s 
business activities, finances and 
tactics. 

As usual, right in the middle 
of the whole situation is the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Rail 
Transport and General Workers 
which engineered the SIU’s ex- 
pulsion from ‘the CLC, and is 
anxious to put the finishing 
touches to its work. 

The Melanie Fair case was 
outlined. at board hearing. 


UNION CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Canada Ltd. has 
increased by $500 the value of 
its scholarships and fellowships 
(to $2,500 and $2,000 respective- 
ly). Company each year distri- 


: butes 60 scholarships and four 


fellowships to students at 21 
Canadian universities. 


Skipper William Wharton of 
the Hamilton-based tug told of 
being beaten up on a midnight 
docking in Norfolk, Va., last 
summer after the SIU moved in 
to sign a collective bargaining 
agreement covering his 15-man 
crew. 

Capt. Wharton did not say it 
was SIU men who beat him up, 
only that three men jumped 
him in the dark as he returned 
to his tug. 

He said they did not speak'to 
him and that he could not 
identify them. All he heard was 
one of them say, “Let’s get out 
of here” as he was finally sink- 
ing toward unconsciousness. 

But next day he signed up 
with the SIU at a union office 
in Norfolk while SIU represen- 
tatives were apparently signing 
up his crew members back at 
the tug. 

The board is understood to 
attach particular significance to 
Capt. Wharton’s testimony 
about direct SIU interference 
both during the journey to, and 
the stay in, Norfolk. 

The trouble began almost as 
the Melanie Fair sailed from 
Hamilton on its way to Norfolk 
to tow in the wrecked tanker 
African Queen, raised after 
sinking in the Atlantic off Vir- 
ginia. 

On the eve of departure, 
Capt. Wharton and his crew had 
been negotiating an agreement 
with the CLC-backed Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers. But 
the agreement was not signed 
before the tug sailed. 


At every stop through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, said Whar- 
ton, the tug was met by a gang 
of SIU seamen “trying to say we 
were a British ship and the 
crew was getting low pay.” This, 
he said, was untrue. 


business agent had come to the 
dock and told him no other ship 
would help the Melanie Fair 
with the African Queen. 


Five independent tug owners 
had said they would help. But 
later they informed Wharton 
they could not. 


The board is understood to 
have attached special impor- 
tance to the fact no refutation 
was made of Wharton’s testi- 
| mony that the SIU had accused 
him in Norfolk of breaking a 
contract with it. 


Wharton said that not only 
had he no contract with the 
SIU, he had never been ap- 
proached by the SIU previous- 
ly about signing one. 

The SIU originally indicated 
to the board it planned to in- 
tervene in the case of the 
Melanie Fair, which ostensibly 
was only an application by the 
CBRT for the board’s ratifica- 
tion of it as bargaining agent 
for the tug’s crew. 

The SIU later withdrew and 
did not appear to answer before 
the board any of Capt. Whar- 
ton’s statements. 

It wrote the board that it 
categorically denies “the allega- 
tions and innuendos” in the 
CBRT affidavit. 

In announcing the March 3 
hearing the board said it was 
“disturbed” by the Wharton 
testimony of roughhouse tactics. 

FP learned the board has 
some additional evidence and 
has heard reports of further 
questionable practices. 

It has not jumped to any con- 
clusions, but it does want to 
know more about such things as 
SIU membership lists in some or 
all of the 15 cases to be re- 
opened March 3. 

‘The cases involve 12 shipping 
companies, three unions and 258 





engineers, deck officers and sea- | 


| men — plus the SIU. 
Also influencing the board’s 


decision to re-open the unde-} 


cided certification cases was its 
experience in the case of the 
Halifax tug operator, Founda- 
tion Maritime Ltd. 

Last November the SIU ap- 
plied for certification as 
bargaining agent for some 60 
employees aboard this com- 
pany’s 10 tugs. The application 
Was opposed by the CBRT, on 
grounds it already represented 
the employees involved. 

In rejecting the SIU bid the 
board in January said it ac- 
cepted evidence that certain 
persons claimed by the SIU to 
be included in its majority 
representation of 
|“have not in fact paid union 


On arrival at Norfolk an SIU | 








employees | 


dues or admission fees” in ac- | 


———jcordance with legal require- | 


ments. 
The board said further that it 
was “not satisfied that the mem- 


| 


bership records of the (SIU) | 


submitted in this case may be 
relied upon as evidence that the 
| application has a majority of | 
employees.’ 


The board does not believe it 
has authority to conduct any 
wholesale investigation of SIU 
activities in Canada, That’s not 
what the March 3 hearings will 
be. 

It has been called to seek 
further testimony on the indi- 
vidual cases involved. before 
making a final decision on each 
of them. 


than the next largest magazine. 


New Mibisen Read Rabe 


New fo govern fiaeen food 
aelchouden . einer 
handling 


distribution in Shui a Glebe 

The question has been hang- 
ing fire for some time as indus- 
try and federal government offi- 
cials gathered facts and figures. 

Now, regulations are moving 
closer to official adoption in the 
U. S. 

This would tend to spur 
Canadian action. 

At present, frozen foods are 
covered by the general regula- 
tions of the Food & Drug Direc- 
torate which apply to all food 


Coming from Ottawa Soon? 


products. But there are no rules 
ae designed for frozen 


“a new would 
likely deal mainly with the bac- 
teriological content of products. 
_ Studies have indicated that 
conditions of preparation and 
distribution in both U. S. and 
Canada sometimes “fall short of 
what is desirable,” one food 
scientist says. 

Temperatures in transport 
vehicles, retail outlets and 
warehouses are sometimes 
higher than the “desirable top 
limit” of 0 deg. F., he says. 
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Secondary Industry Adds to the List_ 


With total exports of 
$5,300 million in 1960, 
Canada continued to hold 
her place among the top 
five exporting nations in 
the world. 

Raw materials — wheat, 
minerals, forest products 
— and _  semi-processed 
products — such as wood 
pulp — continued to make 
up more than 60% of 
those exports. 

But Canada’s secondary 
manufacturing industry 
has been moving slowly 
but strongly into a more 
diversified export field. 

Canadian quality and 
styling of consumer goods 
and appliances are finding 
increasing favor in world 
raarkets. 

Precision machines built 


offered by more Canadian 
companies, in the nation’s 
drive to broaden its export 
base. 


Here’s, a rundown on Cana- 
dian secondary manufactures 
for export. They fall mostly 
into these classes: 

@ Chemical products. 

@ Mineral and metal prod- 
ucts. 

@ Wood products. 

@ Food products. 

@ Another class of exports 
which betokens a highly de- 
veloped secondary industry 
but which is not strictly a 
“product”: engineering serv- 
ices. 

Canada’s chemica] industry 
had its origin in the need for 
explosives to open ‘up the 
country, and fertilizers to as- 
sist Canadian agriculture. 

This first stage was follow- 
ed by the development of in- 
organic chemicals, primarily; 
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able increase in organic chem- 
ical production in the postwar 
period, particularly in the 
petrochemical field. 

Today Canada has a widely 
diversified chemicals and al- 
lied products industry consist- 
ing of heavy chemicals (acids, 
bases and salts as well as 
many heavy organic chemi- 
cals), fertilizers, medicines 
and pharmaceuticals, paints 
and varnishes, primary plas- 
tics, soaps, Washing com- 
pounds and cleaning prepara- 
tions, toilet preparations, 
vegetable oils, ink, adhesives, 
polishes and dressings, com- 
pressed gases, tar distillation 
and miscellaneous chemical 
products such «as_ synthetic 
rubber, explosives and insecti- 
cides, dry colors, matches and 
many other smaller groups. 

Chemical exports amount to 
about $125 million a year, or 
15% of production. 

The acid, alkali and salt 
group is the largest in terms 
of value of production, 
with pharmaceuticals, paints, 
cleaning compounds, plastics, 
fertilizers and synthetic rub- 
ber following in that order. 

The primary plastics group 
showed the largest percentage 
increase during the past dec- 
ade and is expected to con- 
tinue to grow at a rapid rate. 

Canada’s capacity te pro- 
duce low density polyethylene 
is in the process of being 
doubled to provide for over 
100 million lb. a year. Two 
other plants being constructed 
will produce high density 
polyethylene. 

Other new plants under 
construction will provide pro- 
duction for the first time of 
such items as sodium cyanide, 
maleic anhydride, potassium 
hydroxide and the new anti- 
biotics. 

Canada is one of the world’s 
principal mineral suppliers. 
She ranks first in the produc- 
tion of nickel and asbestos and 
60.3% and 46.3% respectively 
of world production. She is 
second in uranium, platinum, 
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cadmium, aluminum, cobalt, 
zine, titanium and gypsum and 
is among the top five suppliers 
of gold, silver, iron ore, cop- 


‘per and lead. 


Total Canadian mineral pro- 
duction has rocketed from 
$500 million in 1945 to about 
$2,500 million last year. Ex- 
port sales of mineral products 
were $1,972: million in 1959. 

Among the specialized min- 
eral products which Canada 
offers are these: 
> Tool steels, high speed and 
mining drill steels, machinery 
steels, special purpose and 
stainless steels. 
> Complete rolling machines, 
gas separation plants. 
> Rare minerals associated 
with advance studies in space 
and nuclear technology, ie., 
spodumene, anblygonite, ledi- 
tolite, gallium, aplite, beryl 
and tantalum-niobium. 
> Thorium and thorium mas- 
tera alloys used in the pro- 


TO INDUSTRY 


Capital requirements of corpora- 
tions usually change with busi- 
ness conditions. Plant expansion, 


or more working capital often 
mean more profits. 


We shall be pleased to discuss 
methods of providing additional 
funds for your particular need, 
without cost or obligation to you. 





duction of magnesium alloy 
components for missile and 
aircraft parts. 


> Electrolytic cells, ball bear- 
ings, high precision aircraft 
engine bearings, aircraft en- 
gines, plus a wide variety of 
custom built precision ma- 
chinery. 

The largest single Canadian 
industry is that producing 
pulp and paper. Value of pro- 


duction — $1,500 million of 
+--+ 


To Sell the Canadian 
market, use a CANADIAN 
Advertising Agency 


which $1,100 million is ex- 
ported. 

Wood and timber exports 
include many _ sophisticated 
products — plywood of many 
kinds and finishes, hardwood 
flooring, exterior cladding, 
canoes and boats of many 


kinds and sizes. 

Canada’s production of agri- 
cultural and food products 
now runs at the rate of $900 
million a year. Of this, more 
than half is exported. 

One group of Canadian food 
products which has won re- 
nown in recent years is frozen 
fruits and vegetables. 

All sorts of vegetables, from 
peas and beans to corn and 
French fried potatoes, and a 
wide variety of fruits, from 
blueberries and strawberries 
to cherries and raspberries are 


now frozen for home con- 
sumption and export. 
Other foods for export: 

@ Canned, frozen, fresh and 
pickled fish. 

@ Cheese, butter, unsweeten- 
ed preserved milk, honey, 
canned meats, frozen “din- 


ners”; canned vegetables, to- 
mato. juice, canned _ soups, 
dried fruit, sauces and catsup, 
pickles, potato flakes, canned 
or dry macaroni and spaghetti. 
@ Sweetened canned and fro- 
zen fruit; frozen cakes and 
pies; biscuits, confectionary 
and chocolates, jams, jellies. 
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’ I extend greetings to the many readers 
of the special overseas edition of The Financial 
Z Post. 
5 
) Designed primarily to acquaint foreign 
. business men with the possibilities of doing more 
| business with Canada, The Report carries much 
information on our economic development and 
’ provides a better understanding of Canada's 
7 ability to fill many demands for a wide variety 
of products. 
| The Report on Canada strives to achieve 
another basic purpose - an increase in international 
understanding and good will and for all of these 
reasons I commend the publishers on the task of 
interpreting Canada to our neighbours around the 
world. 
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By HON. GEORGE HEES 
Minister of 
Trade and Commerce 

Canada is the fourth trading 
nation in the world, after the 
United States, the United 
‘Kingdom and Germany, and 
is making every effort to pro- 
vide from her storehouse of 
primary and secondary ma- 
terials those required in ever- 
increasing volume by other 
countries. 

The Overseas Edition of 
“The Financial Post” serves a 
useful purpose in providing its 
readers in many lands with a 
better understanding of condi- 
tions that contribute to the 
economic stability of Canada. 

I trust, therefore, that busi- 
nessmen who receive this 
publication will take time out 
from their labors to read the 
articles they consider may 
prove helpful in establishing 
closer relations with this 
country. 

Reports from many of our 
trade commissioners indicate 
that much interest has been 
aroused among businessmen 
in their respective territories 
in the Export Trade Promo- 
tion Conference, which was 
held in Ottawa last December. 

Arrangements were made to 
summon home 110 trade com- 
missioners from forty - nine 
countries, in order that they 
could be interviewed by rep- 
resentatives of Canadian firms 
that wish to expand their ex- 
port sales throughout the 
world, or seek information 
that might encourage them to 
explore market opportunities 
for products they had never 
previously sold abroad. 

More than 1,100 firms 
sought interviews with our 
trade commissioners, and a 
total of 10,500 were scheduled 
over a two-week period. 

I consider this the most in- 
spiring and enthusiastic gath- 
ering of businessmen and gov- 
ernment officials ever held in 


Canada in an effort to arouse | 


interest in securing a larger 
proportion of the world mar- 
ket for Canadian products. 

More than one in five of the 
firms that sent representatives 
to Ottawa had never previ- 
ously considered the expert 
field as a possible outlet for 
their merchandise. 

Trade commissioners re- 
turned to their posts impressed 
by the knowleage that a re- 
juvenated commercial com- 
munity is prepared to take ad- 
vantage of their services in 
securing agents to handle new 
lines, or old lines that were 
either discontinued or never 
before offered in some mar- 
kets of the world. 

It is safe to say that many 
countries will be invaded by 
more Canadians with order 
books than have been seen in 
the past. 

While most Canadian busi- 
nessmen who visited Ottawa 
were primarily interested in 
exploring sales opportunities, 
they realized that trade is a 
two-way street, and that Can- 
ada must be prepared to buy 
the products of other lands. 

Our imports in 1959 had a 
velue of $5,519 million, which 
gives some idea of the market 
provided by a country with a 
population -< only 18,000,000. 

It is eviden:. that, as a result 
of interest aroused all across 
Canada in this trade promo- 





tion coriference, an export phi- 
losophy is taking form in the 
land. 


Canada’s 


Department of 


Trade and Commerce is par- 
ticipating to an ever increas- 
ing extent in international 
trade fairs, which enable in- 
terested Canadian firms to 
introduce their products to 
consumers in the countries 
concerned. 

These fairs also afford trade 
commissioners an opportunity 
to enlarge the range of their 
acquaintance, as they welcome 
inquiries, more especially from 
businessmen who are inter- 
ested in Canada as a source of 
supply. 

As Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, I trust readers of 
these columns will visit the 
Canadian stand at trade fairs 
in which we are represented, 
and will make themselves 
known to our trade commis- 
sioners. 

An inquiry may prove to be 
the key to a gateway through 
which a profitable movement 
of merchandise can pass. 


If You Want Advice 
Consult This Office 


To buy from or sell to Can- 
ada the best place to start is 
the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in Ottawa. 

The department’s whole 
purpose is to promote the ex- 
port trade and to encourage 
the domestic commerce of 
Canada. 


A Canadian firm wishing to 
establish an agency connection 
abroad need only supply the 
department with full informa- 
tion on each product or service 
involved. It then goes into ac- 
tion. 

The department’s tradc com- 
missioner service, represented 
in 49 countries, is trained to 
investigate suitable prospects, 
introduce the Canadian prod- 
uct or service to them and de- 
termine their interest in rep- 
resenting the Canadian firm. 

Besides bringing together 
Canadian businessmen with 
foreign agents interested in 
handling their products, the 
departinent also works as a 
liaison between foreign buyers 
and Canadian exporters, 

It keeps up to date a list 
of the things made in Canada, 
where they can be purchased, 
prices, delivery times and 
other essential information. 

Want information on mar- 
kets in Canada? Write the de- 
partment’s Commodities 
Branch in Ottawa. 

With the Industrial Devel- 
opment and Small Business 
Branches, it provides current 
domestic market information 
in their respective fields. 

A main source of basic mar- 
ket information is the depart- 
ment’s Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

It publishes about 1,700 is- 
sues of weekly, monthly, quar- 
terly and annual reports each 
year containing a wealth of 
information on the economic, 
educational and social scene. 

Help in establishing a new 
business in Canada can be ob- 
tained from the department’s 
Industrial Develoument 
Branch. 

Through its contccts with 
other federal government 
agencies, provincial, regional 
and municipal bodies and pri- 
vate development agencies, it 
can advise on suitable loca- 
tions. 

It can advise on the avail- 
ability of raw materials, power 
and other production and mar- 
keting factors. 

Foreign businessmen want- 
ing to trade in Canada need to 
know about Canada’s labeling 


laws. This information can be 
obtained from the depart- 
ment’s S.endards Branch. 
Canadian law provides for 
the development of regulations 
to ensure true labeling of par- 
ticular products, and for the 
development of specifications 
for use of a national mark. 
Where regulations are in 
force, supervision is maintain- 
ed by the department to en- 


‘sure compliance. 


Regulations for true label- 
ing indicate how labeling shall 
be done if claims for content 
or quality are made, and those 
for a national mark inciude 
appropriate specifications and 
how the mark is to be used. 

Industrialists and others 
outside Canada who are inter- 
ested in having their products 
turned out in Canada under li- 
cence can rind help in arrang- 
ing this through the depart- 
ment’s Industrial Development 
Branch. 

It regularly publishes bul- 
letins of carefully screened 
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All informed Shippers specify the 


DIRECT 






——. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


LAKE ONTARIO 
CATHARINES 
MAGARA FALLS 


via the SEAWAY and the» 
Port of HAMILTON Canada 


FOR ALL SHIPMENTS TO OR FROM SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


e Greatest tonnage among Canadian 
RICH INDUSTRIAL- Lake Ports. 
MM e Modern = sprinkler-protected general 
co ERCIAL- cargo terminals. 
AGRICULTURAL © Heavy lifts to 80 tons available. 
HEARTLAND @ Shipside connections to 3 major rail- 


roads. 


OF CANADA . 


Hub of modern 
work, 


THE HAMILTON HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


super-highway net- 





proposals for manufacture un- 
der license, subcontract or 
joint venture. 

The Trade and Commerce 
Department is also a good 
place to start for businessmen 
outside Canada who want to 
buy Canadian products. 

The department’s Commodi- 
ties Branch exists primarily to 
keep up to date on all that’s 
made, grown or otherwise pro- 
duced ii; Canada. 

Whatever the product a 
foreign businessman is inter- 
ested in, if he writes that 
branch of the department it 
will be able to say whether it 
is produced in Canada and 
who produces it. 

It can say the quantity 


available, the cost, the ship- 
ping expense and the time re- 
quired for delivery. 

Foreign buyers visiting Can- 
ada are especially welcomed 
by the department on their 
arrival. 

It can then determine what 
products the foreign buyer is 
interested in and help arrange 
his travels in Canada accord- 
ing to the location of the like- 
liest suppliers. 

The Industrial Development 
Branch can prove useful to 
foreign businessmen interested 
in producing Canadian prod- 
ucts under license or other ar- 
rangements. 

For a tist of Canadian trade 
officials abroad, turn to p. 42. 





25 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


British Columbia. 


} 
Operates a Lead-Zinc-Silver mine at New Denver, 


OTHER INTERESTS: 


® controlled by Violamac— KAM-KOTIA PORCU- 
PINE MINES LIMITED is currently installing 
an 800-ton concentrator on its copper property in 
the Kamiskotia district of Ontario. Production is 


@ controlled by Violamac—CONSOLIDATED 


GOLDEN ARROW MINES LIMITED is conduct- 


scheduled for April, 1961. 


ing a surface diamond drilling program on its 
Gold property in the Kenora district. High Grade 
values have been obtained over good widths. 


VIOLAMAC MINES LIMITED 


holds a substantial interest in Dickenson Mines Limited 


. Annual Report available on request 
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BEACON-TOPPED TOWER 
OF THE ROYAL BANK'S 
HEAD OFFICE BUILDING 
IN MONTREAL 
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Big in number of branches (over 1,000), assets (exceeding $4 billion) and 
in breadth of service, The Royal Bank of Canada’s facilities are truly 
international in scope. 


‘‘Royal’’ branches operate coast to coast in Canada, through the Carib- 
bean area and South America. The bank has important offices in New 
York, London and Paris. The bank also maintains close and cordial 
relations with leading banks the world over. Thus the Royal Bank pro- 
vides a natural avenue through which to conduct your banking or to 
explore opportunities anywhere. 


Assistance to those planning expansion, both in Canada and elsewhere, 
is provided by the bank's Commercial-Industrial Development officers. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Head Office: 360 St. James St. West, Montreal, Canada 
London, England: 6 Lothbury, E.C.2 and 2 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Paris: 3 rue Scribe, Paris 
New York: 68 William Street, New York 6 
Representatives: Chicago, Dallas, Havana and Hong Kong 





CAPITAL FUNDS: $292,000,000 ASSETS EXCEED 4 BILLION DOLLARS 





Specialized Services 
Trade Representation 
Import-Export Regulations 
Letters of Credit 
Collections 

Remittances 

Factory Sites 


Business Introductions 


FOR WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


MEMORANDUM BEtaTING TO FJ 


» CARRYING 
> ON BUSINESS } 
IN CANADA | 


Wn Se70s Sant GF camsen 
en mes conn 





For a copy of our 
Memorandum, “Carrying 
on Business in Canada", 
write, The Royal Bank of 
Canada, Commercial- 
Industrial Development, 
Head Office, Montreal; 
or to any of our offices 
in London, Paris or 

New York, 








‘Business Upturn 


But 1961 Gains May be Small 


Half a century of rapid 
economic growth in Can- 
ada has given Canadians a 
standard of living second 
only to that in the U.S. — 
and prospects are that 
Canada will hold its place 
for a long time to come as 
one of the richest markets 
in the world. 

But in this highly pros- 
perous state, one new 
development is caysing 
much controversy: The 
usual swings in business 
activity are now taking 
place around an upward 
trend line that is flatter 
now than it was in the 
first 10 years after World 
War II. 


Canadian business activity 
at the beginning of 1961 was 
sharply different from that of 
a year earlier. 

It was clear that the econ- 
omy was well into its fourth 
recession of the postwar years 
whereas a year before national 
output, industrial production, 
corporate profits and business 
spending were all running at 
record levels. 

A slowing rate of inventory 
accumulation early in 1960 
and finally + substantial in- 
ventory liquidation tipped the 
economy into. recession. 

The effects of this on pro- 
duction and employment were 
made more serious by declines 
in business spending on new 
plant and machinery. 

Few analysts of business 
activity will predict exactly 
how much the downturn will 
slow the economy, or precisely 
when bottom will be reached, 
but most expect that business 
will improve markedly by 
mid-year 1961 or _ shortly 
thereafter. 

The inventory adjustment is 
considered to be in an ad- 
vanced stage and balance in 
inventory holdings, then 
buildup, will move the Cana- 
dian economy toward another 
expansionary period. 

This recession, however, has 
created much controversy in 
Canada because it is a decline 
which has been superimposed 
or a protracted period of 
slackness and sluggishness. 

Since 1956, the Canadian 
economy has been growing less 
rapidly than in earlier postwar 
years when international de- 
mand for Canadian products 
was greater. Gross national 
product, in total, has been ris- 
ing — but put on a per capita 
basis, and deflated for price 
increases, it has been declining 
slightly since the mid-1950s. 

The result: Unemployment 
which, by winter 1961, was 
higher than at any point since 
the 1930s. Adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, 8% of the 
Canadian labor force was un- 
employed as 1961 began — a 
postwar peak. 

The slowdown in Canada’s 
economic activity became ap- 
parent in the second quarter 
of 1960 when GNP, seasonal 
factors considered, declined 
1.6% -— the first decrease 
since 1957. Business spending 
declined by 4%, spending on 
housing fell by 18% — and 
corporation profits, which 
dropped 11%, suffered the 
biggest decline of any quarter 
in many years. 

Later figures show that the 


sharpest part of the decline 
was over by mid-year 1960 
and some stability reappeared 
in a few of the leaaing busi- 
ness indicators over the last 
months of the year. 


Like GNP, industrial output 
declined during the second 
quarter of 1960 and by year- 
end was running 3%-4% be- 
low the peaks reached in Jan- 
uary, 1960. 


Some modest recovery is 
expected in the early months 
o* 1961, although the previous 
record probably will not be 
regained until mid-1961 or 
later. 


For Canadians, the most 
worrisome aspect of the pre- 
sent recession is the decline in 
manufacturing production and 
employment. Although total 
industrial output dropped only 
3%-4% during 1960, -he 
manufacturing component of 
the index declined by 7%, 
with durable output down 
11% and non-durable produc- 
tion off 3-4%. Primary iron 


and steel, motor vehicle parts, - 


some appliances and telecom- 
munication equipment makers 
were among the hardest hit. 


Throughout the last half of 
1960 there were declines in 
employment in the manufac- 
turing industries. Only in the 
lighter service industries were 
employment opportuni- 
ties growing — and the de- 
mand was for women. Unem- 
ployment among men _ rose 
fairly consistently in 1960. 


The implication of higher 
unemplo; ment among male 
workers is this: Smaller in- 
crease in total personal in- 
come, a factor tending to slow 
down business over the long 
run. 


When, however, the Cana- 
dian economy is compared 
with economies outside North 
America, its recession is, es- 
sentially, stagnation at a high 
and fairly prosperous level. 


As noted, production fell off 
and unemployment rose dur- 
ing 1960 because of cutbacks 
in inventories and capital out- 
lays. 


But GNP after a brief pause 
in 1960, rose again during the 
later part of the year. In total, 
GNP averaged a 2% gain dur- 
ing the “recession” year. 


It is éxpected that a similar 
or slightly larger increase will 
take place in 1961. This means 
GNP should pass the $36,000 
million mark this year. 

One reason for this growth 
is the fact that, despite over- 


, all recession, personal incomes 


still tend to rise in total. In 
part, this is due to the counter- 
balancing effect of “transfer” 
payments from governments 
to individuals such as unem- 
ployment insurance. Other se- 
curity payments such as old 
age pensions and baby bonuses 
have also contributed more 
and more to personal incomes 
in recent years. 

For example, these pay- 
ments contributed only 6% to 
personal incomes in 1945 but 
by 1960, the average was up 
to 11% or more. 

As a result of higher income, 
consumer spending will rise 
slowly in 1961 — in total if 
not on a per capita basis. This 
will provide the 1961 Canadian 
economy with a major source 
of strength which is e reassur- 
ing prospect for both Cana- 


dian producers and non-Cana- 
dian exporters. 


If the Canadian market is a 
prosperous market, it is also 
true that it is a market which 
is growing less rapidly than 
in the past. For example, in 
the last period of expansion, 
early 1958 to early 1960, per- 
sonal income increased by 
5.5% whereas in the previous 
expansion 1954-56, the gain 
was twice as great or 10.5%. 


The underlying richness of 
the market, however, is shown 
by these facts: Personal after- 
tax income has doubled in the 
last decade while prices have 
advanced only 26%. 


At the same time, “discre- 
tionary” income, or -vhat is 
left over after paying for the 
necessities of life, has gone up 
by a remarkable 160%. 


Behind the slower growth in 
Canada lie two basic trends: 
(1) Exports are not contrib- 
uting as much to national in- 
come currently as they did in 
the earlier postwar years when 
international demand for 
North American products was 
very high. 

Canada’s foreign sales now 
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GORDON S. ADAMSON & ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, INSTITUTIONAL 
BUILDINGS 


TORONTO 


52 ST. CLAIR AVE. E. 


bring in some 19% of national 
income as against 25% a de- 
cade ago. At the same time, 
the rate of family formation 
is slower than in earlier post- 
war years because of low birth 
rates in the late 1930s and 
early 1940s. As a result, de- 
mand for housing and a wide 
range of consumer goods is 
growing less rapidly. 


. Exports were, however, one 
of the brighter spots in the 
Canadian economy in 1960. 
Sales to the U. K., to other 
commonwealth countries, to 
Japan, were all up at least 
18% over 1959 totals, and this 
more than offset declines in 
Canadian sales in the U. S. 


The over-all gain in 1960 
was about 6%. But with slower 
business in the U. S. and to 
some extent in Europe, it is 
doubtful if Canada’s 1961 ad- 
vance in foreign sales will be 
up more than 2%-3%, if that. 


Other recent highlights in 
Canadian business activity: 


WA. 5-4556 








@ As 1961 began, Canadian 
consumer prices were averag- 


ing about 1% above year-' 


before levels while wholesale 
prices remained relatively un- 
changed. 


@ The Canadian dollar drop- 
ped from 105c U. S. to 100c 
U. S. during the course of 1960. 


@ Generally prevailing inter- 
est rates declined only slightly 
during the year and the central 
bank pursued a policy of rela- 
tive restraint on the credit 
front. 


@ The government stepped up. 


its winter works program to 
offset unemployment, running 
a bigger-than-expected deficit 
as a counter-recession move. 


@ Imports in 1960 held very 
close indeed to 1959 levels and, 
with higher exports, Canada’s 
usual deficit on commodity 
trade was about $100 million, 
or one-quarter as large as it 
was in 1959. 





The world of business at your fingertips 





Whether your interests lie in West Coast fishing, Alberta oil, 
tea from China, or china from Staffordshire, you’re invited to 
take advantage of the international services of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. All it takes is a telephone call to your nearest 
branch, or a letter to The Bank of Nova Scotia, Business 
Development Department, at 44 King Street West, Toronto. 
Within a very short space of time you'll have the important 
business information or advice you need. For, through its 
international network of offices and correspondents, The 
Bank of Nova Scotia keeps in close touch with business in 
every sphere, and is always ready to offer you experienced 
counsel on financial problems—anywhere. 


@ Each month the bank reports on some topic of current 
economic interest in its Monthly Review. You can obtain free 
copies regularly by sending your name and address to: The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Economics Dept. WWR-61, 44 King 
Street West, Toronto 1. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


A NETWORK OF OFFICES ACROSS CANADA AND IN LONDON, NEW 
YORK, CHICAGO, JAMAICA, PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
BAHAMAS, TRINIDAD, BARBADOS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


Trust Companies: The Bank of Nova Scotia Trust Company (Bahamas) Limited, Nassau 
The Bank of Nova Scotia Trust Company of New York 
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WHAT CANADA BUYS AND SELLS 
agricultural & vegetable products MMII 15.6” 


animals & animal products se 6% 


“==-; wood, its products & paper 


EXPORTS 
(11 mos.1960 


$4,835 million 
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IMPORTS 
(9 mos.1960 


$4,102 million 
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non-metallic minerals & products - 6.3% 
chemicals & allied products a 4.6% 


miscellaneous a 1.4% 
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anada as a Market 


Canada’s trade in 1960 came 
to $10,891 million. 

Exports were an estimated 
$5,395 million, imports were 
about $5,495 million. 

It illustrates Canada’s place 
as a major trading nation. 

The country is a leading sup- 
plier of farm products, fish, 
primary and _ semi-processed 
minerals and metals, and for- 
est products. 


Manufacturers of a wide 
variety of products and ma- 
terials are now more conscious 
of world markets, more aware 
of demand and requirements 
in other countries, more in- 
terested in designing goods 
specifically for sucn markets. 


As a market for goods from 
other nations, Canada con- 
tinues to import a wide selec- 
tion of industrial and consum- 


er products — much of it in 
manufactured form. 

There are many sources of 
information if you wish to 
learn what Canadian products 
would fill your needs. 


The Canadian government 
maintains several offices 
abroad, staffed by trade com- 
missioners. 

Since they are interested in 
promoting Canadian trade, 


Specialists in barter and contra-purchase 


transactions for commodities, 


materials and 


bulk 


semi-fabricated products 


LEWIS, KEEFER & PENFIELD LIMITED 


132 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 


they ere ready sources of data 
on Canadian production for the 


interested buyer of agent 
abroad. 

_ In addition, the province of 
Ontario — where the bulk of 


- Canadian manufacturing ca- 


pacity is located — maintains 
offices in the U.S. and in Brit- 
ain (at Ontario House, Lon- 


don). 
At Ottawa, e large staff 
within the Department of 


Trade and Commerce services 
the various aspects of foreign 
trade — including arrange- 
ments for exhibits at exhibi- 
tions abroad, commodity in- 
formation of all kinds, 

Many exporting Canadian 
firms are members of the Ca- 
nadian Exporters Association 
in Montreal. This association 
distributes a complete list of 
its member firms each year, 
containing the products offered 
by each. 

As a market, Canada offers 
several attractions, 

It can be explored or tested 
on a regional basis before 
large-scale commitments are 
made. 

This is one way of overcom- 
ing the obvious problems of 
distance, and the existence of 





Special Shoes 
For TV Aerials 


A Dutch - Canadian televi- 
sion aeria) rigger; has suc- 
ceeded in producing somati'ng 
many of his colleagues dream 
about. 

harl Schenk, 22, of Orillia, 
Ont. has devised a pair of 
auxiliary shoes that enable him 
to walk up a 1%-in. television 
aerial to 60-ft. heights with- 
out a safety belt. 

His invention speeds aerial 
repair work by ., to /5%. 


—- 


two languages and two cul- 
tures. 

One way to enter the market 
is to work with an existing 
manufacturer here under lic- 
ense arrangement. Many sec- 
ondary firms are interested in 
such arrangements. 

There are also many agents, 
brokerg and major retailers 
and wholesalers who handle 
imported lines of products. 

One organization in this field 
is the Canadian Importers and 
Traders Association in To- 
ronto. Its members are firms 
and individuals engaged in 
selling imported products to 
the Canadian market. 











NEW BRUNSWICK 


in New Brunswick. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


New Brunswick 


CANADA 


is taking giant strides in its long range plan to provide 


more POWER 


Now, more than ever, New Brunswick has a plentiful 


supply of dependable low-cost power. 





Whether your need is for expansion or decentralization 
this province has many advantages to offer — 

Transportation by truck, ship or plane — an ample 

reservoir of reliable labour — attractive building sites 


and room to grow in medium size cities and towns. 


» 


All this and more is waiting for you 











Retail Spending Steady 


Competition in Canatlian re- 
tailing hes been growing Keex- 


© Downtown cily sieres con- 


z 


which ere bought for 


It reflects @ dower pace of 
house building in Canadas 

In total, retail sales for 1960 
were probably shout $16,100 
Million, not much changed 
from the 1959 level of $16,149 
million. 

In the first 10 months of 
1960, sales in grocery and food 
stores rose 24%, in depart- 
ment stores by 12%, veriety 
stores 56.3%, shoe stores 24%. 

There were alse moderate 
gains in men’s, women's and 
family clothing stores. 
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OSseting these gaims wert 
Getines of 24% among moto 
cor Gediers, 29% br baviwa 
Stores, 112% among inne 
vné @uiiding material Gedles: 
62% % feeuitwe sivces ané 
62% ix id 

Retailing coulimues 10 
phasze promyieon 

The sous: coutrovesial far- 
‘or bere is the discomm or 
trafing stamp, 2 coupun whict 
is Given to shoppers wm relator 
te the size of purchase. 

The stamps are redeemabic 
for presuswe soerchanduse frors 
Cutnpeiuet vpersiung tue slamyp 
plans 

Oppediien ts stamps has 
come {rem sanzll independent 
merchants, from 2 large con- 
sumer orgemizeiion 2nd from 
some politace] sources, particu- 
lastly im Western Canada 

Three of the wesiern prov- 
noes heave legislation which 
apparently bans stamp plens as 
they are now operete’ 

However, the Supreme 
Coust of Canada has ruled in 
faver of the common type of 
siamp plan used by most lerge 
stores 

They are used extensively — 
but not by 21) mejor stores — 
in Ontario, Quebec and the At- 
lantic provinces 

In 1960, the Gxt of what 
may be a chain of duty-free 
shops was opened 2t 2 Cana- 
Gian-.S. border centre 

The shop, under existing 
law, can sell umpeorted products 
te U.8. visitors minus import 
duties and Canadian sales and 
excise taxes. 

Bome retailers fear that they 
may lose sume tourist business 
to such shops, should they 
prove successiulL 

Small retail stores expect to 


erm- 


benefit from 2 mew lew just 
passed by the Canadian parlia- 
ment 


a his m provides iar 
2 government guacamee on 
loans mp io $25,002, mate by 
sma:l businesses from barks. 
A small busimess is Gefiimed as 
one whose ¢-ust aunudl rer- 
enue dees not exceed $250,000. 
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The loans ave repayable over 
@ period of up to 10 years 

One source in the retailing 
Geld estimates that 13,000 re- 
tailers migtt take advantage of 
these loans io mudernize or ez- 
pand 

‘ore hours in Canade have 
Changed over recent years 

Bousewives who work have 
been 2 mazjor Teason ior siores 
remaining open on week 
nights, particularly Thursdzy 
and Friday mighis 

There is more “family shep- 
paeg” them ever before. And 
consumers expect to shop for 
many different types of prod- 
ucis at one place 
one basis the 
growth of shopping centres in 
the outskirts of major cities. 
Each centre has a variety of 
stores grouped together for 
easy access, and for easy park- 
ing 

In the downtown centres of 
big cities, retailers continue to 
battle the drawing power of 
the suburban centres. 

More and more, they are co- 
operating with one another 
and with city officials to re- 
juvenate or remodel the city’s 
centre. 

Object is te provide more 
car parking, more pleasant 
shopping conditions, easier flow 
of car traffic on streets. 

One of the urban experi- 


This is for 








How you can profit 
from this unique Canadian Service 


Here's news that will help you profit! Week-by- 
week reading of The Financial Post will keep 
you informed about business and investments 


across Canada. 


The Financial Post is your weekly passport to tour the bustling 
Canadian business scene, It will bring you firsthand information 
about Canada’s natural resources, industrial development and 


economic growth, 


The Financial Post is Canada’s most complete business informa- 
tion service, Its editors specialize in interpreting business news. 
They will tell you what lies ahead for business throughout Can- 
ada; what business and labour leaders are thinking; what the 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
in Canada, 1 year $8 


elsewhere, 1 year $9 


Payment may be made in 
Sterling to our London 


office: 


Maclean-Hunter Limited, 
30 Old Burlington St., 
London W.1, 


England. 
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CANADIAN AERO SERVICE LIMITED 


PORTHCEAS SLT ELE Ceatettes 
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BROCHURE TELLS WHERE TO USE 


AIR SURVEYS FOR ENGINEERING NEEDS 


: 


Like to have more information 
about new photogrammetric 
methods and instruments which 
have proved useful to engineers 


on location and design projects 


.. town and regional] planning 

. . power development... air- 
port expansion and other large 
programs? 


Now, a new 52-page Canadian 
Aero Service brochure reports 
new developments in pre-engi- 
neering services. It covers: 


routes and site locations, re- 
connaissance surveys, prelim- 
inary locations and design, and 
detailed air photo analysis. It 
also deals with final location 
and design and determination 
of cross sections and earth 
work quantities by photogram- 
metric methods. 


For your FREE copy of the 
new brochure, write today to 
Canadian Aero Service Ltd., 
348 Queen Street, Ottawa 4, 
Canada. 


Canadian aero service ita. 


+ 


CALGARY * TORONTO * 





ments: To establish a shopping 
mall where car traffic is elim- 
inated. 

A temporary mall was judg- 


OTTAWA ®* 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


ed a success in Ottawa last 
year. A permanent mall has 
been opened in London, an- 
other Ontario city. 


outlook is for Canadian investment. If you do business with 
Canada through branch offices; if you export or import, you'll 
find The Financial Post invaluable. 


It will tell you about business trends, foreign trade develop- 


ments and the growing market there is for more goods. If you 
invest in Canadian securities, you will profit from The Financial 
Post. It will keep you informed about the investment outlook 


and give you the most complete stock quotations available on 


The Financial Post 


481 University Avenue, 


Toronto 2, Canada 


Canadian securities. 


For profitable information about business in Canada, subscribe 
to The Financial Post today. Use the convenient order form 
below or send us a letter. 


Please enter my subscription as checked: 


Cenada: C1) $8 yearly () 2 yeers $14 


Elsewhere: [] $9 yearly [] 2 years $16 
Payment herewith $.... Bill me later $.... 
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WHAT CANADIANS EARN 


Average of weekly wages and salaries by industry 


MINING 
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CANADA’S LABOR FORCE 





* Hourly wages as of August 15. 


Yearly Income More Than $17 Billion 


There are over 6.4 million 
persons in the labor force of 
Canada. 

Total labor income is over 
$17,000 million yearly. 

But while the labor force 
grows and labor income moves 
ahead, there are employment 
problems facing the country. 
@ Automation in industry 
tends to cause some disloca- 
tion in labor. 

It has affected mostly those 

workers who are unskilled. 
@ Keener trading conditions 
in the world have affectes the 
operations of some industries, 
faced with high wage costs at 
home. 

For example, at a recent 
date, there were an estimated 
429,000 workers without jobs. 

In the year (late 1959 to 
late 1960), the labor force 
grew by 211,000. But most of 
this gain is accounted for by a 
growth in the unemployment 
figure. 

Correcting this develop- 
ment is one of the major con- 
cerns now of governments, 
labor and industry. 

Canada has a cost-sharing 
scheme under which unem- 
ployed workers are being 
trained or re-trained to better 
fit them for jobs. 

The federal government as- 
sumes 75% of the costs of this 
training within each province. 

There is also a much more 
determined effort being made 
now to encourage exports by 
Canadian industry—and thus 
Strengthen the economy and 
employment. 

Total labor income rose over 

3% in 1960. 
: This figure was $6,399 mil- 
lion in 1947, rose to $8,629 
million in 195L, to $13,223 
million in 1955 and to $17,717 
million in 1959. 

Figures for average weekly 
earnings of workers in various 
industries show the same ris- 
ing trend, along with a short- 
er working week. 

For all manufacturing, av- 


erage weekly pay was $72.34 
in late 1960, with durable 
goods workers earning $79.62 
and non-durable labor getting 
$66.01. 

in 1945, manufacturing 
workers generally earned $30.- 
47 a week and working hours 
averaged 44.1 weekly. This 
had changed to $44.03 and 42.3 
hrs. by 1950 and to $59.45 and 
41 hrs. in 1955. 


Here are recent weekly 
earnings figures for other 
workers: 


The average in all mining 
was a recent $87.21, with iron 
and uranium miners averag- 
ing $113.73 and $109.61 re- 
spectively. 

Other highly paid workers 
are in the.petroleum products 
ard petroleum refining field. 
Refining workers averaged a 
recent $104.52 a week. 

In addition to wages, Cana- 
cian workers get extra vr 
“fringe” benefits, such as pen- 
sion contributions by employ- 
ers, sickness and accident in- 
surance, vacations, holidays 
and other time-off pay. 

Some of these benefits are 
administered by either the 
federal or provincial govern- 
ments, supportec either by 
taxes or by levies on industry. 

Fringe benefits are estimat- 
ed to be about 22% of the 
total payroll of industry. 

A recent study placed the 
figure at 22.2% for all indus- 
try surveyed. 

Manufacturing firms paid an 
average of 22.8% in these 
benefits, public utilities 23.0%, 


transportation -8%, trade 
17.2%. 


It is estimated the pay-out 
for these benefits increased 
from 19.4% in 1957 to 22.2% 
of payroll in 1960. 

Industry pays about $1,036 
per worker in fringe benefits. 

The benefits that take the 
biggest share of this pay-out 
are vacations and pensions. 

Among the benefits required 


by law are unemployment in- 
surance, old age security and 
workmen’s compensation. 
Wage rates in major indus- 
tries will rise again in 1961. 
The over-ail average in- 
crease may be between 2% 
and 4%. The estimate is based 
on those increases which are 
certain, that 1s, on increases 
provided in labor agreements 
which were signed in 1960 or 
previously. 

In addition, there will be 


GOLD 


DICKENSON 
A GOLD Producer in the 





« « « has produced in excess 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal 


and Corporation Securities 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Members 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
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Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER VICTORIA WINNIPEG 


CALGARY 


LONDON HAMILTON OTTAWA KITCHENER ST. CATHARINES 
i 


OWEN SOUND QUEBEC BOSTON, MASS. | 


pressure in some industries 
for fewer working hours 
weekly. 

Unions in Canada represent 
about 32% of the total non- 
farm work force. 

Many of them «re interna- 
tional unions, with head offices 
in the U. S. 

Total union membership in 
early 1960, as tabulated by 
the government, was 1,459,000. 

A major problem tacing 
unions is the stability or even 


Hedging 
Savings security 
Stable economy 
Profit 





decline of their memberships. 

Plant workers have not in- 
creased in numbers along with 
industrial growth because of 
growing automation and less 
need for manual labor. Yet it 
is this group which has al- 
ways been most thoroughly 
unionized. 

The growth area of labor 
is in office personnel, in sales 
clerks and others who work 
in trade. Many of these are 
women. 


THE SOUND INVESTMENT FOR ... 


MINES LIMITED 


rich RED LAKE Gold camp — 
of $25,000,000.00 of new wealth 


as Gold Bullion and paid dividends totalling $2,599,824.75. 


« « - holds substantial interest in: 
TAURCANIS MINES — a high grade Gold mine approaching 


production. 


VIOLAMAC MINES — Lead-Zinc-Silver producer in British 


Columbia. 


DICKENSON MINES LIMITED 


(listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange) 


Annual Report cvailable on request 


SUITE 416, 25 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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A richly endowed province, Québec provides power, 
labour and raw materials in abundance. Its modern 
transportation facilities reach out to the world’s 
markets — from its strategic position astride the air 
and sea lanes of the world’s commerce. 
O Its people are noted for their ready adaptability to 
technological advances, and the development of 
STATISTICS (1959) T managerial skills. Soundness of its government is a 
guarantee of freedom of enterprise, harmonious 
social conditions, equal opportunities for all. 
a Here in Québec, the energy and resourcefulness 
of the French and the sound business acumen of 
‘ the British have met and blended in a unique 
combination. They make the “Québec way of life” 
one that nurtures stable growth, well-ordered 
progress and a dynamic economy. 


POPULATION: 5,106,000 
LABOUR FORCE: 1,747,000 


PRODUCTION: $6.938,021,000 


PEST Se Sloe OF SPH Hye Ts 





PERSONAL INCOME: $6,337.000,000 J” : 
3 : LA PROVINCE DE 
INSTALLED ’ 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 
711,315,407 H.P. 





For further information on Province de Québec. write The Minister of Trade 
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First 


Trade 


Service 


Canada was one of the first 
countries in the world to es- 
tablish its own government 
foreign trade service. 

At the time, in December, 
1892, Canada’s population was 
750,000. and. its total foreign 
trade $250 million annually. 

That first year the Canadian 
government established the 
Department of Trade and 
Commerce and it hired eight 
commercial agents. 

Since then Canada’s popula- 
tion has swelled beyond the 
18 million mark and Canada 
is among the top four. trading 
nations of the world, with an 
annual total foreign trade of 
more than $11 billion. 

The Trade and Commerce 
Department’s Trade Commis- 
sioner Service has grown with 
foreign trade activities. 

The eight commercial agents 
of 1892 have become 147 
trade commissioners who pro- 
mote Canadian trade from 63 
offices in 49 countries. 

The Trade Commissioner 
Service has become one of the 
most respected in the govern- 
ment for its efficiency and 
practical business approach to 
its job. 

Main functions of the trade 
commissioner are to: 

@ Secure market and credit 
information in his territory. 

@ Conduct market surveys in 
the field. 

@ Know and be able to rec- 
ommend suitable agents for 
Canadian businessmen who 


March 1, 1961 


$1,620 Million on Defence 


Defence spending is the 
largest single item in Cana- 
dian government costs. 

For the new fiscal year, 
running from April 1, 1961, to 
March 31, 1962, the govern- 
ment has estimated it will 
require $1,620 million for de- 
fence. 

That amounts to 26% of the 
entire $6,123 million the gov- 
ernment has announced as its 
preliminary spending estimate 
for the 1961-62 fiscal year. 

The new defence figure is up 
a relatively slight $23.5 mil- 
lion from the previous year’s 
rate. 

The increase is accounted 
for by the higher cost of op- 
erating and maintaining the 
armed forces — a total of $1,- 
210 million or nearly $25 mil- 
lion more than-for the 1960-61 
year. 

The defence department 


raised military pay last Octob- 
er and this will cost it $47 
million in the new year. 

In- outlining all, govern- 
ment spending programs be- 
fore Parliament a few weeks 
ago, the government indicated 
plans to reduce the Defence 
Department’s_ civilian _ staff 
slightly, to 47,960 from 49,417. 

The appropriation for new 
weapons and equipment is 
going up by some $4 million 
to $285.7 million. Almost half 
this, about $125 million, is 
slated for the RCAF’s CF-104 
jet fighter - bomber program 
in Europe. 

This replacement of the 
obsolete F-86 Sabre with a 
U.S. aircraft capable of car- 
rying out a strike reconnais- 
sance role began more than a 
year ago and will not be com- 
pleted for some time yet. 

The plane is being built in 





want to sell their products 
abroad. 


@ Send a continuous flow of 
information on export oppor- 
tunities to the department’s 
Ottawa headquarters for dis- 
tribution throughout Canada. 


@ Provide up-to-date infor- 
mation on tariffs, import and 
exchange controls in their 
areas, 

Another important function 
of the Canadian trade com- 
missioner is to provide infor- 
mation to businessmen in 
territories outside Canada who 
want to buy from or sell to 
Canadians. 

Agents looking for a con- 
nection with a Canadian firm 
will likely be able to find it 


through the nearest Canadian 
trade commissioner’s office. 

Importers in other countries 
who want to buy new Cana- 
dian products ‘can find out 
about costs, delivery times, 
etc., from Canada’s trade com- 
missioners. 

Another duty of the trade 
commissioner is to maintain 
close contact with officials of 
the government in his area 
and with businessmen in his 
territory. 

He will often provide per- 
sonal attention to export prob- 
lems of individual Canadian 
firms. 

He can also assist business- 
men who want to visit Can- 
ada to study personally the 
opportunities that exist. 


Canada under an arrangement 
with the U.S. designers. 
The Canadian navy is anx- 


ious to get some submarines of 


its own. It has been concen- 
trating on an anti-submarine 
role as its place in the co- 
operative defence design of 
the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

But it has had to depend on 
borrowed submarines from the 
United Kingdom and U.S. for 
training and practice in this 
role. 

There are strong indications 
that the government in 1961 
will approve a program which 
will mean construction of per- 
haps six conventional-type 
submarines in Canada over 


‘the next few years. 


No money was provided for 
in the initial defence estimates 
to pay for any new sub- 


marines, but. this could be 
provided in supplementary 
estimates. 


The army is going ahead 
‘with development of an am- 
phibious~ armored™ personnel 
carrier which could travel 
over nearly any terrain. 

Some $35 million will be 


provided next fiscal year for 


continued construction of bases 
for two U.S. Bomare anti- 


aircraft missile launching pads 


and new electronic control and 
radars for detection. 

The only other major weap- 
ons program is naval ship: 
construction amounting to $45 
million, up about $4.5 million 
from the current year. 

The money is for continua- 
tion of construction already 
under way on six new destroy- 
ers and a tanker to supply 
them at sea. 
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SPARTAN 
AIR SERVICES 
LIMITED 


World wide — 


° Airborne Geophysical Surveys 
® Aerial Photography P 
® Route and Location Surveys 

® Photo Geology 
» 
* 





Gravel Searches 


Lund Use and: Resources 
Surveys 


Photogrammettic Mapping 
Forest Inventories 


Helicopter Charter Service, 
Maintenance and Overhaul 





OTTAWA 
P.O. Box 3508, Station “C”, 
TA.2-1200 
TORONTO 
80 Richmond St. West, EM. 4-8633 
CALGARY 
1603 Centte St. N., CR. 7-8556 


Canada’s main defence com- 
mitments*are in these areas: 
@ Provision of naval, air and 
ground forces for North 
American defence in co-opera- 
tion with the U.S. 

e@ Contributions to the collec- 
tive defence and deterrent 
forces of NATO in Europe and 
on the North Atlantic. This in- 
cludes an infantry brigade and 
air division in Europe. 

@ Provision of forces for 
United Nations purposes. 








GREATER QUEBEC CITY AREA 


providing the 
advantages of a 


WORLD PORT 


NOW OPEN 


ALL YEAR ROUND 


is strategically 
located to meet 


All Industrial 


location requirements 


THE INDUSTRIAL and TRADE BUREAU of GREATER QUEBEC, INC. 


LONDON 
HAMBURG 
ANTWERP 
LIVERPOOL 

HULL 
ROTTERDAM 
BREMEN 
MIDDLESBROUGH 


1—In the heart of the rich new mining regions of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence where more than a billion dollars is 
now being invested. 


2—It is the Gateway to the largest Canadian markets with 
complete connections by air, rail, road and water. 


3—In the center of the world's largest concentration of 
hydroelectric power and served by three sources of sup- 
ply of over 2 million HP each. 


4—It has a pool of skilled labor traditionally loyal and 
conscientious. 


For information concerning your new industrial projects in Canada, 
please contact: ; 


Suite 805, 100 D'Youville Square 
Quebec 4, P.Q. (Canada) 
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Newcomers to Canada 


“Must Have 


More than two million peo- 
ple from foreign countries 
have come to settle in Canada 
since the end of World War 
IL. 

And more than one third of 
all Canadians and residents of 
Canada were born in a foreign 
country. 

Immigration has declined 
since the record year 1957, 
when 282,164 newcomers ar- 
rived in Canada. The country 
received 106,928 new immi- 
grants in 1959. 

Last year about 100,000 set- 
tlers arrived. 

The drop in immigration, 
which is still continuing its 
decline in 1961, is due to a 
high level of unemployed in 
Canada. Also contributing to 
the decline is a high level of 
employment in Europe. 

Canada’s unemployment 
problem has been increasing 
since the recession of 1958. 


It has caused the govern- 
ment to restrict the number of 
new entries pending recovery 
of the economy. The situation 
has not, in the government’s 
judgment, offered reasonable 


employment prospects for 
newcomers. 

Now Ellen Fairclough, the 
minister of Citizenship and 


Immigration, has announced 
that Canada will not accept 


Immigrants 


Total immigration into Conode by 
Calendar yeors: 


1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 


83,843 


{fiest 9 mos.) 





immigrants unless they have 
skills. 

She said the country has, at 
the present time, a large sur- 
plus of workers without any 
trade or skill, and to allow in 
to Canada further numbers of 
untrained workers would only 
aggravate the labor situation. 

It would also be a hardship 
for many of the new immi- 
grants, if they found no job 
opportunities, the munister 
added. 


; At the same time, the min- 
ister acknowledged “the great 
contribution of immigrants as 
producers of wealth, as em- 
Ployers of labor and as con- 
sumers of Canadian products”. 


Officials do not think that in 
times of economic depression 
immigrants seriously add to 
the unemployment problem. 
The official view is, however, 
that it is “neither fair nor 
sensible to entice immigrants 
to come to Canada unless the 
economy is sufficiently healthy 
to provide opportunities for 
their employment”. 


The proportion of settlers 
unemployed on the open mar- 
ket is relatively small. How- 
ever, some new immigrants 
complain that they are not 
being employed full time. 

But part of the reason for 
the drop in immigration was 
due to a fast recovery in most 


a Trade’ 


f Europe from the recession. 
As a result, the number of im- 
migrants from the UK. de- 
clined sharply from 109,252 in 
1957 to 20,372 in 1959. 

Immigrants from West Ger- 
many and the Netherlands 
dropped sharply. 

Only 5,310 immigrants came 
to Canada from the Nether- 
lands in 1959, less than half as 
many as came in 1957. For 
the first time, in 1960 more 
Dutch immigrants went to 
Australia than to Canada. 

German and Austrian ‘mmi- 
grants to Canada dropped by 
almost two thirds between 
1957 and 1959 when 11,298 ar- 
rived. 

With 26,564 arrivals in 1959, 
Italians led all countries for 
the second year. 

Of 83,843 immigrants who 
arrived in Canada during the 
first nine months of last year, 
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Where They Came From 


WAMIGRATION INTO CANADA BY MAJOR NATIONAL GROUPS 


Dec. 31, 1944 


Origin/ te 
Loenguoge 
British 
Germon* 
Nethericnds 
Holica 


657,994 
274,069 
155,661 
264,872 


“Includes Austrion. 


44.322 were ready to work. 
They brought with them 39,- 
521 wives, children and other 
dependents who did not seek 
employment. 


The newcomers included 6,- 
291 laborers, and skills ranged 
from transportation specialists 
to metal fabricators. Many 
professional people came to 
Canada last year. 


Ontario was the preferred 
area for new settlers in the 
first nine months of 1960, with 
43.784. Quebec was second 
with 18,917. 


British Columbia attracted 
8,206 of the immigrants. Only 


Jon. 1, 1960 


9 mos. 
1960 
17,647 
9,884 
5,194 
16,291 


1959 
20,372 
11,298 

5,310 
26,564 


1958 
26,885 
15,144 

7,488 
28,242 





65 settled in Prince Edward 
Island. 

A growing oil and natural 
gas industry in the Prairie 
provinces encouraged 11,146 to 
settle in Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. 


Part of the attraction for 
immigrants to British Colum- 
bia last year was an increase 
in power and mining develop- 
ments there. 


More than a third of the 
new settlers are between 20 
and 30 years old. And about 
25% of the newscomers last 
year were under 20 years of 
age. 


March z 196) 


Many organization a 
ices in Canada stand read 
assist not only the Youthial 
immigrants, but the olde 


nd Sery. 


tlers as well. eed 
Welfare services, langua 
classes and vocational train. 


ing centres help to smooth the 
way to rapid and ful] integra 
tion of the newcomers. t 


_ What is the outlook for new 
immigrants coming to C 
in 1961? ——— 


Immigration officials 
sa 
flow will be slower — powhad 
not reaching 100,000 in the 
full year, unless there is a 
sharp upturn in the Canadian 
economy. 

They are, however, optimis 
tic about the longer-ter ‘ 
ture. ey 

Canada continues to Offer a 
great challenge to those with 
the pioneering spirit, 


Abundant natura] resourceg 


need to ve developed b 
ple with skills. i: 


Nothing but lack of skills, 
manpower’ and consumers 
could limit Canada’s longs 
term prospects. 


——— ‘ 
ee 
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QUEBEC 


Thanks to its immense resources of forest and mine . . 


today’s diversified manufacturing industries . . 


this 


The Province responsible for nearly half of Canada’s 


electric wealth... 


-™ Province that produces electricity at the lowest 
cost... 


. to 


ont . to local markets 
€asy access to the trade lanes of the world . 


affords advantages beyond comparison to industriali 
ming to establish businesses in Canada .. . 
alone boasts nearly 5,000,000 horsepower of ins 

Projects Presently in the stage of development wi:] augment 
Capacity to more than 13,000,000 horsepower by 1975... 


. Quebec 
sts plan- 
Hydro-Québec 
talled capacity 


And under study currently are the power possibilities of the 


See rivers flowing into James Bay and estimated to have 
potentials surpassing 10,000,000 horsepower 
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How Canada is Governed 


Canada is sometimes mis- 
taken in the world for a re- 
public. It is not; it is a demo- 
cratic monarchy, governed 
along much the same lines as 
the United Kingdom. 

The ceremonial head of the 
Canadian state is Queen Eli- 
zabeth II, who is queen of 
Canada zus as she is queen of 
the U. K. 

Her representative in Can- 
ada is Governor - General 
Georges P. Vanier, Canadian 
soldier and diplomat, who 
gives royal assent to Canadian 
_ government legislation, acting 
in the name of the queen. 

The head of the Canadian 


this movement is Hazen Ar- 
gue, a farmer from one of the 
western provinces, Saskatche- 
wan. 

Both the socialist parties fa- 
vor public ownership and 
more aid for farmers. In 1958, 
the CCF entered into a poli- 
tica] alliance with the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress, the lar- 
gest union federation in Can- 
ada. 

The result is the “New Par- 
ty” which has much greater 
latent strength in Canada than 
its representation by one 


Commons member would in- 
dicate. 
The history of Canada can 





roamed the North American 
Continent. 

They pushed westward 2,- 
500 miles to what are now 
the Rocky Mountains of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and southward 
to the Gulf of Mexico, claim- 
ing al] the land they saw in 
the name of the king of 
France. 

French settlers established 
habitations along the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, based on a local 
agriculture and on the fur 
trade of the interior. 

But almost from the begin- 
ning, French fought with set- 
tlers of the English colonies of 
the east coast of what is now 
the U.S. 

Eventually, the English col- 
onies, backed by the sea power 
of the Royal Navy, prevailed. 
In 1759, Quebec was surren- 
dered to a British general. 
The British were left with the 
task of governing French set- 
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tlements of 60,000 people. At = 
that time there were only a MONTREAL Investment 
few thousand English settlers TORONTO Deal The 
in Canada, mostly traders. NEW YoRK Casers more | 
The Quebec Act of 1774, the Ss 
passed by the English Parlia- QUEBEC 507 PLACE D’ARMES contin 
ment, established French civil OTTAWA Five 
oe ons mace a ee WINNIPEG Affiliate: Coned 
mecaie ng es SHERBROOKE Caner & Co Ltd year a 
When the English colonies —— Stock Brokers gt ee 
water 
on the eastern seaboard re- ont L. 
volted in 1776-83, most of the Alm 
co . so-called “Loyalists,” those the m 
oa oe who opposed the revolution, tion t 
MAJOR-GENERAL Georges P. Vanier, Canada’s Governor- fled to Canada. ; feet, 2 
General, reads the speech from the throne at the opening Thus the colony gained 40,- Als 
of the third session of the 24th Parliament in the Senate 000 English-speaking people e 
Chamber of Parliament Buildings in Ottawa. who settled in central Canada = J 
(now Ontario) and in the east- “ach = English rivalries diction; all oth feeds 
B iti Pr i * > r 
government is Prime Minis- be divided into three periods: wail ee ee overturned the second experi- the federal qovelaal vi ae 
ter John Diefenbaker, leader French settlement 1604-1763; 3 . ts ment—a single legislature for The 1 : rn _ 
of the Progressive Conserva- British rule 1763-1867; Con- Canada was invaded twice 1,1) Ontario and Quebec = tet une eo — 
tive party in the House of federation 1867 to the present by the Americans—once dur- Fi sania four provinces—Ontario, Que- ey 
Fant adh dition of * ing the revolution and once Finally, the Canadian col- bec, New Brunswick and Nova goes 
tha Giendien Cabinet. ; The first European settlers during 1812, On both occa- onies tried a new plan—fed- Scotia. Three more came in Montr 
The Cabinet is a committee os me territory now called sions, thanks to the assistance eral union. around the turn of the cen- then f 
capen by the: prime minister — ee French and the of the French-speaking set- In 1866, the English Parlia- tury — Manitoba, Saskatche- Trai 
from among the members of ce a ement, at Annapolis, tlers, the American invasions ment passed the British North wan and Alberta—as settlers fewer 
haan Gate in the House > ova Scotia, was founded by were thrown back. America ‘Act, bringing the Ca- poured into the empty west- real-L 
of Cemomnins, - sige Samuel de Cham- Between 1815 and 1867, nadian federation into being rn plains. April 
Each. Cabinet member is -sieag Os oe ao he England tried two experi- the following year. Prince Edward Island, off dian 
given responsibility for the 4. :teq ae ag : Steers ments in allowing self-gov- This act is still Canada’s the east coast, entered the fed- ihe 8 
operations of a department of iin eventually became a ernment in Canada. The first, constitution. It specifies a va- eration in 1873, British Co- eo 
government. sb of Quebec 3 under separate legislatures, riety of powers including all lumbia came in in 1871 and arbo! 
Canada is‘ governed in the Se iad om gS —— to an _ in 1840 fol- matters relating to “property Newfoundland became a Ca- ah ; 
name of the “Governor-Gen- (oo tury oc s oan 1 SON, rmne outbreaks in and civil rights _which are nadian province/only 10 years a. 
eral and Council,” which .o "en? plorers both Ontario and Quebec. placed under provincial juris- ago. —s 
means the governor general Alt 
and the Cabinet. The Cabinet ment 
is thus the link betwéen the ward 
official head of the state, the tonne, 
governor-general acting in the Sig) 
mame of the queen, and the — 
House of Commons, which port sI 
passes legislation. —s 
Executive functions of gov- p ae 
ernment are vested in the the 4 
Cabinet. The Commons there- ments 
fore combines executive and ides 
legislative functions of gov- Tada ( . Trai 
ernment because members of Ocation is more than half the battle when you supply to lo 
ty Cabinet are also members poe ah. — Gas Industry. Suppliers whe locate in ies 
ef the Commons. mineguieet a = to oe fast coatact with top e q 
The 265 seats in the cea cee er rush orders in a hurry. This oun 
re are seats | stantly expanding Canadian petroleum nerve centre upbou 
Commons, of which six are (headquarters for over 90% of Canada’s Oil Industry) | bound 
vacant at present due to Seekees as eee sites served by rail lead and Tot: 
deaths or retirements of mem- a loan - i ee with utilities at rates among sme é 
bers. Of the 259 sitting mem- whe taal merica. For “on the spot” location I 
i mmited growth potential . . . look to Calgary! decres 
bers, 202 are Progressive Con- 1959's 
servatives, 48 are Liberals, For complete information write . . cae 
eight are members of the Co- K. S. Ford, Coordinator of Industrial down! 
operative Common wealth Development, Dept. FP 2-61, City Hali, whict 
Federation (CCF) and one is Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 338 to 
a member of the “New Party.” & 1959 
The Conservatives have Get up and grow with a 
been in office since June, 1957. Seawa 
The Liberals are led by Hon. exceed 
Lester B. Pearson, former would 
Minister of External Affairs. than | 
They are the official Opposi- still fa 
tion and in the next eléction, lion re 
probably in 1962, will seek to in the 
_—" the Diefenbaker re- 5 ; wr 
The CCF and the “New Par- 4 oon 
ty” are moderate Socialist i officia 


parties. Chief spokesman for 
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New Ships for Seaway ae 


The trend toward larger, 
more heavily laden vessels on 


| the St. Lawrence Seaway is 


continuing. 

Five large bulk carriers 
were placed in service by 
Canadian ship operators last 
year and six are due to go into 
service this year on the deep 
water link between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario. 

Almost all will be close to 
the maximum size for naviga- 
tion through the locks — 750 
feet, 25,000 ton capacity. 


Also likely: 
@ Fewer ocean freighters 


| moving to the Upper Lakes. 


Ocean ships may concentrate 
more on lakes Ontario and 
Erie. 

@ More grain and other car- 
goes moving overseas from 
Montreal and Gulf ports rather 
then from Lakes areas. 

Traffic statistics show 545 
fewer transits on the Mont- 
real-Lake Ontario section from 
April 18, 1960, when the Cana- 
dian laker Lemoyne opened 
the season by entering St. 
Lambert lock from Montreal 
harbor, to Nov. 30. But Sea- 
way officials like to point to 
a significant increase in ton- 
nage per transit. 

Although iron ore move- 
ment dropped off sharply to- 
ward end of last season, total 
tonnage was down only 1.3%. 

Significantly downward 
movement, representing ex- 
port shipments including grain, 
was up 19.7%. Upward move- 
ment was down 19.7% (the 
same percentage), reflecting 
the decline in iron ore ship- 
ments from the Lower St. 
Lawrence to the Lakes. 

Transits from mid-April/60 
to Nov. 30 were 6,841 (3,428 
upbound and 3,413 down- 
bound) against 7,386 (3,716 
upbound and 3,670 down- 
bound) in 1959. 

Total cargo tonnage for the 
1960 period was 20,279,006, a 
decrease of 261,782 tons from 
1959’s_ 20,540,788. Remark- 
able gains were noted in 1960’s 
downbound” general cargo 
which jumped 90.3% to 1,148,- 
338 tons from 603,445 tons in 
1959. 

Income of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority for 1960 
exceeds $10 million.. That 
would be about 10% better 
than 1959’s $9.2 million but 
still far short of the $17.4 mil- 
lion revenue forecast for 1960 
in the 1958 report of the Can- 
ada-U.S. tolls committee. 

Although traffic and rev- 
enues are still below estimates, 
officials continue to take the 


long view. They have 50 years 
to get enough cargo through 
the water escalator to earn 
$1,235 million to cover opera- 
tion and maintenance costs 
and pay off debt and interest. 

Major ship operators had a 
good season in 1960. Canada 
Steamship Lines Ltd. reported 
business was particularly good 
until a jam developed at Mont- 
real due to a grain tie-up. 

N. M. Paterson & Sons Lid. 
said it was a more pleasant 
season than 1959 because of 
better service on the Seaway. 

To meet rising operating 
costs, rate increases on traffic 
into the Seaway were made 
this year by shipping com- 
panies. Already the Canadian 
North Atlantic Westbound 
Freight Conference has an- 
nounced a 10% hike on traffic 
from the U.K. and Erie to 
Maritime, St. Lawrence and 
Great Lake ports. 

Once firm patterns of Sea- 
way traffic are established, 
there is almost certain to be a 
new surge of interest in its 
long-term possibilities. 

The French Line, for in- 
stance, is considering construc- 
tion of five cargo-passenger 
vessels for service in the 
Great Lakes-European trade. 
They would accommodate 75 
to 100 passengers, offering 
quarters and cuisine of a 
higher standard than that gen- 
erally available on dual-ca- 
pacity vessels. 

Construction of the five Sea- 
way ships would be an alterna- 
tive. 

“We are not entirely con- 
vinced of the economics of the 
Seaway,” said Guy deBerc, 
North American general man- 
ager of the line. 

During the winter a fender- 
ing program is being extended 
at the St. Lambert and Cote 
St. Catherine locks near Mont- 
real and a sheet steel pile wall 
is being built adiacent to the 
pile cells at the Upper Beau- 
harnois lock. 

Also this winter a fender 
system of white oak timbers 
and butyl rubber cylinders on 
entrance walls of locks Nos. 1, 
4, 6 and 7 of the Welland 
Canal is bejng installed. 

Changes in the hydraulic 
system at locks Nos. 3 and 7 to 
increase-speed of emptying and 
filling will be made. 

A VHF (very high frequen- 
cy) radio telephone system has 
been installed and Seaway au- 
thorities believe its use will 
“result in greater ease in 
scheduling and transit.” 

It is expected vessels will be 


required to be equipped with 4 
VHF radio telephones in all 
sections of the waterway for 
the 1962 season. 





Still under way is a strictly 
U.S. project—deepening of in- 


terlake connecting channels Seaway. 
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Here’s How 
Canadians 


Are Taxed 


In Canada, taxes at all 
levels ot government amount 
to about $400 a year on every 
man, woman and child. 

Taxes represent 23.8% of 
Canada’s gross national prod- 
uct, as defined by the United 
Nations. 

A recent UN survey, based 
on averages over the three 
years 1955 to. 1957, showed 
that the ratio of taxes to gross 
nationa) product in Canada 
was fourteenth highest. 

Of the $400 taxes paid by 
the average Canadian in the 
latest complete year, the fed- 
eral government in Ottawa 
received some $268, munici- 
palities averaged $70, and 
provincial governments took 
about $62. 

There were wide differ- 
ences, of course, in the tax 
burden borne by citizens of 
different municipalities and 
different provinces. 

The major sources of tax 
revenues for the federal gov- 
ernment are the tax on cor- 
porate and personal incomes, 
the estate tax, and lesser 
levies such as sales tax, cus- 
toms, excise and stamp duties. 

Provincial governments in 
some cases levy an income 
tax, retail sales tax and suc- 
cession duty. 

Municipalities, under the 
authority of provincial law, 
impose direct taxes on real es- 
tate, water consumption, 


HEADQUARTERS OF Federal taxation offices is in the 





capital city of Ottawa. 


places of business and, in some 
cases, retail sales. 

During the 12 months end- 
ing March 31/61, the federal 
government expects to re- 
ceive $5,110 million in taxes, 
compared with $4,752 million 
during the previous year. 

Its total revenues, including 
those from non-tax sources, 
are estimated at $5,680 mil- 
lion, up from $5,290 million 
in the 1959/60 year. 

Personal income taxes, 
which contribute more to fed- 
eral revenues than any other 
Single source, are estimated at 
$1,715 million for the year 
ending March 31/61 compared 
with $1,566 million a year 
earlier 

Taxes on corporate incomes, 
it is predicted, will rise to 
$1,300 millior from $1,143 
million the previous year. 

Individuals residing in Can- 
ada are subject to federal tax 





CMA: Powerful Voice 
Of the Manufacturers 


The Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is a powerful 
voice in the business affairs of 
Canaaa. 

It represents 75%-80% of 
all manufacturing production 
in Canada, and at least 25% 
of its members have a special 
interest in the export trade. 

It has some 6,500 members 
in 600 Canadian communities. 
They are joined together to ad- 
vance the interest of manufac- 
turing and the free-enterprise 
economy. . 

Leaders of Canadian indus- 
try are attracted to its exec- 
utive. 

For the association regularly 
submits briefs to the govern- 
ment proposing measures to 
improve business conditions. 

And because of the weight 
and importance of its member- 
ship, the government pays 
close attention to the recom- 
mendations. 

It is an active, aggressive 
organization. 

Some 70 committees of the 
association study various as- 
pects of government and busi- 
ness such as taxation, tariffs, 
transportation, industrial rela- 
tions, exports, insurance. 

The association has many- 
sided interests since it is both 
interested in imports and ex- 
ports. 

It will nelp industries in 
other countries planning to set 
up plants in Canada. 

And CMA takes part in a 
number of international busi- 
ness conferences and studies 
legislation and regulations in 
foreign countries which might 
have some effect on Canadian 
exports. 

Further interest in exports is 
evidenced by Export Study 
Clubs formed by association 


members in Toronto and Mont- 
real. 

The association operates a 
Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment which offers a trans- 
lation service to members. 

Last year the department 
handled more than 1,00u doc- 
uments. 


Translations involved many 
more languages as Canadian 
businessmen reached out far- 
ther to develop new markets 
for Canadian products. 

Its wide range of interests 
requires a large permanent 
staff of about 190 people. 

They are needed to organize 
annual meetings and regional 
conferences, anc to staff CMA 
offices. 

These are maintained in To- 
ronto, Montreal, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, Moncton, 
Hamilton, Edmonton, Quebec 
City, St. John’s and Victoria. 

The CMA publishes a 
monthly magazine Industrial 
Canada, and Canadian Trade 
Index, a directory of manufac- 
turers and products, and In- 
dustry, a monthly bulletin de- 
voted to the cause of free en- 
terprise. 

Good industrial design also 
is encouraged. 

The association aids the Na- 
tional Industrial Design Coun- 
cil in its awards to manufac- 
tured products of good design. 

CMA is vitally interested in 
educational problems. 

Its special committee on 
education and manpower 
work, closely with govern- 
ments, universities and other 
educational institutions in 
solving educational problems. 
Of particular interest to CMA 
is the training of engineers 
and technicians. 


on income from all sources, 
both domestic and foreign, In- 
dividuals who do not reside in 
Canada must account for the 
tax on Canadian income from 
employment in Canada, or 
from a business carried on in 
Canada. 

Here are some of the prin- 
cipal deductions allowed to 
individuals in calculating fed- 
era) taxable income: 

@ The first $1,000 of income 
of a single person without de- 
pendents is deductible. 

@ The first $2,000 of income 
of a person who is taxed as 
married is deductible. This is 
reduced by the excess of the 
spouse’s income over $250. 

@ Persons over 64 years of 
age may deduct an additional 
$500. 

@ For each child who is whol- 
ly dependent on the taxpayer 
and is qualified to receive the 
monthly allowance from the 
federal government, the tax- 
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payer may deduct $250. 

@For each other dependent 
child under 21, or who is 
either incapacitated or a full- 
time student, the taxpayer 
may deduct $500. 

Tax rate on corporation in- 
come in excess of $35,000 is 
50%, made up of 47% income 
tax and 3% Old Age Security 
Tax. The first $35,000 of cor- 
porate income is taxed at the 
rate of 21%. 

A federal abatement of 9% 
of taxable income applies to 
corporations in Ontario and 

Quebec, which do not have 





Chosen To Design and 
Build F-104 Simulators 
For Four NATO Countries 


Europe. 


CANADA 





tax-sharing agreements with 
the federal government on 
corporate income. 

The federal income tax and 
Old Age Security Tax on com- 
panies in the two central 
provinces thus equals 12% on 
the first $35,000 of corporate 
income, and 41% on the ex- 
cess. 

Provincial rates of corpor- 
ate income taxes are 11% in 
Ontario and 9% in Quebec. 

Thus, the maximum com- 
bined federal-provincial tax 
rate is 52% in Ontario, and 
50% in Quebec. 


€Ge is designing and building full fidelity 
F-104 simulators for the air forces of Canada, 
West Germany, the Netherlands and Belgium 
to train pilots in those countries to carry out a 
variety of tactical missions at high speeds and 
with precision. 


¢€qGe is an international, Canadian owned 
company with more than 1500 employees in 
Canada and 300 in the United States ond 


SUBSIDIARIES: 
Calmont Industries Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oneida Electronics Inc., Utica, N.Y. 


C.A.E. Electronics G.m.b.H., Bad Godesberg, 
West Germany 
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Manufacturing in Canada 


1960 (Est.) 


New capital investment 
in manufacturing 
$ millions 


Manufacturing 
employment 
Oct. 1960 
164,548 

8,154 
20,061 
28,157 
58,183 
98,974 
92,915 
94,244 
60,750 

166,969 
115,774 
55,133 
72,368 
37,374 
15,148 
54,549 
33,174 
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Food, beverages 
Tobacco and products 
Rubber products 
Leather products 
Textiles 
Clothing 
Wood products 

Paper products 
Printing, publishing 
Iron, steel products 
Transportation equipment 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Electric appora'us, supplies 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Petroleum, coal products 
Chemical products 
Miscellaneous 


Showplace of Canada’s showplace hoiel, 
The Queen Elizabeth in Montreal. 

Top entertainment; superb cuisine; 
dancing nightly with Denny Vaughan 
and North America’s finest 

dance band. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
HOTEL * MONTREAL 


Choice of Conventional Bedrooms or Studio Type Rooms 
SINGLE FROM $9.00- DOUBLE FROM $13.00 
Special Family Rates — No.Charge for Children 


RADIO AND TV 8 RESTAURANTS 

IN EVERY ROOM AND LOUNGES 
Fully Air-Conditioned. Offer you a superb choice, 
Direct connection with from low-priced “Le Cafe” 
C.N.R. Central Station to Canada’s finest supper 
and Airlines Terminus. club, “Salle Bonaventure”. 
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1,176,475 


Industrial Output Down 





At the end of 1960, indus- 
trial production in Canada was 
running about 3-4% below the 
peaks of early 1960 and, in the 


Second most _ important 
manufacturing industry in the 
country is petroleum products, 
which, in 1958, shipped prod- 


Gain for the year 1958 in 
new industries was 70%. 

In the 10-year period 1950- 
59, statistics on country of 














ms latter part of the year, there ucts valued at $1,368.7 million. origin of new plants show COMPLETELY FREE OVERNIGHT PARKING FOR REGISTERED GUESTS 
a were declines in employment One of the leading producers Canada accounting for 44%, ae No charge for pick-up and delivery 
th in the manufacturing indus- of nonferrous metals in the the U.S. for 40%, U. K. 10%, ee 
on tries. world, Canada’s nonferrous West German 3%, other coun- io At Bee cesnevattene: En enieeel Sek Daas 
Production fell off and un- smelting and refining industry tries (mostly western Europe) i 4 ea: ae 
id employment rose because of was third largest manufactur- 3%, : $ 
n- cutbacks in inventories and _ ing industry in 1958, shipping Of the total of 5,143 new *, ‘$ 
al capital outlay. products valued at $1,135.8 industries for Ontario in 1950- Ne, ‘~ 
on Last year was a year of in-_ million. 58, 4,667, or 91%, were of os he eee Montreal's newest and finest hotel 
te ventory liquidation. In 1961, Next largest industry in Canadian origin, = | ™ 
K~ it’s expected that value of terms of value of factory ship- 
shipments will likely rise. ments in 1958, and the leading 
te More important, value of pro- industry in the foods group, 
in duction should increase and was the slaughtering and meat 
the number of people employ- packing industry. Total ship- 
n= ed should increase slightly. ments were valued at $1,050.5 
aX In October, 1960 (latest fig- million. 
nd ure) total number of people Fifth in value of shipments 
employed in the manufactur- was the motor vehicles indus- 
— ing industry in Canada was _ try which, in 1958, made ship- 
1,176,475. ments valued at $847.3 mil- 
In 1960, much attention was lion. 
drawn to the threat of foreign Canada’s iron and steel pro- 
imports to the Canadian ducers, which have undergone 
manufacturing industry. ‘considerable expansion in the 
The electrical manufacturing past few years, came sixth 
industry, in particular, has with shipments valued at 
suffered reduced employment, $590.3 million. 
and fierce competition, from The lumber industry, which 
imports from Japan and Euro- has been one of the basic 
pean countries with a much manufacturing industries of 
a ae tare than the country from. earliest 
exists In Canada. times, in 1958 ranked as the 
Lone is ro demand for seventh largest manufacturing ONE SOURCE <— 
more interest from government jndustry with shipments valu- 
at the federal level to help ed at 546.3 million, Butter ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
Canadian manufacturers com- and cheese factories placed 
bat a very serious threat. eighth, with shipments valued for all your plant construction needs 
; Canada’s factory shipments at $522.8 million. 
in 1958 (latest available data) The aircraft and parts indus- If your plans for the Canadian market include construction 
totaled $22.2 billion. try, concentrated mainly in ; : ‘ : ; 
Most of the country’s manu- Ontario and Quebec, made of a new plant, you will save time and money if you investigate 
facturing is in Ontario and shipments valued at $462.3 our Package Plan first. 
Quebec and, in 1958, Ontario million in 1958 with Ontario 
manufacturers made _ ship- producing $247.2 million and The McLachlan Package Plan is the most convenient and 
ments valued at $10.9 bil- Quebec $184.9 million, of the economical way for you to acquire a new plant, custom-built to 
lion and Quebec, $6.8 billion — total. . ds. Iti ll-inclusi ton ts 
or almost 80% of the total. OGier inistride among the your precise needs. It is an all-inclusive service by one 
British Columbia was next top 15 manufacturing indus- organization which accepts full responsibility for 
with a figure of $1.8 billion, tries in Canada include: mis- providing you with: 
followed by Alberta, $848.3  cellaneous electrical apparatus, ; 
ro a = bea $694 ae al eee oo SITE SELECTION This service has already benefited 
ulion; Nova Scotia, $411.9 food preparations, 9 mil- 
million; Saskatchewan, $331.3 lion; bakeries, $340.9 million; DESIGN LAYOUTS eo ee : c 
y million; New Brunswick, $312 sheet metal products, $333.3 ian Coneewt Cleettic Ce, 
' million; Newfoundland, $117 million; printing and publish- PRODUCTION Rexall Drug Co. Ltd. 
n —" Prince Edward Island, ing, $327.7 million; — ENGINEERING Moore Business Forms Ltd. 
a ‘§ million; Yukon and _ machinery, $311.1 million. Du Pont of Canada (1956) Ltd. 
d anwnet Territories, $4 mil- In 1959, the key industrial COST ESTIMATES Massey-Ferguson Lid. 
;  410n. province of Ontario acquired 
Canada’s vast coniferous 146 new manufacturing indus- CONSTRUCTION 
d forests, criss-crossed by in- tries. Some 55 eee manu- FINANCING & 
n humerable rivers which lum-_ facturers expande o new 
d bermen use to good advantage _ locations and there were major LEASEBACKS 


to float logs to mills, still make 
Production of pulp and paper 
the country’s leading manufac- 
turing industry. 

Pulp and paper mills ship- 
ped $1,394.7 million worth of 
Products in 1958. Here again, 
Ontario and Quebec lead in 
production, with the former 
Province supplying $447.1 mil- 
lion, and the latter $556.2 mil- 


lion, of pulp and paper ship- 
ments, 


expansions at site by another 
573 firms. 

From 1950 to the end of 
1959, the province gained 1,199 
new manufacturing industries. 

This includes only firms 
starting to manufacture for the 
first time. It excludes branch 
plants of established industry 
and small operations. If these 
are included, total for 1950-58 
was 5,143 new industries set- 
ting up operations in Ontario. 


To get the facts on how it can benefit you, write 
today for our free brochure on the Package Plan. » 





FINLEY W. McLACHLAN LTD. 


195 FAIRBANK AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Buying 
From 
Canada? 


If you are interested in buy- 
ing from Canada, the Canadian 
Exporters Association may be 
able to help you. 

With its headquarters at 276 
St. James St. W., Montreal, the 
association represents Can- 
ada’s largest exporters. Some 
300 companies are members. 

CEA was formed in 1943 to 
“foster and develop Canadian 
Export Trade in the interests 
of Canada and to protect and 
advance the interests of all 
Canadian exporters and others 
interested in export com- 
merce.” 

Its member companies in- 
clude producers of fabricated 
and semi-fabricated goods as 
well as many of the major pro- 
ducers of raw materials. Such 
“service” operations as ship- 
ping and banking are also rep- 
resented. 

Understandably the associa- 
tion takes a strong stand for 
the continuation of free 
trade policies. It has cam- 
paigned for improved export 
credit facilities for Canadian 
sales, and has been encouraged 
by recent government action. 

Membership rosters are sent 
annually to Canadian trade of- 
ficials in more than 50 coun- 
tries. These are available to 
interested buyers, agents and 
trade organizations. Included 
in the roster are descriptions 
of the products available and 
the services that can be sup- 
plied. 

Members receive detailed 
information from the associa- 
tion on the mountains of com- 
plex forms and documents 
needed to transact internation- 
al trade today. 

In‘addition they are kept up 
te date on pricing, new regu- 


lations, market research, ex- 


change controls, etc. 

The officers of the associa- 
tion are frequent visitors to 
government offices in Ottawa. 
The official voice of the export 
industry, they advise on new 
legislation covering interna- 
tional trade. 

One of their longest battles 
was fought to remove or re- 
duce the premium on the 
Canadian dollar in relation to 
the U.S. dollar. Many factors 
were involved in the gradual 
decline in the premium dur- 
ing recent months, but the ex- 
porters feel they played a sig- 
nificant part in bringing the 
problem to the attention of the 
federal government. 

The decision of Canada’s 
nine chartered banks to estab- 
lish Export Finance Corp. of 
Canada followed a vigorous 
campaign by the association. 
This new service, the export- 
ers feel, will go a long way 
toward closing what they felt 
had been a gap in Canadian 
export credit facilities. 

Coupled with the services of 
the  government’s’ Export 
Credits Insurance Corp., the 
banks’ organization should 
now assure that customers of 
Canadian producers will re- 
ceive credit facilities as good 
as any offered by Western 
trading nations. 

Having obtained the condi- 
tions it has campaigned for, 
the association is now concen- 
trating on building Canadian 
sales overseas. It is ready and 
willing to pass on requests for 
information from _ potential 
customers to its members — 
either directly or through its 
regular bulletins. 


Canada Formed the First 
North American ‘Chamber’ 


Canada was a pianeer in the 
Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment. 

The first North American 
chamber was established at 
Halifax, N.S., in 1750, and the 
movement has gone a long way 
since then. 

Now there are some 850 
local Chambers of Commerce 
— or Boards of Trade, as some 
groups prefer to be called — 
across the country. 

Membership totals 125,000, 
and there are provincial offices 
in the six larger provinces with 
an Atlantic Provinces office 
at Moncton, N.B. 


They exist to present the 
business viewpoint. 

They believe In community 
building for the common good. 

Local clubs co-operate at 
provincial and federal levels to 
deal with broader issues. 

But the local groups concern 
themselves, too, with such is- 
sues as zoning bylaws, traffic 
regulation, fire prevention, in- 
dustrial development. 

Then members of the cham- 
bers and boards meet annually 
in a convention sometimes 
called Canada’s “Parliament of 
Business” to study and discuss 
national issues and make pre- 
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sentations to the government. 

Herc the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, the national 
headquarters, with head office 
in Montreal, takes over. 

Its over-all program is de- 
signed to gain public and gov- 
ernmental acceptance of the 
business viewpoint. 

This body promotes econo- 
mic education work. It is in- 
tended to develop a greater 
understanding of Canada’s 
economic system, and how it 
works under competitive en- 
terprise. 

The national body also em- 
phasizes fair relations among 
labor, management and cap- 
ital, and presses for expansion 
of international trade. 

How is this work done? 

It is accomplished through 


seminars, group discussions, 


advertising, publishing book- 
lets and other literature, co- 
operating with many other 
community organizations. 

And a permanent staff works 
through conferences and con- 
tinual travel across the coun- 
try. 

Another group of some 270 
Junior Chambers of Commerce 
works in a different way. 

These clubs are composed of 
members 18-35 years old, 
known as the “Jaycees”’. 

The 25,000 members in Can- 
ada are concerned with train- 
ing for community leadership. 

They work on community- 
betterment campaigns of great 
variety and scope. 

They also help each other 
develop leadership qualities 
through public speaking clubs 
and study groups. 


a 





A new passport to space? 


Cesium — the little-known alkali metal that has been performing quietly in radio tubes and photo- 
electric cells for years — may soon burst forth as the most important rocket fuel of the future. 


It has been acclaimed as packing the greatest thrust, pound for pound, of any known substance 
when used in ionic-drive rocket engines for space flight. Several prototype engines have already 
been built, and test flights may be expected this year. 


The world’s largest deposit of high grade Pollucite (the purest mineral form of Cesium) is con- 
tained in the Chemalloy mine at Bernic Lake, Manitoba. The prolific Bernic Lake orebody also 
contains the highest grade Lithium deposit of its size (9,000,000 tons) in the world. Cesium and 
Lithium are members of the family of five alkali metals, which includes sodium, potassium and 


rhubidium. 


As one of Canada’s primary producers of 


rare minerals, Chemalloy continuously makes every 


effort to facilitate research into new uses by government and industry in North America and Europe. 


CHEMALLOY 


MINERALS LIMITED 


Head Office: Suite 405, 25 Adelaide St. West, Toronto, Canada 
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961 
Seek More Tradi 
K- rading on Canada’s Exchanges 
o- & (In thousands) 
er 1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 1949 
Canadian ne Exchange Shares $ Shares § Shares $ Shares $ Shares $ Shares ors 
‘ oronto 1,223,330 763,250 1,860,422 828,599 1,505,862 936,096 1,864,831 1,353,330 2,510,752 249,230 452,652 
s Montreal & 
n- 2 Cdn. (comb.) . 77,485 671,993 143,913 902,599 134,160 740,909 148,094 846,573 274,976 1,164,230 51,085 298,313 
' ( ital cee 21,263 40,468 + «= 31,681 «58,111 «31,510 48,730 «34,633 «51,511 «52,038 | 49,279 +~—«s-:16,062_—s17282 
a algary 10,009 2,760 21,307 6,337 19,098 9,607 49,872 18,807 58,256 24,203 31,278 7,872 
70 p Winnipeg .... 488 1,615 668 1,668 616 1,032 930 990 1,908 1,783 1,336 1,256 
oi Canada’s heavy inflow of 
foreign capital vas a key j 
of financial topic in 1960. And in courage foreign capital to Canada’s foreign borrowing sewers, city halls, hospitals And no one believes that 
ld the early weeks of 1961, it achieve high employment and has been mostly for produc- and so on. Canada’s economic growth 
’ | continues to provoke plenty of balanced economic growth, tive uses—development and The benefits of foreign in- could possibly have been 
ma | debate. On the other hand, no in- processin 6) eka’ vestment have been many. In financed entirely from domes- 
a Everyone agrees that for- dustrial country in history has ‘ € re- 1959, for example, U. S. sub- tic sources of capital. 
ip eign investment has given a had as high a proportion of its sources. But there has also sidiaries and branches in Can- Nevertheless, Canadians 
¥- hefty push to Canada’s spec- major industries owned and_ been a sizeable borrowing for ada gave jobs to 670,000 and would like to see more of fu- 
aa tacular postwar growth. But controlled outside the coun- social capital investment such paid income taxes of $600 ture growth financed from 
many feel the large capital in- try. as municipal works projects— million. within. 
_ flow should be discouraged _ At the height of the foreign 
les because it has reached dan-_ investment flow into the U. S., 
i gerous proportions. the value of foreign noldings CHINA 
: The danger, they argue, lies was the equivalent of about 
salsa in two areas in particular. 15% of gross national product. 
7 e Growing foreign control In Canada, the projection at 
over Canadian’ industries the moment is about 6.%. 
threatens the country’s inde- Net direct investment, 
pendence. largely in Canadian subsidiar- 


@ Heavy capital inflow causes 
more goods to be imported 
by Canada than are exported. 

James E. Coyne, Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, ex- 
plained it this way. Whenever 
foreign exchange is brought 
to Canada, either for direct in- 
vestment in a _ foreign-con- 
trolled company or a loan, a 
Canadian must be found who 
will buy foreign exchange— 


OUTHETULTOUEEEUUONROAOUEDELUEUOUEELETUOC TOO ETUE UTA EEEE TEE REE EOC 


ies of U. S. corporations, .ac- 
counts for about $11,350 mil- 
lion of Canada’s present net 
international indebtedness of 
$17,000 million. The remaining 
$5,650 million includes gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds 
and other portfolio invest- 
ments. 

Between 1954 and 1959, in- 
terest and dividends paid to 
non - residents expanded by 


UM 


T960(Est.) 1959 1955 1945 

Canada’s net international indebtedness .......cceees 7,000 15,300 7,900 4,000 

Value of foreign-owned investments in Canada eeseee 21,650 20,675 13,476 7,092 

Value of U. S. investment in Canode .........+ ecsee 16,425 15,725 10,278 4,990 

Value of U. K. investment in Canada .......... cece 3,425 3,250 2,356 1,750 
Value of other investment in Canada (mostly from 

Wester GSORE) bi os0bs cs vccdccescccvccccess . 1,800 1,700 842 352 


UGUANTENENAALDUDUONNA AEDES TUAEDUEOUNAREHEL NEN EOET EOS EEEEADOOA EGE EL PEED CTE UE 


a Canadian who can be per- 
suaded to spend more abroad. 

In mid-December, the 
Canadian government moved 
to restrain capital inflow. A 
supplementary budget in- 
creased withholding tax on 
dividends going out of Canada 
to a uniform 15%. Many such 
dividends paid to foreign cor- 
porations had been subject to 
only 5%, in some cases noth- 
ing. 

Canadian, branches o. for- 
eign corporations were made 
subject to a 15% special tax 
on profits, in addition to reg- 
ular income tax. A 15% tax 
was also imposed on interest 
that investors collect on new 
Canadian government bonds 
issued after the announcement. 
There had been no tax before. 
The same tax was applied to 
new municipal bonds. 

Dividenus earned by invest- 
ors on stock in Canadian cor- 
porations or in shares in mu- 
tual funds invested in Cana- 
dian firms were not affected. 
They already paid the 15%. 

The Canadian dollar, which 
rose as high as $1.06 in terms 
of the U. S. dollar in 1957, 
dropped rapidly after the 
budget announcements to 
nearly par with the U. S. dol- 
lar. 

Several industries stand to 
benefit from a lower premium. 
The exporting industries— 
pulp and paper and mining— 
are the main ones. 

A lower premium also 
means that foreign capital will 
buy more in Canada than it 
could when the premium was 
high, 

The government described 
the budget changes as elimin- 
ating special foreign - invest- 
ment tax incentives, extended 
when there was greater need 
for foreign capital. 

The government indicated, 
however, that it still wants to 
maintain a favorable climate 
for foreign investment. 

The tax increase met lots of 
°pposition, Many argued that 
foreign investment isn’t a 
threat to independence and 
that Canada still needs to en- 


55% from $423 million to $656 
million. Payments to the U. S. 
in 1959 accounted for $440 
million—a peak year and 1.2% 
of gross national product. 
Dividend payments were $365 
million to U. S. in 1959 com- 
pared with $321 million in 
1954. 

Net payments of interest 
and dividends on foreign debt 
and investment — which is 
amount less Canada’s receipts 
of interest and dividends from 
abroad—totaled ‘ $500 million 
in 1959 compared with $275 
million in 1954. The final 1960 
figure appeared headed for at 
least $550 million. 

A lot of U. S. investment is 
in common stock, and most 
U. S. parent firms have chosen 
to plow their money back into 
the company instead of taking 
dividends. 

It’s estimated that 60% of 
dividends paid by all Canadian 
corporations go to non-resi- 
dent shareholders. Residents 
of the U. S. control about 85% 
by value of ali foreign-con- 
trolled companies in Canada, 
and foreign companies and in- 
vestors hold controlling inter- 
est in at least 56% of “ll 
manufacturing industry in 
Canada. 

Net inflow of foreign cap- 
ital for direct ir.vestment in 
foreign - controlled firms was 
$500 million ir 1959. Transac- 
tions in marketable securitics 
led to a further inflow of $661 
million. For first nine months 
of 1960, capital inflow from 
direct investment was $510 
million and from securities 
trade $420 million. 

In every year of the 1950s, 
except 1952, Canada was a net 
importer of capital. The 
amount now ranges from 
$1,000 million to $1,500 mil- 
lion annually. 

This capital has poured in 
because Canada’s domestic in- 
vestment program is greater 
than its domestic flow of sav- 
ings. Canada has had to rely 
on foreign capital to fill the 
gap. About 75% of Canadian 
investment is done with Cana- 
dian capital. 





A handful of rice... 
is sometimes a measurement 
of a standard of living 








To increase a nation’s available agricultural land is to 
increase the supply of food and standard of living. 


The Mekong River United Nations and Colombo Plan 
project is an example of Hunting’s type of work — 

which will eventually produce new irrigated lands, hydro- 
electric power and industry — to give a higher standard 
of living, a new wealth to the peoples of Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos and South Vietnam. 


To industry and government, Hunting Survey Corporatio 
Ltd, offers a proven ability on seven continents in the 
location, measurement and evaluation of the world’s 
natural resources. This experience is backed up by 

trained personnel, specialized instruments and airborne 
and ground techniques to provide a springboard for the 
development of a nation or the mapping and 

development of a single town. 


In the search for oil, minerals or inventory of basic 
natural resources, turn to Hunting* for: 


e Aerial photo-mapping 
e Topographic and plani- 
metric mapping 


e Geology, soils, forestry and 
agricultural engineering 


e Airborne and ground geo- 
physics for oil and minerals 


e Route location and 


engineering siting 


e Helicopter transportation 


HUNTING SURVEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 


1450 OConnor Drive, TORONTO, Canada 


AEROEXPLORACION 
BUENOS AIRES 


PROSPEC 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


FOTO-PLANOS 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 


AEROMAPAS SERAVENCA 
CARACAS 


HUNTING TECHNICAL SERVICES INC. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 1103, New York 20, N.Y. 


* Write today for details on new technical services available to you 











Steel Output Eases Off 


An easing in steel demand 
in the latter half of 1960 held 
Canada’s production at just 
slightly under the previous 
year’s record. Total for 1960 
was 5.7 million ingot tons. 

After operating close to 90% 
of capacity during first part 
of the year production grad- 
ually eased to arourd 60% 
rate at year end. There has 
been a moderate pick-up in 
orders in last few months and 
it is estimated imdustry is 
currently operating at around 
70% of capacity. 

The slower pace is reflect- 
ing the generally lower level 


| 


TRON, WHICH has been sepa 


shipments to overseas markets 
reached a new peak in 1960. 

In the first 10 months ex- 
ports of steel in such semi- 
finished form as billets, bars, 
plates, sheet totaled some $90 
million; about double the 
amount in the corresponding 
period of 1959 and represent- 
ing around 10% of total steel 
business done in 1960. 

Exports went to U.K., most 
European countries and to 


Commonwealth markets. 

But now slowing production 
rates in certain overseas con- 
suming industries and more 
prices 


competitive overseas 








oe 


rated from titanium dioxide, 


is transferred to refinery furnaces in the Quebec Iron and 
Titanium Corp.’s plant at Sorel, Quebec. 


of economic activity in this 
country and the trend among 
major industry customers to 
hold steel inventories at low- 
er-than-average levels. Any 
pick-up in industrial activity 
in this' country would reflect 
in an immediate rise in steel 
orders. 

When domestic business be- 
gan to fall off around mid 
1960 steel firms sought to bol- 
ster orders in the export mar- 
ket. Although not as profit- 
able as domestic business 


are combining to squeeze 
Canada out of this market in 
the current year. 

Outlook for replacing some 
of this lost export business 
looks reasonably good. The 
big natural gas pipeline pro- 
gram now swinging into high 
gear in western Canada will 
provide a huge market for 
transmission pipe and the 
wide plate steel that goes into 
it. 

Canadian steel producers 
are having to face a continu- 





This Group Can Help You 
Sell Your Goods Here 


Here’s one organization that 
is set up solely to help you do 
business in Canada: 

It’s the Canadian Importers 
and Traders Association, with 
head office in Toronto. 

‘The association speaks for 
the bulk import trade of the 
country. 


And, in the words of one of 
its executives: “We are here 
to help prevent a further de- 
terioration in Canada’s two- 
way-trade-street.” 


It has 475 members through- 
out Canada, representing over 
10u different trade classifica- 
tions. 

Some import merchandise 
and carry it in stock. 


Others, acting as agents, se}. 
steck from samples and allow 
the buyer to import the mer- 
chandise. 


Members include depart- 
ment and chain stores, other 
retail stores, wholesalers, 
manufacturers importing raw 
material or semiprocessed 
goods, transportation com- 
panies, custom brokers and 
forwarding agents, advertising 
firms, insurance companies, 
warehousers, consuls, trade 
commissioners, banks and fi- 
nance companies, trade promo- 
tion offices. 


The association gives help 
and advice to members — and 
others who have special prob- 
lems — but it does not act as 
a customs broker. 

This is what the 
trade groups stand for: 

“We believe that.Canada is 
prosperous when its interna- 
tiona) trade is at its highest 
level. 

“International trade is made 
up of both exports and imports. 

“We want both to increase 
and we realize that we cannot 
have one without the other. 


“In doing what we can as a 
group to increase Canada’s im- 
ports, we are making it pos- 
sible for Canadian producers 
of manufactured goods, agri- 
cultural products and mineral 
products, to sell these goods in 
foreign markets. 

“These producers must ex- 
port if they are to be kept fully 
employed and they can only 
export if we buy from the peo- 
ple outside Canada to whom 
they must sell.” 

The association believes the 
import trade is pa.ticularly 
susceptible to what it calls a 
‘trend toward greater govern- 
ment regulation of business” 
and “complication and difficul- 
ties created by government 
control.” 


import 


+- 


ing keen European competi- 
tion especially in bars, plates, 
and structurals. 

European steel producers 
have expanded capacity con- 
siderably in recent years and 
with still lower production 
costs it is thought unlikely 
that Canada can become an 
important factor in the export 
field. 

The rapid postwar expan- 
sion pace has doubled Can- 
ada’s steel-making capacity. 
Ingot capacity (including open 
hearth, electric furnace and 
oxygen converters) is now ap- 
proaching the 8 million tons 
yearly rate. 

In the same period diversi- 
fication programs have broad- 
ened industry’s range of prod- 
ucts very considerably, re- 
duced Canada’s dependence 
on imports. ' 

Today imports have shrunk 
to around 25% of a greatly 
expanded over-all consump- 
tion rate. Canadian per capita 
steel consumption is second 
highest in the world at around 
800 Ib. a year. 

One of the recent develop- 
ment highlights in this diver- 
sification trend is the comple- 
tion of Canada’s first mill to 
produce wide flange structur- 
al shapes. Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. will 
soon bring the new mill into 
operation to make parallel 
flange beams up to a maxi- 
mum size of 24 in. by 12 in. 
and maximum weight of 190 
Ib. per foot. 

During 1960 Algoma also 
modified its new plate mill to 
permit it to roll stee] plate up 
to 112-in. widths, widest in 
Canada. 

Steel Co. of Canada — na- 
tion’s biggest producer — is 
boosting steel-making capac- 
ity by addition of another 
open hearth furnace. Domi- 
nion Foundries & Steel — an- 
other Hamilton- based pro- 
ducer — has added a third 
blast furnace. 

Another highlight of the 
Canadian steel industry has 
been the establishment of a 
new producer at Regina, Sask. 
Interprovincial Steel & Pipe 
Corp. operating on scrap has 
completed a new 120,000 tons 
per year mill. 

Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Cerp., British Co- 
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ST. CATHARINES 


ONTARIO 
* 


The Commercial & Industrial 
Centre of the Niagara Peninsula 


HAS AN INDUSTRIAL SITE 
FOR YOU 


CHECK YOUR NEEDS 


M Labour 
M Location 


Unsurpassed quality workmanship 
Strategic to the Major Markets of 


U.S. & Canada 


Land 
industry 


M Stable = Industrial 


& commercial 


Zoned sites ideal for light & heavy 


climate 


represented by automotive, elec- 


tronic, 


aircraft, 


paper, textile, 


plumbing & heating and allied in- 


dustries. 
M Climate 


“Garden City of Canada" famed 


for its mild, pleasant climate. 


THE SIXTH CITY IN ONTARIO 


Population 84,000 


For Information: 


Mr, Stuart K. Watt, 
City Administrator, 
Municipal Building, 
St. Catharines, Ontario 


lumbia, will be the first pro- 
ducer of virgin metal in west- 
ern Canada. Operation started 
early this year of a 100 tons 
yearly electric smelter to pro- 
duce pig iron. Company will 
operate on the iron tailings 
from its base metal mines. 
Company plans later to in- 
stal an additional 200 tons 
daily smelting unit along with 
steel-making facilities. 
Canada’s steel industry con- 
sists principall, of four inte- 





grated companies with an ag- 
gregate capacity of around 6.5 
million ingot tons—the larg- 
est with a capacity of close to 
3 million tons. 

Like steel industries in 
other countries producers 
have been caught in a rising 
cost squeeze with costs for 
capital equipment programs 
rising steadily. This has led to 
increasing efforts to produce 
more from the existing equip- 
ment. 


INVESTIGATIONS, STUDIES, EVALUATIONS 
and APPRAISALS for EXECUTIVE GUIDANCE 


Designs, Specifications and Construction Supervision 


for: 


POWER PLANTS 
HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
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LOAM 
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THERE'S ROOM TO GROW IN 


CANADA 


FOR INDUSTRIES: space to spread out and allow for expansion — 
abundant, low-cost power—deep-sea ports as well as road, rail and air 
transportation—long-range market possibilities. FOR LABOUR: the lure 
of fresh new locations and permanent jobs with a future—planned towns, 
ideally suited to homelife and growing children. FOR FAMILIES: 
individual homes in communities but a few miles from open country, rivers, 
lakes, beaches, mountains—recreational facilities which are impossible 


in older, crowded industrial areas 





KITIMAT 


British Columbia 


Some 400 air miles north-west of Vancouver, one 
of Canada’s newest and most beautifully situated 
cities offers a wealth of opportunity to industri- 
alists seeking a “site with a future” on the West 
Coast of Canada. 

Power at low cost — ease of transportation, by 
way of the Pacific Ocean, as well as by road, 
rail and air —a planned community, with pic- 
turesque, unspoiled country only minutes away 
from home — all are immediately available. 
Today, there are 11 churches in this expanding 
municipality — elementary schools and high 
schools (with plans for more as needed) — an 
$85,000 library — extensive shopping facilities, 
both central and local — a wide variety of clubs 
—a modern hospital. 

Kitimat welcomes new industries to further 
develop her vast and beautiful territories, expand 
her modern residential communities. 





SAGUENAY-LAKE ST. JOHN 
DISTRICT Quebec 


Here is the “Kingdom of the Saguenay” —- that 
vast, fast-growing area, 300 miles north-east of 
Montreal. Here too is an abundance of low-cost 
power and water transportation via the Saguenay 
and St. Lawrence rivers to offer unrivalled 
opportunity to ‘industries of many types. 

In addition to water transportation, from the 
deep-sea port of Port Alfred on the Saguenay — 
transport facilities are provided by rail and air, 
as well as by road. A plentiful supply of desirable 
labour is available from towns already estab- 
lished, and the locating of new industries con- 
stantly attracts workers and their families away 
from overcrowded cities. 

Townsites have been planned to provide the 
comfort and facilities of modern cities and are 
designed for greater convenience and safety. 
Churches, excellent schools, clubs, open country 
— offer happy incentive to all concerned. 


For full information and literature on either or both these promising areas write or wire to: 


Municipal Manager, Kitimat, B.C. 
or 
Kitimat Chamber of Commerce, 
J Kitimat, B.C. 


Saguenay District Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 459, Port Alfred, Que. — or Lake St. John- 
Roberval District Chamber of Commerce, 92 
Sacré-Coeur St., Alma, Lake St. John, Que. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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| Control © 


Despite the gathering signs 
of recession, Canada’s central 
bank held a fairly tight rein on 
the commercial banking sys- 
tem throughout 1960. Con- 
sidering the somewhat sluggish 
pace of business activity, pre- 
vailing interest rates stayed 
at relatively high levels. 

There was also speculation 
during the first several weeks 
of 1961 that long-term interest 
rates in Canada might well 
stay on the high side through- 
out much of current year. 
Heavier borrowing by prov- 
inces, municipalities and the 
federal government lies ahead. 
This suggests pressure on bond 
markets necessitating high 
yields — unless there is a sub- 
stantial increase in money 
supply. 

It is true that at the begin- 
ning of 1961 there were signs 
that the Bank of Canada had 
been pumping out some extra 
cash into the money stream. 
The nation’s money supply — 
currency in circulation plus 
commercial bank deposits — 
by late January, 1961, was 5% 
above year-earlier levels. 

But this modest increase 
could not be labeled part of an 
“easy money” policy. Essen- 
tially, Canada’s money supply, 
which largely determines the 
ability of the commercial 
banks to create new credit, has 
been held relatively level for 
over two years. Prior to that, 
there had been a big increase 
in the money supply to help 
finance government deficits. 

Most commercial banks and 
some of their customers be- 
lieve that the central bank did 
not leave them with enough 
liquidity in 1960 to finance all 
worthwhile projects. 

The Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, James E. Coyne, dis- 
agrees. He says “there was no 
shortage of bank credit for 
business purposes in Canada at 
any time in the'past year... 
The most determined borrow- 


- ers do not find that funds are 


unavailable.” 

Most of the central banks’ 
critics claim that interest rates 
should be lower in order to re- 
duce the premium on the 
Canadian dollar vis-a-vis its 
U.S. counterpart (to encour- 
age exports, discourage im- 
ports), and to promote a rate 
of growth in business rapid 
enough to absorb the unem- 
ployed. 

Throughout most 1960 and 
in the early months of 1961, 
business demand for loans 
grew more slowly than in 
earlier years. In part, this slow 
advance reflected policies of 
monetary restraint, but it also 
reflected a slower pace of eco- 
nomic activity. At the end of 
January of this year, general 
leans to business and to in- 
dividuals which were out- 
standing on the books of the 
commercial banks totaled $4,- 
985 million. This represented a 
6% year-to-year increase, ap- 
preciably smaller than the 
11% increase which took place 
during the previous year when 
business was expanding more 
rapidly. 

During the past year, the 
banks have withdrawn largely 
from the mortgage lending 
business. Housing demand was 
down sharply, but even more 
important was the fact that the 
interest rate on government- 
insured mortgages was sub- 
stantially above the top rate 


. rate 


Canada’s Economy 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


Industrial common stock prices 
(1935-'39= 100) 
Housing contracts ($ million) 


Dec. 1960 Dec. 1959 


269 
73.7 


Business, industrial and engineering con- 
tracts ($ million) 
Average weekly hours, monufacturing .. 
Corporate profits, 3rd qtr. ($ millions) . 461 
Wholesale prices, industrial materials 
(1935-'39= 100) 


Source: W. A. Beckett Associotes. 


the banks could legally charge. 

The banks did build up their 
portfolios of provincial, muni- 
cipa] and corporate securities 
on a modest scale during the 
past year. But reflecting the 
relative monetary restraint 
under which they operated, the 
banks expanded their federal 
government securities port- 
folios by only $260 million or 
14%. This contrasts with a 
40% buildup in 1958 when a 
situation of monetary ease 
existed. 

The bonds acquired in 1958 
were sold off by the banks to 
provide a cash basis for fast- 
rising loans in 1959. By not 
ereating conditions in 1960 
which would allow the banks 
to again build up security 
holdings in a big way, the cen- 
tral bank has narrowed con- 
siderably the commercial 
banks’ ability to grant new 
credit at will. 

Here are _ typical 
charges and_ security 
yields at the beginning of 
February 1961: 

@ The banks’ interest charge 
on loans to “prime” customers 
was 534% unchanged from 
April 1959. 

@ Yield on a 91-day govern- 
ment treasury bill was 3.13%, 
down from 4.76% a year 
earlier, but up from the 1960 
low of 2.01% which was estab- 
lished in September. The cen- 


interest 


160.8 
40.6 
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tral bank’s discount rate is 
always one-quarter of 1% 
above the weekly treasury bill] 
yield, 

@ Yield on a short-term fed- 
eral government security such 
as a 54%% bond maturing Oc- 
tober 1962 was 3.33%, down 
from 5.57% a year earlier but 
up from a 2.80% level last fall. 
@ Yield on a medium-term 
bond such as the 2%% June 
1967-68 issue was 4.68%, down 
from 5.36% a year before, but 
up from 4.17% last fall. 

@ A long-term bond such as 
the 334% September 1996 was 
5.19%, up from 5.13% a year 
earlier. 

Early this year two of Can- 
ada’s nine commercial banks, 
The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce and the Imperial Bank 
of Canada, announced merger 
plans. Their assets, in total, 
amount to over $4,100 million. 

Biggest bank is the Royal 
Bank of Canada — assets $4,- 
250 million. Then comes the 
Bank of Montreal with assets 
of $3,500 million; the Bank of 
Nova Scotia with assets of al- 
most $2,000 million; Toronto- 
Deminion with assets of $1,825 
million. 

There are three other banks: 
Nationa] Canadian with assets 
of $775 million; Provincia] 
$365 million; Mercantile, $83 
million. 





Rye Whisky Exports 
Stull in Third Place 


Canada’s distilling industry 
is showing a decline in earn- 
ings for the first time in 15 
years. But rye whisky is re- 
taining its place as a leading 
export — third after farm ma- 
chinery and aircraft in value 
of finished products sold 
abroad. 


Prices forced up by heavy 
taxation (last increase, 1959) 
are responsible for the down- 
ward sales trend during 1960. 

In a review of the home 
market for the year, the As- 
sociation of Canadian Distillers 
said: “Excessive federa] taxa- 
tion has resulted in diminish- 
ing returns. 

“The postwar growth trend 
ef 5% a year for the industry’s 
retail sales has been broken 
and in the past year total 
Canadian sales of all spirits 
declined while the total of all 
retail trade in Canada con- 
tinued to increase.” 


The Association said that 
since the $13 a gallon tax was 
imposed in 1959 three of the 
country’s 21 distillers had re- 
ported falling profits. 

Net earnings of one com- 
pany were 50% in the fiscal 
year 1959-60, the net of the 
second fell by 39% and the 
third was down by 18%. 

Federal tax takes 45 cents of 
every dollar spent by the con- 
sumer on rye whisky. Prov- 
inces take another 36 cents. 
The distiller gets the remain- 
ing 19 cents out of which he 
has to pay production costs 
and dividends to shareholders. 

In 1959, the industry paid 
$213.7 million in federal taxa- 


thon and the provinces received 
$217.2 million in liquor profits 
— about 10% of their total 
revenue for one year. 

Sales of all Canadian-pro- 
duced liquor dropped 7% dur- 
ing the year compared with an 
increase of 11% in wine sales 
and 5% in beer sales. 

The distilling industry in 
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UBS FUND 
of CANADA“4 





Prospectus 
Offered Free 
Direct-By-Mail 


UBS FUND of CANADA, Ltd. is a mutual fund 
designed to give investors a convenient means 
of investing in the securities of companies outside 
of the United States, and particularly in Canada. 


The Fund’s primary objeciive is capital growth, 
and the Fund will accumulate and reinvest all 
net income and any capital gains. 


UBS Fund of Canada, Ltd., Common Shares are available to investors 
at Net Asset Value plus a sales charge of 6% (maximum) of the 
Offering Price for purchases of less than $5,000 (U.S.). For purchases 
of $5,000 (U.S.) or more, the sales charge is reduced as follows: 


Amount of Purchase 
in U lars 


$ 5,000 but less than $25,000 

$ 25,000 but less than $50,000 

$ 50,000 but less than $100,000 

$100,000 but less than $250,000 
*§ 


250,000 or more 


Sales Charge as a % 
of Offering Price per Share 


or 


-Ne au 
QSats 


~9 
os 


FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
which describes the tax and other features of the Fund 


== == MAIL THIS COUPON = = = 


to Fund's exclusive underwriter 
UBS Distributing Corporation 
g 210 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. $ 


é Please send me free prospectus and additional information x 
about UBS FUND of CANADA 


DMG i vveesrsccevoucumarees 


Address 


R Cur 
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> 
Canada employs some 8,000 
people who earn about $30 
million a year. Ten years ago 
there were only 4,000 distil- 
lery workers with a combined 
wage bill of $9 million. 

In the same decade, costs of 
materials used by the industry 
have risen from $28 million 
annually to $55 million. 

Among the biggest items 
are: 350 million lb. of grain 
worth $10 million; bottles, 
labels, packaging materials 
worth $14 million; barrels, 
cases and cartons at $4.2 mil- 
lion. 

The industry buys 650 mil- 
lion gallons of water a year at 
$100,000. 

In the last eight years, the 
industry has spent $50 million 
on new plant and equipment. 

On the brighter side are the 
industry’s export figures. 

In 1958, rye whisky sales 








Se 


Cee meee ee we eee ee eee eeee 


MAO00-FL70 
= a 


abroad topped 8.2 million gal- 


lons valued at more than $70 
million. 

Chief market was the U. S. 
which teok 90% of Canadian 
whisky exports. Next came 
Japan ($1.3 million), West 
Germany ($637,000) and the 
U. K. ($516,000). 

Estimated figures for 1959 
indicate a rise of 26% in whis- 
ky sales abroad. 

Canada’s distilling industry 
is nearly 200 years old. The 
first settlers brought their 
own spirits with them and re- 
plenished supplies by imports. 

These became increasingly 
expensive as spirits were sin- 
gled out for special customs 
duties even in'those early days. 

Settlers on the Atlantic coast 
and near inland ports started 
to avoid high costs by import- 
ing West Indian molasses and 
distilling their own rum. 


EXPERT KNOWLEDGE © EFFICIENT ACTION 


at your disposal in all of these departments: 


RESEARCH, PORTFOLIO, FOREIGN, MONEY 
MARKET, UNDERWRITING, BLOCK STOCK 


MUNICIPAL, BOND TRADING 


We would welcome the opportunity to be of service to you 


CABLE ADDRESS Gresher - TELEX NUMBER: 42-2208 + TELEPHONE EM. 2-581! 


® 
— Burns Bros. & Denton 
® 


thontreal e 


LIMITED 
Head Office — 44 King St. West, Toronto 


Winnipeg . 


Ottewa ° 


Homilton e 


Vancouver 
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It’s Tough 
To Sell 
Aircraft 


Canadian aircraft produc- 
tion facilities are excellent, 
with adequate plant and man- 

wer. But domestic market 
js small and exports are vital 
to the industry. 

In their search for markets 
abroad, Canadian plane and 
engine makers are finding the 
competition terribly tough. 

However, there have been 
some remarkable export suc- 
cesses. 

De Havilland Aircraft Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Downsview, 
near Toronto, has sold its 
planes in over 60 countries. It 
specializes in rough and rug- 
ged bush planes, vital trans- 
portation vehicles in Canada’s 
northlands and the backwoods 
of the world. 

Since the end of the war, 
de Havilland has produced 
three different bush planes, 
each a commercial success. 

First came the single-en- 
gined Beaver, followed by the 
larger Otter and, most recent- 
ly, the twin-engined Caribou 
which carried the same loads 
as a DC-3 in and out of small, 
badly prepared air strips. 

Some 1,500 Beavers, 400 
Otters and 51 Caribous have 
been sold. 

In the coming struggle for 
business de Havilland has the 
invaluable assets of exper- 
ience and proven ability. 

Since World War II, Cana- 
dian factories have produced 
an impressive variety of air- 
craft, Some were home-de- 


| signed, others were built un- 
' der license. 


Avro Aircraft produced a 


jet airliner within a few days 





of the announcement of the 
British Comet’s arrival on the 
scene. The Jetliner, as the 
Avro machine was named, was 
somewhat less _ sophisticated 
than the Comet, but it flew 
fast by 1949-50 standards. 
However, Avro’s designers 
had another project under 
wraps at that time, the CF- 


gore & 


AIR TRAFFIC controllers w 


orking in the Montreal area air 


Canada turned out a big 
anti-submarine patrol bomb- 
er, the CL-28 Argus. It was 
evaluated by the U.S. Navy, 
RAF and French Navy. They 
all liked it, but went home to 
order something just like it 
from their own factories. 

At the same time Avro was 
working night. and day on a 





traffic control centre of the Department of Transport’s new 
air terminal building at Montreal International Airport 
(Dorval). 


100 all-weather jet intercep- 
tor. 

With the outbreak of the 
Korean War, Ottawa ordered 
the CF-100 into full produc- 
tion and the Jetliner project 
was shelved. 

Built by Canadair Ltd. and 
powered by Canadian engines, 
Sabres joined the air forces of 
several countries. Avro’s CF- 
100s were sold to Belgium and 
came close to being selected 
by Britain. 

But then came the export 
famine. The Korean War ex- 
pansion of defences had been 
completed. Now each country 
was on the lookout for busi- 
ness to keep its own aircraft 
plants busy. 


new radical interceptor air- 
craft for North American de- 
fence. It was the CF-105 Ar- 
row. 


Before its first flight the 
cost of the project was $200 
million with a great deal more 
to come. 


Still, this might not have 
mattered too much providing 
enough of the planes could be 
built when production began. 


Here, again, was the prob- 
lem of too small a home mar- 
ket in Canada. The Arrow had 
to be sold to the U.S. Once 
again U.S. experts examined 
the plane, commented on its 
favorable qualities, and then 
went home and ordered a 


GEORGETOWN 


ONTARIO 
WELCOMES INDUSTRY 


Within 100 miles of one fifth of Canada’s 


total population. 


Planned and fully serviced sites for all types 


of industry as low as $100 per acre. 


Ample labour pool and lots of room for ex- 


pansion. 


Exceptional water and disposal resources. 
Ideal association of town facilities and rural 


surroundings. 


The centre of a billion dollar retail sales area. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


INVITES YOUR 


new interceptor built in Cali- 
fornia. 

More recently, there was 
the case of the Canadair CL- 
44 turbo prop air freighter. 
With its unusual “swing tail” 
which allows the whole rear 
portion of the body to be 
swung clear for loading of 
bulk freight, the 44 seemed a 
sure winner commercially. 

Three U.S. freight lines 
placed orders, and so did the 
RCAF. But between them the 
firm orders totalled only 17 
aircraft, well short of the 
breakeven point. 

There was talk of a swap 
by which the U.S. would take 


INQUIRIES 





$150 million worth of 44s in 
return for a similar quantity 
of U.S. fighters to replace the 
tired oid CF-100s. 

But it never came off, and 
the Eisenhower government 
left office while the matter 
was still unsettled. 

It was a big deal, and Cana- 
dian airmen remain hopeful 
that some form of deal may 
yet be worked out. 


The two countries are 
united in a mutual defence 
production agreement which 
is supposed to assure the pur- 
chase of the best equipment 
whether U.S. or Canadian 
made. f 





ICA's 
ALL-TURBINE 
FLEET 


Trans-Canada Air Lines ranks seventh in 

size among airlines in the world. During 1961, 
TCA will be the first major airline to 

complete the conversion of its entire fleet to 
turbine-driven aircraft — pure-jet DC-8’s 

and turbo-prop Vanguards and Viscounts, 
evidence of TCA’s forward thinking attitude. 


Serving all Canada, TCA is also a vital 

link between Canada and the world. TCA routes 
comprise trans-border services to the 

United States; southern services to Florida, 
Nassau, Bermuda and the West Indies, as well 
as trans-Atlantic services to the United Kingdom 
and five countries on the Continent of Europe. 


(i TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
C") AIR CANADA 
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Heavy 
Roads 
Spending 


Although the zooming up- 
ward trend in highway spend- 
ing levelled off at about $1,150 
million last year, most prov- 
inces and major municipalities 
earried out substantial road 
building programs. 

Ontario headed the list with 
expenditures of about $250 
million. The federal govern- 
ment spent about $136 mil- 
lion, biggest item being the 
Trans-Canada highway which 
is nearing completion. 

Canadian Good Roads As- 
sociation, spokesman for high- 


What Provinees Spend 


1960-61 
(Estimates) 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotic 
New Brunswick 
Quebec* 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewon 
Alberta 


717,171 





Fiscal Yr. Ended March 31 
1958-59 
(Actual) 


1959-60 
(Preliminary) 
($'000) 

17,830 
9,010 
28,300 
28,920 
175,452 
261,080 
39,400 
32,075 
67,355 
59,590 


13,885 
6,687 
30,598 
26,066 
178,575 
235,258 
32,188 
32,342 
56,804 
51,208 


718,512 663,611 


*Includes expenditures on toll facilities. 
**Does not include expenditures made by the B.C. Toll Highway and 


Bridges Authority. 


way authorities across Can- 
ada, suggests that roads 


spending is entering a read- 
justment period. 
Total of budgets for 1960 
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INSTALLING AN engine in an American Motors Rambler 


at its new plant in Brampton, Ontario. 


Record Car Sales 


Automobile assembly capa- 
city was increased at the end 
of 1960 when American Mo- 
ters (Canada) Ltd. again 
started to build cars. 

The company began pro- 
duction in December in a new 
pliant at Brampton, near To- 
ronto, Ont. Cars are being as- 
sembled at a rate of 10,000 
per vear. This could be in- 
creased to 25,000. 

American Motors stopped 
production at its Toronto 
plant in July, 1957, and has 
been importing cars from its 
parent piant at Kenosha, Wis., 
U.S. 

The year 1960 saw a new 
record established in sales of 
motor vehicles, about 525,000 
being sold compared to 502,- 
626 in 1959, the previous rec- 
ord year. 

Automobile sales reached 
nearly 450,000, also a new rec- 
ord, and about 75,000 trucks 
were sold, almost as many as 
in 1959. 

Output from Canadian as- 
sembly plants was up 7% 
over the previous year. There 
were 352,282 cars and 70,040 
trucks built. 

Two medium-priced cars, 
the De Soto and the Dodge 
Polara, were dropped by 
Chrysler Corp. of Canada. 
Ferd discontinued its Fronte- 
nac compact when it added the 
Comet compact to its assem- 
bly lines. 


North-American type com- 
pact cars represented more 
than 12% of total sales. Im- 
ports from the U.K. and Eu- 
rope increased their share of 
the market slightly, to about 
29%. 

Volkswagen, along’ with 
General Motors’ Vauxhall and 
Envoy, and the British Ford 
lines, showed moderate in- 
creases in sales, and headed 
the list of imported cars. 
Others recording gains in- 
cluded Austin, Morris, Wol- 
seley, Riley and Triumph. 
Other imports lost ground. 

Canadian production of pas- 
senger cars gained 8.1% in 
the year. General Motors as- 
sembled 175,086 units or 
538% of industry output, a 
gain of 3.9 percentage points 
over 1959. 

Chrysler had its highest 
level of production since 1957 
with 50,357 cars representing 
15.48% of Canadian produc- 
tion, Ford, with 94,166 assem- 
blies, had 28.9% of Canadian 
output, down 4.2% from 1959. 
Studebaker also lost ground, 
building only 5,673 cars. 

Exports of Canadian-built 
vehicles showed a 22.5% in- 
crease over 1959. The total, 
22,976 units, was almost equal 
to the 1958 figure. 

Almost all of the increase 
was in passenger cars, 18,680 
of which were sold abroad. 
The new compacts were cred- 
ited with the gain. 





was at the peak of a steadily 
upward trend in highways ex- 
penditures since the end of 
World War IL But the in- 
crease rate has slowed. 

Spending on intercity high- 
ways is expected to level off. 
These have shown great im- 
provement in the last few 
years, 


And expansion of the fed- 
eral government road outlay 
in recent years probably will 
be curtailed. 

Cities and towns are having 
the hardest time keeping up 
with need for better roads and 


streets. Many of them are _ 


bogged down in the welter of 
fast-growing urban traffic. 
Number of vehicles in use 
in Canada rose to 5.3 million 
at the end of 1960 — more 
than four million cars and 1.2 
million commercial vehicles. 


This represents a_ vehicle 
for each 3.4 Canadians, and a 
passenger car for every 4.5 
persons. 

There are now 12 motor ve- 
hicles for every mile of streets 
and roads in the country, in- 
cluding back concession dirt 
and gravel roads as well as 
paved highways. 

Canada’s manufacturers of 
commercial trailers — pole 
trailers, vans, and bulk car- 
riers — represent a steadily 
growing industry which is 
keeping pace with the devel- 
opment of good highways and 
more trucking. 

Piggyback’s growth has 
given the industry a_ real 
impetus and, since the piggy- 
back movement is really only 
getting into its stride, it rep- 
resents an area of real 
growth for trailer manufac- 
turers in coming years. 

Better roads which means 
more trucking, more bulk 
handling of an_ increasing 
number of products, fishy- 
backs, are all going to give 
impetus to the industry. 

The industry has shown 
steady growth since World 
War II, looks forward opti- 
mistically to increasing ex- 
pansion in the years ahead. 

The outlook: 


> There’s increasing demand 
oe - 
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SOLID 
REASONS 
FOR 
LOCATING 
IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
QUEBEC 


The Shawinigan service area straddles the St. Lawrence 
River between Montreal and Quebec cities in Canada and 
comprises 16,000 square miles ot opportunity for indus- 


—_ 








4. A stable, conscientious and intelli- = 
gent working force. eS 
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a Wide choice of industrial sites within 
400 miles of 30 million customers. 


3. Abundant source of materials — in- 
cluding chemicals, wood, asbestos, alu- 
minum, metais, etc. 


5. Adequate transportation by land, 
sea and air to all markets of the world — 
plus the great new St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Inquiries will be treated in strict confidence. Write or 
phone for full intormation on the advantages of locating 
your plant in the Shawinigan service area. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER & POWER COMPANY 
P.O. Box 6072, Montreal, Que., Dial Zone 514, UN. 6-5641 


} try. It offers: 


1. Ample, reliable, reasonably priced 
hydro-electric power. 











INEERING 


| Shawinigan 


WATER AND POWER CO. 
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for a national highways 
policy for all of Canada. Such 
a plan, elastic enough to fit 
local conditions, would ulti- 
mately give the country a 
well-organized system of 
highways and roads on a na- 
tional plan and save untoid 
thousands of dollars. 

> Electronic computers are 
going to play an increasingly 
important part in helping to 
analyse highway data, saving 
time and, in the long run, 
money, and bringing even 
greater efficiencies into the 
whole road-building indus- 
try. 

> There will be big expan- 
sion ahead by the railways 
into piggyback, with steady 
growth coming in fishyback 
and containerization. 


> With increasing loads on 
trucks and better roads, tire 
companies are improving de- 
signs of tires all the time to 
meet changing conditions, 
shooting for high tensile and 
impact strength, fatigue re- 
sistance, etc. 


> In the next 10 years, there 
will be eight million motor 
vehicles on Canada’s roads, 
more than twice as many as 
today. 


> At least 40,000 new drivers 
will be licensed in Canada 
each year, added to the 5.85 
million now licensed. 


> And, with all this, increas- 
ing emphasis on safety factors 
by car, truck, tire manufac- 
turers and safety organiza- 
tions across the nation. 
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consulting professional engineers 
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MANUFACTURING PROCESSES and SERVICES 
BRIDGES, HIGHWAYS and TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
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A SCENE from Shakespeare’s King John at the Stratford 


Shakespearean Festival Theatre in Ontario. 


Canada is no Backwoods 





@ one of Canada’s finest or- 
chestras, playing in an acous- 
tically (if not aesthetically) 
perfect hall; 


@ a national opera company, 
whose annual tours bring 
opera to communities where 
it may previously have been 
unknown; 


@ the most important school 
of music in the country; 


@ one of the finest choirs. 


Montreal, like Toronto, has 
a fine orchestra, which rec- 
ognizes even more than To- 
ronto the work of Canadian 
ccmposers. 


It has at least two success- 
ful theatrical companies, in- 


cluding the renowned Théatre 
du Nouveau Monde. 


One night last winter, 
chosen at random, Montrealers 
had a choice of 14 plays—in 
English, French and a couple 
of other languages. 


Montreal has some 30 per- 
manent artistic organizations, 
offering each year an unin- 
terrupted season of theatre, 
symphonic and chamber mu- 
sic, recitals and occasional 
performances of opera and 
ballet. 


One of Canada’s three ma- 
jor ballet companies, Les 
Grands Ballets Canadiens, is 
based in Montreal. Another, 
the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, 
brings distinction to the Man- 
itoba capital. 


Vancouver, with an estab- 
lished reputation in drama 
production, has in recent years 
been the home of the Vancou- 
ver International Festival, of- 
fering a wide variety of per- 
forming arts whose centre is 
the magnificent new Queen 
Elizabeth Theatre. 


The twin Jubilee Audito- 
riums in Edmonton and Cal- 
gary, still so new as to be 
novelties, have proved such a 
stimulus to the artistic life of 
the two Albertan cities that 
musical and dramatic groups 
have come into existence 
largely because their facilities 
are available. 


No new groups have yet 
been formed in Toronto as a 
result of the opening, late in 
1960, of the 3,200-seat 
O’Keefe Centre for the Per- 
forming Arts. 


So far, it has been the To- 
ronto host to touring enter- 
tainments from New York 
and London. 


But May 3-7, the O’Keefe 
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COMPLETE SHIP SERWICES 


at the hub of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the Great Lakes Route 


~~» PORT WELLER | 
DRY DOCKS LIMITED 


LOCATED AT LOCK NUMBER ONE © WELLAND CANAL 
Port wteittte 


. onraaerte . CANABA 





Quinn capcisiieactctlininigietigigien Leen aisle aang tinea 


Centre in Toronto will be the 
site of the first Canadian Con- 
ference of the Arts. 


Aim of the conference is to 
provide a face-to-face ex- 
change of views among Cana- 
dian artists in all fields—the 
visual arts, music, literature, 
drama. 


The conference will bring 
together, for the first time, 
representatives of 32 cultural 
organizations across Canada. 


A highlight will be exhibits 
of sculpture, art, enamel work, 
architecture, graphic design, 
lithography, engraving, cera- 
mics and ~ mosaics, stained 
glass work and typography, 
submitted by recipients of 
Canada Council grants. 





Following the conference in 
Toronto, the exhibition will go. 
on tour across Canada under 
the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Gallery, Ottawa. 





for plant location with:~ ABUNDANT Low- 
COST POWER « RAW MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
LABOR «EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION FACIL- 
ITIES # A RAPIDLY EXPANDING MARKET 
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— When it Comes to Arts 
| In the arts, as in sports, 
local pride can lead to healthy 
competition. 

Especially between Can- 
ada’s two biggest cities, Mont- 
real and Toronto, there exists 
a friendly rivalry in the field 
of cultural pursuits. 

Citizens of Halifax, Van- 
couver, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Winnipeg and dozens of other 
communities can point, with 
civic pride, to the arts in 
which their city excels. 

Toronto’s claim to eminence 
is based on the fact that it is 
the home of: 

@ the National Ballet Com- 
pany, which brings the art of 
the dance each year to audi- 
ences across Canada and be- 
, yond its borders; 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BRANCH provides an advisory 
service with regard to Ontario’s industrial advantages and 
facilities, including detailed information on export opportunities, 
municipalities, markets, raw materials, labor, power, transporta- 
tion, taxation,-and all factors relating directly to branch plant 
establishment and industrial expansion. The Branch also provides 
assistance in negotiating manufacturing arrangements. 


W. M. Nickle, Q.C., Minister T. A. C. Tyrrell, Deputy Minister 





Ontario Department of Commerce and Development 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, F. J. LYLE, DIRECTOR 


454 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19 


LONDON 
SUITE 882, 38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
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26 
INSURANCE 


Canadians Big Spenders 
To Protect Their Future 


Insurance is big business in 
Canada, and growing fast. 

Instincts for thrift and 
security, coupled with the 
desire to protect a high stan- 
dard of living, have made 
Canadians the most insurance- 
minded people on earth. 

The rapid increase in popu- 
lation -— 32% since 1950 — has 
been easily outpaced by the 
rise in insurance sales, 

Total life insurance in force 
has jumped 190% in the past 
10 years and now exceeds $47,- 
000 million. 

Fire and casualty premiums 
written in 1960 at an estimated 
$950 million'’are 166% higher 
than those written in 1950. 


Canadians buy their insur~. 


ance in a highly competitive, 
international market - place, 
served not only by Canadian 
companies but also by an in- 
creasing number of U.K., 
U.S., Netherlands and other 
foreign firms, 

In 1960, over 100 life in- 
surance companies were active 
in Canada, About 50 of these 
were non-Canadian. 

The fire and casualty insur- 
ance field is served by 
approximately 400 firms of 
which about one quarter are 
domestically owned. 

LIFE INSURANCE: 

New life insurance protec- 
tion purchased by Canadians 
in 1960 fell just short of the 
record total established in 
1959, but was 6% over the 
year before. 

Life policies brought into 
force during the year had an 
estimated value of nearly 
$6,000 million. This compares 
with a 1959 total of $6,040 mil- 
lion, and $1,900 million in 
1950. 

Total insurance in force rose 
by 10% to $47,000 million. 

The ratio of this protection 
to national income at the end 
of 1960 was 175% — higher 
than in any other country in 
the world. 

By comparison, insurance in 
force in the U.S. is equal to 
about 140% of annual national 
income. In the U.K. it’s the 
equivalent of -65% and in 
Switzerland 55%. 

In 1950, insurance and in- 
come were about equal in 
Canada. 

Since then the face value of 
the policies in force has risen 
190% on a population in- 
crement of only 32% and a 
gain in nationa] income of 
84%. 

At the end of 1960, the 
average amount of life insur- 
ance owned per policyholder 
had risen to $5,500, almost five 
times the 1925 figure and well 
above the 1955 average of 
$4,100, 

Some 8.5 million Canadians 
are policyholders, representing 
life insurance protection for 
three out of every four 
families. 

Benefit payments during 
1960 amounted to an estimated 
$545 million, $45 million more 
than in 1959 and double those 
paid in 1950. 

Benefits to living policy- 
holders rose to $355 million 
and continue to account for 
nearly two thirds of all policy 
payments. 

Payments to beneficiaries as 
the result of death amounted 
to $190 million. 

In addition, life insurance 
companies paid out $95 mil- 
lion in benefits under accident 
and sickness policies. 

Premium income from life 
and annuity business in Can- 
ada during 1960 came to an 

é 
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estimated $1,010 million, a 
gain of 10% over last year. 

Net amount of new money 
channelled by life companies 
into the economic life stream 
of Canada for the future bene- 
fits of policyholders reached 
about $500 million. 

The Canadian assets of life 
insurance companies operat- 
ing in Canada amounted to 
$8,250 million at the end of 
1960, compared with $4,000 
million in 1950. 

About $3,380 million of 
these holdings is in mortgages 
and real estate, $2,310 million 
in the securities of Canadian 
corporations, and $1,815 mil- 
lion in government and muni- 
cipal bonds. 

Life insurance savings, ac- 
counting for one dollar out of 
every four saved by the Cana- 
dian people, have financed 
about 45% of the country’s 
outstanding corporate bonds in 
the postwar period. 

Total mortgage money ad- 
vanced by life companies since 
1946 exceeds $6,000 million. 
An additional $300 million has 
gone into the direct ownership 
of real estate. 

Together, these investments 
financed nearly 900,000 Cana- 
dian homes and many stores, 
shopping plazas, and other 
commercial facilities. 

Earlier this year, insurance 
legislation was introduced by 
the federal government which 
would allow Canadian life 
companies more freedom to in- 
vest in common stocks. 

The proposed changes would 
also permit for the first time 
the sale of common stock- 
backed annuities in which the 
payout varies with the value 
of the assets behind them. 

In addition to its prominent 
role in the economic and social 
life of Canada, life insurance is 
also an important item in 
international trade. 

About $400 million, or more 
than one third, of the premium 
dollars received by Canadian 
companies in 1960 came from 
life insurance and annuity 
sales outside of Canada. 

Nearly 2 million people in 50 
different countries own 
policies in the 14 Canadian life 
companies operating abroad. 
At the end of 1960, insurance 
in force amounted to $12,750 
million. 

Of this foreign business, 
about 70% is on the lives of 
policyholders in the U.S., 16% 
in the U.K., and 6% in the 
Caribbean and Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

GENERAL INSURANCE: 

Growth of business in the 
general insurance field has 
been relatively slower than 
that experienced by the life 
companies in Canada. 

Final figures are not avail- 
able for 1960 experience. 
However, preliminary results 
indicate a moderate improve- 
ment in underwriting gain, 
although the volume of busi- 
ness written is not expected to 
be much larger than in the 
previous year. 

Fire insurance claims in 1959 
took 56c of each premium dol- 
lar earned by the companies 
(same as in 1958) against 74c 
in 1957. 

Auto insurance claims con- 
tinued their decline from 
1957’s high of 70% of the 
premium dollar to 62% in 1958 
and 57% in 1959. 

Casualty insurance claims, 
excluding fire and auto, were 
down to 62.5% of premiums 
earned from 1958’s 66%. In 
1957, claims took 72% of the 


IN CANADA 
You will find IDEAL PLANT SITES 


premium dollar. 

If the industry is operating 
at an underwriting profit, it is 
only just so. 

Most companies figure they 
just about break even when 
loss ratio in their fire busi- 
ness ranges between 50% and 
55%, and in their auto busi- 
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with its wide range of modern conveniences and ad- 
vantages and in the heart of the Montreal Metro- 


politan area. 


Investigate CANDIAC. 


Write to: 


CANDIAC DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


9 Montcalm Boulevard 


ness between 55% and 60%. 

No significant changes were 
made in auto insurance rates in 
1960 apart from a slight re- 
duction in collision rates in 
certain areas. 

Some companies have offer- 
ed discounts on the smaller car 
models which have proved to 


in ONE BOOK 


all the facts about 
MANITOBA 


This big (17” x 23”) up-to-date 
Economic Atlas of Manitoba 
contains maps, graphs and text 
with factual information on 


subjects such as: 


@ Geology @ Soils @ Precipitation 
and Growing Season @ Urban 
Settlement @ Routes of Travel and 
Population Trends @ Population 
Density @ Farm Economic Data 

@ Water Resources @ Electric Power 
@ Mines and Minerals @ Manufacturing 
@ Urban Growth and Principal Industries 


This unique and authentic 80 page 
economic atlas was 3 years in 
preparation — contains 100 full 

color maps, 40 pages of factual text 
material. This one book is an 
essential asset to any who are planning 
to participate in the dynamic 

growth of Manitoba. Limited quantity 
available — order your copy soon! 


ECONOMIC ATLAS 


OF MANITOBA 





CANDIAC, P.Q., CANADA 
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be less costly to repair. 

On the basis of 1960 
experience, insurers forecast 
little change in auto insurance 
premiums for 1961. 

However, if the trend to- 
wards bigger repair bills con- 
tinues, rates may have to be 
raised, auto insurers warn. 
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METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


With a population of more than one dnd a Kalf 
million persons, Metropolitan Toronto houses 
about nine per cent of Canada’s population of 18 
millions. At the same time it provides over 
650,000 jobs, nearly eleven per cent of the six 
million jobs available in Canada, Today, 
employment opportunities exist not only in the 
dynamic financial and commercial heart of the 
City of Toronto, but also in the new and thriving 
industrial areas of the suburban municipalities. 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
covers an area of 240 square miles and has a 
taxable assessment approaching four billion 
dollars. As the location of the capital of the 
Province of Ontario and the major financial and 
commercial centre for all Canada, Toronto has 
been experiencing a surge of population growth 
unparalleled in its history. During the last ten 
years Metropolitan Toronto has been growing at 
arate of four per cent each year. By 1980 it is 
estimated that the population of Metropolitan 
Toronto and its surrounding fringe will reach 
2,800,000 persons. 


URBAN EXPANSION 


Toronto’s industries are of a diversified character, 
representing nearly every form of secondary 
industry in Canada. The fact that no single type 
predominates makes for a buoyancy and stability 
in Metro’s economy. With ample supplies of 
inexpensive power, a large and varied labour 
force, and a sizable market for all types of 
products, Toronto continues to attract new 
industries and firms. 


From 1950 through 1958 rapid expansion into 
the countryside converted some 25,000 acres 
from rural to urban uses—an average of five 
* square miles each year. Industries needing larger * 
plants and families seeking new homes vied with 
each other for desirable locations in expanding 
townships. Schools and shopping centres 
accompanied residential development, and new 
community facilities were developed. The 
recently established York University is to be 
Deaitaess uantndte kis beaeerpaannedd oa May Rosinson House, located on West Lodge Avenue in the City of Toronto, is believed to be the 
erected, while older Satiigenians: add new wings largest and finest low-cost housing project for elderly persons on the continent. The two-structure develop- 
to provide additional medical facilities. ment, on a park-like site of over four acres, contains 405 self-contained suites—247 bachelor-type and 


As befits an expanding metropolis, Toronto is 158 one-bedroom units, all equipped with electric stoves and refrigerators. All floors in the three million 
i . ; ; ; 

experiencing the transition from a community of dollar project are serviced by elevators. 

single family owner-occupied homes to one 


offering, in addition, rental accommodation of all TWO MAJOR METROPOLITAN PROJECTS 
types and standards. Since the inception of 
i in 1954, é ; 3 
ited ia Stemepeiban"y wre nn eka The FREDERICK G. GARDINER EXPRESSWAY is becoming a reality.on the ground. The great swath of 
125,000 dwelling units, of which over half were its route sweeping eastwards to downtown Toronto from the junction with Queen Elizabeth Way can be 


other than single family detached houses. Apart- seen immediately south of the main C.N.R. Hamilton line, between the long-used Lake Shore Road and 

ere re —— mente dominate 4 the new Queen Street extension. The number of bridges over the Humber River emphasizes the density 
ated offering fa varieep tach sobhieie of traffic along the northern shore of Lake Ontario into the heart of the metropolis. 

are now well advanced. 


“METRO” GOVERNMENT 


Continued urban expansion creates problems for 
local governments in the provision of necessary 
public services. To meet these problems and to 
plan effectively for the continued progress of the 
metropolitan area, a form of municipal govern- 
ment entirely new to the North American 
continent was formulated by the Ontario 
Government. The Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto, a federation of the thirteen separate 
municipalities in the area, was incorporated on 
April 15, 1953, and assumed its full powers on 
January 1, 1954. 


In keeping with the traditions and political 
theory of government in Canada under the 
British North America Act of 1867, the thirteen 
constituent municipalities retained their local 
autonomy and local responsibilities while the 
“Metropolitan Government was charged with 
responsibility for major metropolitan services. 
The local municipalities continued to be the tax- 
gathering agencies, but Metropolitan Toronto 
was given the responsibility for the uniform 
assessment of real property and business tax 
liability. Only Metropolitan Toronto now issues 
debentures. 


The Toronto area was the first community in 
the western hemisphere to give official political 
recognition to the fact that modern industrial 
Society has created a new form of human 
settlement—the Metropolitan Area. Formulation 
and establishment of Metropolitan Toronto has 
taken place during the period of Toronto’s most 
rapid growth and greatest prosperity. The 
Metropolitan system is being studied by many 
urban governments throughout the North 

erican continent as a serious attempt to solve 
the emergent problems common to all expanding 
Metropolitan areas, and to obtain the economic, 
Social and political advantages that come with 
co-ordinated growth, 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL CENTRE OF CANADA 
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Active and Competent 


Attract Thousands) sats 


Tourism is one of Canada’s 
major industries. Today it 


earns about $400 million a 
year in foreign currency — 
about 90% of this is from U.S. 


peans delayed Canadian trips 
in the hope that air fares 
would be reduced. This situa- 
tion picked up towards the 
end of the year when many 
































paigns in the U.S. which will 
always be Canada’s best tour- 
ist customer, 

In addition to the federal 
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in various foreign markets for 
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Deficit 
Causes 
Concern 


Among the world’s most en- 
thusiastic travelers, Cana- 
dians are also among the big- 
gest spenders in foreign lands. 
They now spend more than 
$600 million a year for busi- 
ress and pleasure travel out- 
side Canada. 


The continuing trend to- 

ward more travel and heavier 
spending abroad is causing 
concern at home. The annual 
travel deficit (the amount 
spent by Canadians abroad 
compared with the amount 
spent by foreign travelers in 
Canada) is now more than 
$200 million. 


Just as the U.S. is Canada’s 
best tourist customer, so Can- 
ada provides the biggest for- 
eign market for American ho- 
tels, restaurants and shops. 
Every year Canadians make 
nearly five million visits of 
48 hr. or more to the USS. 
(néarly 25 million visits of 
less than 48 hr.) with annual 
Canadian spending south of 
the border at about $450 mil- 
lion. 

Most popular destination in 
the U. S. is New York State, 
easily accessible from _ the 
heavily populated central 
provinces. Some 27% of Ca- 
nadians visiting the U.S. nead 
for this state. And to residents 
of Ontario and Quebec, New 
York City is better known 
_ than many of Canada’s major 
’ cities. 

In 1958, the State of Wash- 
ington replaced Florida tor 
second piace and now claims 
about 11% of the Canadian 
contingent compared with 
10% for the Sunshine State. 
But even so, nearly 500.000 
Canadians seek Florida's 
beaches every year. Winter s 
stil] the busiest season, but 
bargain summer rates ire at- 
tracting more of the younger 
set of Canadian tourists. 


The State of Michigan 
places fourth with 9% of the 
Canadian total and California 
is fifth with about 6%. 


About half of the Canadian 
visits to the U.S, are holiday 
trips. Nearly 30% of the trav- 
elers go to visit friends and 
relatives and about 10% of 
the visits are for purely busi- 
ness purposes. 


But the most outstanding 
trend in foreign travel by Ca- 
nadians is the growth of visits 
we other than the 


This has been growing at a 
rate of 10% to 17% in recent 
years. And spending in over- 
seas countries (more than 
$150 million a year) is pro- 
portionately greater than 
spending in the U.S. 

One inducement for Cana- 
dians to spend more freely 
overseas than in the US. is 
the change in customs regula- 
tions introduced in July 1958. 


Now a Canadian returning 
home after spending 14 days 
or more outside continental 
North America, may bring 
back his total year’s allow- 
ance of $300 worth of duty- 
free purchases all at once. For 
the U.S.. Mexico, etc. the old 
regulation of $100 every four 
Months (for a visit of 48 hr. 
of more) still stands. 

The U.K. is by far the most 

overseas destination 
for Canadians. Nearly 24% of 
the total overseas trips made 






While the Canadian lumber 
industry, like other sections of 
the national economy, suffered 
from the general downtrend in 
business, production continued 
at what is considered tc be a 
satisfactory level. 

Estimates indicate total 1960 
production at 7,700 million bd. 
ft., 5.5% higher than 1959’s 
7,500 million bd. ft. 

Canada exports about 50% 
of he: lumber, the remainder 
is consumed on the domestic 
market. 

In turn the construction in- 
dustry consumes most of the 
domestic requirement. 


Last yeai, the construction 
industry as a whole held up 
very well. 

Compared with 1959, engi- 
neering construction was up 
32%, industrial construction 
up 10% and business construc- 
tion was up 5%. 

Inventories of lumber in 
these areas were maintained 
at manageable levels. Carry- 
overs are not expected to im- 
pede this year’s production. 

These increases, nowever, 
were not enough to counter- 
balance a 30% drop in resi- 
dential construction starts. 





by Canadians each year are 
to the U.K. only. 

But for more than 65% of 
these travelers, it is a senti- 
mental journey to visit friends 
and relatives. About 25% of 
the U.K.-only visits are for 
recreation, and 7% for ousi- 
ness purposes. 

Some 26% of Canadians 
making overseas trips visit 
the UK. and continental Eu- 
rope, while about 15% visit 
European countries other than 
the U.K. 


Of continental countries, the 
most popular are France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Holland and Bel- 
gium. But like their U.S. 
counterparts, Canadian tour- 
ists are venturing all over the 
European continent (including 
Iron Curtain countries) and 
on to the Middle East. 

The Caribbean area. (in- 
cluding Bermuda and Baha- 
mas) attracts nearly 20% af 
Cariada’s overseas travelers. 
The majority of these are 
from central or eastern Can- 
ada, but with fast continental 
air service, more westerners 
are now visiting this area. 

Hawaii. long a favorite va- 
cation spot for west coast Ca- 
nadians, gets uearly 5% of 
Canada’s overseas travelers. 
But here too, fast domestic 
planes are changing the pat- 
tern and many residents of 
Ontario and Quebec are pick- 
ing Hawaii instead of the Ca- 
ribbean. 

Mexico, with direct air ser- 
vice from Toronto and Van- 
couver, claims 5% to 6% of 
the non-U.S. foreign visits by 
Canadians. ; 

But the habits of Canadians 
are changing gradually as sea- 
soned travelers look for new 
and different experiences. 
Now many more Canadians 
are visiting the Orient, Asia, 
Australasia and South Amer- 
ica—many key places in these 
areas served by direct plane 
or ship transportation from 
Canada, And while the tradi- 
tional, well-traveled routes 
continue to grow in popular- 
ity, the “new” lands are fast 
becoming important destina- 
tions for Canadian business 
and pleasure travelers. 


Lumber Industry 
Seeks New Outlets 


+ - 





Residential building has an 
immediate and direct influence 
on the lumber industry. 

Softness in the housing mar- 
ket developed early in the 


year, Uncertain employment 
conditions made _ prospective 
buyers hesitant to commit 


themselves and higher rates 
for mortgage money consider- 
ably increased carrying 
charges. 


Surplus housing was built, 
up in metropolitan areas and 
builders were not willing to 


increase their stocks of unsold 
homes. 


To help relieve this problem, 
the federal government 
amended housing regulations 
in the latter part of the year. 

Additionat funds were pro- 
vided, down payments reduced 
and mortgage coverage in- 
creased on new housing proj- 
ects. 


The impact of these changes 
will not be fully felt before 
spring. However, it has pro- 
vided optimism for the present 
logging season. 

G. E. Beli, general manager 
of Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, suggests 1961 may 
see as many as 125,000 homes 
built. Starts in 1960 were 
around 110,000. 

British Columbia production 
is expected to be up about 10% 
to 5,200 million bd. ft. when 
final 1960 totals are recorded. 

Work stoppage in July and 
August of 1959 considerably 
reduced production. 

East of the Rockies, produc- 
tion was down slightly to 2,500 
million bd, ft. Of this, hard- 
wood maintained 1959 levels. 
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Investors or Users of Industrial or 
Commercial Real Estate in Canada 


Consult 


GIBSON BROS. LIMITED 


Canada's Leading Property Development 
& Property Management Realtor 


it has been our privilege to have served the ‘world’s foremost investors in 
the development of their commercial enterprises in Canada. 


IN COMMERCE — 


Of the 12 major office buildings completed in Downtown Toronto since the 
end of the war—Gibson Bros. leased 75%. We are a major developer of 


Shopping Centres across Canada. 


IN INDUSTRY — 


Many of the major overseas companies have used our services for land 
assemblies, property development and the arranging of leasebocks across 


the country. 


Should you prefer an existing building, we have many available to submit 
for your consideration, either for sale or rent. 


GIBSON BROS. LIMITED 


100 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO, CANADA 


Phone: EMpire 2-191] 


Cable: GIBROS 


For Results — Deal With the Leaders 
Our 51st Anniversary — Service Since 1910 





Mechanization has made the 
lumber industry on both the 
west and east coasts much 
more flexible. The industry is 
less dependent on the weather 
and production can now be 
scheduled more closely to the 
requirements of the market. 


The U.S. buys about three 


quarters of Canada’s total 
lumber exports which in- 
creased about 8.5% last year. 


Exports to the U.S. were 
down about 2% last year, but 
the U. K., another major mar- 
ket, purchased about 70% 
more than in 1959. 

Increased demand for fram- 
ing and construction k:mber in 
U.K. was mainly responsible 
for this increase. These in- 
creased shipments are expect- 
ed to continue’ throughout 
1961. 

The Timber Trade mission 
to the U.K. and Ireland last 
year, helped Canadians under- 
stand the requirements of 





those markets better. Buyers 
also became better informed 
about Canadian supplies. 


In the U.S., Federal Hous- 
ing Authority brought in com- 
pulsory grade-marking of all 
framing lumber entering 
homes built under FHA, in 
April, 1960. Canadian lumber 
quickly received grade-mark- 
ing authority from TC S. and 
little, if any, interruption was 
noted in sales to the U.S. 

Retail lumber organizations 
are now trongly supporting 
grade-marking of lumber for 
the domestic market. 

Other substantial export 
markets, South Africa and - 
Australia were up 20% and 
60%, respectively. 

With regular shippiag serv- 
ice now established between 
Israeli and Canadian ports, 
Israel now offers a possible 
new export market for Cana- 
dian cut or unfinished Cana- 
dian lumber. 














To Every Point of the Compass 


To Peru 
and far go important industrial chemicals from Shawinigan Chemicals Limited. 
To every point of the compass go products which set a world standard— 
Shawinigan “S” brand Canadian Carbide in the familiar green drums, 
Acetylene Black for dry cell batteries, Acetic Acid and Acetic Anhydride for 
the textile and leather processing fields, to name only a few. 


... Penang ... Los Angeles . 


.. London. . 


. to countries near 


Shawinigan products have long been known the world over for con- 
sistently high quality. Behind the world recognition of these Canadian chemicals 
lies Shawinigan research. In Shawinigan laboratories our people are constantly 
exploring fresh ways to improve your products and processes. 
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SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Head Office: Shawinigan Building, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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125,000 Starts Expected 
In 1961, a Gain Over 1960 


The housing industry in 
Canada has been a “boom” in- 
dustry, reaching a peak in 
1958 when housing unit starts 
totaled 164,000. In 1959 the 
figure was 141,000 starts. 

But in 1960, for the first 
time in years, starts took a 
drastic drop, with total now 
estimated at around 110,000 
units. 

A major reason for this was 
a shortage of investment 
money for housing for the first 
part of the year. On top. of 
this, it became evident, as the 
number of unoccupied homes 
in proportion to those com- 
pleted rose to as high as 28% 
of completions, that demand 
had slackened appreciably. 

As the year went on, more 
and more money became 
available from the federal 
government and from private 
sources but there was still evi- 
dence of softness in th. mar- 
ket, especially in key areas 
like Metropolitan Toronto. 

Some of the reluctance in 
buying was undoubtedly due 
to caution on the part of peo- 
ple who wanted to see how the 
general economic climate in 
Canada was developing before 
taking on a major expenditure 
like a home. 

At least some of the blame 
for slow sales could be blamed 
on poor design, poor location, 
and bad judgment on the part 
of the builder. 

At the start of 1961, Can- 
ada’s home builders are much 
more optimistic about the 
housing outlook than they 


’ were a year ago. 


For one thing, there’s plenty 
of money available from regu- 
lar lending institutions. 

The federal government has 
also eased regulations on Na- 
tional Housing Act loans which 
provide for lower downpay- 
ments, larger mortgages, and 
longer terms of repayment. 

It’s felt that this will bring 
a new group of buyers into the 
housing market. 

Builders feel strongly that 
talk of recession, more than 
any other factor, slowed sales 
last year and that buyers who 
hesitated in 1960 will buy 
their homes this year. 

Despite this, there’s some 
evidence that demand is still a 
little soft. The most optimistic 
estimate for 1961 is 125,000 
housing unit starts—provided 
funds are available from lend- 
ers and the government. But 
the general feeling is that 
115,000 starts is a more likely 
estimate for the year. 


Prices of homes will show a_ 


slight increase generally in 
Canada this year. Profit for 
the .builder, according to ex- 
perts in the field, has been re- 
duced more in the past few 
years. It’s estimated that, on 
a $15,000 home, the average 
builder makes around $800- 
$900. 

In Canada last year, over 
68% of homes cost from $13,- 
000 to $16,000 and up. Broken 
down, price range of homes 
sold costing $16,000 and over, 


27.5%; $15,000 to $15,999, 
13.5%; $14,000 to $14,999, 
14. 20%: $13,000 to $13,999, 
13.2% 


Over 39% of applicants for 
loans under the National 
Housing Act had incomes 
ranging from $5,000 to $6,999 a 
year. Some 36% were in the 
range from $4,000 to $4,999. In 
the $7,000 to $7,999 range, the 
percentage was 7.2%. 

The average applicant’s in- 
come was $5,546. 


Builders this year will put 
more emphasis on merchandis- 
ing, an area in which many of 
them have been very weak. 





It's 
and 








The housebuilding industry 
is also undertaking various 
educational programs in busi- 
ness management to help the 
builder cut his costs. 

Electric heating is a subject 
of considerable interest, espe- 
cially in Ontario, and more 
electrically heated homes will 
be seen in that province in 
1961. Research in the field 
continues. 


ps 


and read all over ! 


Informed businessmen 
wishing to stay informed 


read the Bank of Montreal 
Business Review regularly. 
Here, in black and white, is 
a mes monthly spotlight on the 


Canadian business scene that’s 


invaluable in keeping you 


abreast of economic affairs. 
And it’s read by businessmen 
all over the world! There’s a 


personal copy available for you 
each month—mailed free of charge 


—at the Business Development 
Department, P.O. Box 6002, 






Montreal 3, P.Q. 


WY HAN Kt Drop us a line today! 
‘ 


10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 
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From now on, housebuilders 
predict, there is going to be 
more prefabrication of com- 
ponents. By the 1970s the 
Canadian builder may be more 
of an assembler of components 
than the builder as he is today. 

For the future, there’s noth- 
ing but optimism. It has been 
estimated that the country 
needs an average of 125,000 
housing starts a year just to 
keep up with demand. 
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THE BANE OF MONTREAL 
- 


Children born in the war 
years are now beginning to 
reach maturity and, by the 
mid-sixties, should begin to 
make themselves felt in the 
housing market as they Marry 
and settle down. 

There will also be a vast 
market in the replacement of 
obsolete housing. Altogether, 
housing will play an increas- 
ingly important part in Can- 


ada’s construction industry. 
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Canadai First Bank 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 


RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 » MORE THAN 800 BRANCHES IN CANADA, UNITED STATES, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND CONTINENTAL EUROPE + BANKING CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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ATLANTIC COUNCIL 
aT 


Seeks Economie Cures 


Formed in 1954 as an At- 
lantic area self-help organiza- 
tion, the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council now is shift- 
ing its emphasis from basic 
research to applied programs. 

Membership has soared be- 
yond 1,800, and the goal for 
1961 is an increase to 2,000. 
Last year 168 new members 
were enrolled. 

In Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland a 
series of speaking tours by 
APEC officials “intensified re- 
gional unity and bolstered At- 
lantic confidence.” 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES Economic Council membership is 


®@ Population 
the area. 
Now the staff of APEC’s 
research office in Fredericton 
is investigating the problem of 
low farm income and the de- 
velopment of secondary manu- 
facturing in the Atlantic 
provinces. 
Some 
1961: 
> Series of export conferences 
in major centres in the area. 
Already the export trade com- 
mittee, formed in 1960, has 
mapped out an investigation 
program as a guide for pro- 


movements in 


other projects for 





now more than 1,800. 


According to Council Exec- 
utive Vice-President Nelson 
Mann, “the council desires to 
effect programs that will help 
the peoples of the Atlantic 
provinces in their search for 
economic betterment. 

“Some of the solutions will 
require the time and efforts of 
the peoples in the region. 
Some will require national as- 
sistance. All will require the 
understanding of Canadians 
from coast to coast.” 

Three research studies were 
completed during 1960: 

@ Food and fish processing in- 
dustries. 

@ Financing of industrial de- 
velopment in the Atlantic 
provinces. 





Double Present Capacity 


motion of export opportunities. 
> Preparation of a directory of 
building products firms and 
their materials, including a list 
of architects, engineers and 
contractors in the four prov- 
inces. This will be the work 
of the building products com- 
mittee. 


> Promotion of sales of food- 
stuffs to United States bases in 
the north. This will be en- 
trusted to the Maritime Food 
Council which co-ordinates 
the various groups operating 
under its guidance and com- 
piles market information. 


> Study of common rate-mak- 
ing techniques for utilities. 
This will become the jurisdic- 








With New Cable to U. K. 


Constantly increasing de- 
mand for circuits is behind the 
laying of a new $28 million 
transAtlantic telephone cable 
linking Canada and the U. K. 
It will be in operation this 
year. 

The cable will more than 
double existing capacity. But 
communications authorities al- 
ready predict it may hardly 
meet the growth in demand. 

It will be the first link in a 
$250 million round-the-world 
Commonwealth network ex- 
pected to take 10 years to com- 
plete and eventually stretch 
some 24,000 nautical miles. 

The link between Vancouver 
and Australia will be com- 
pleted by 1964. 

The first transAtlantic tele- 
Phone cable was laid between 
the U. K. and Canada and the 
U.S. in 1956. 

Of its 36 channels, Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication 
Corp.—Canada’s international 
communications carrier — has 
use of 614 channels, plus an 
additional circuit leased for 
exclusive Commonwealth pur- 
Poses. 

The new U. K. - Canada 
cable will provide 80 voice 
channels, each of which can be 


broken down into 27 telegraph 
circuits. 

It is being laid between the 
U. K. and White Bay, Nfld., 
then overland, back into the 
sea and across to Grosse Roche, 
Que. 

In the single cable now go- 
ing down will be a capacity 
equal to two parallel cables of 
the 1956 type, which was of 
U. S. design. 

The same type of 80-channel 
cable will be used in the second 
link of the Commonwealth cir- 
cuit, laying of which will start 
in 1962 between Australia and 
New Zealand. 

This link should -be com- 
pleted across the Pacific to 
Vancouver by 1964, coming by 
way of Hawaii and Fiji. 

Canada will own the section 
from Vancouver to a point 
200 miles beyond Hawaii 
and have a substantial share 
in ownership of the rest. 

By the time the whole net- 
work is completed, it will con- 
tinue beyond Australia by way 
of the main Commonwealth 
countries in the Indian Ocean, 
through continental Africa and 
back to the U. K. to complete 
the global circuit. 


tion of the power committee 
which will also promote safety 
standards and _ co-operative 
advertising. 

Last year APEC began a 
study of the availability of 
capital in the region. 

It feels there is a need to 
co-ordinate plans for a num- 
ber of capital projects includ- 
ing a causeway across the 
choppy Northumberland Strait 
to Prince Edward Island and 
construction of the Chignecto 
Canal, across a narrow neck 
of land along the New Bruns- 
wick-Nova Scotia border. 

It would link the Bay of 
Fundy and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 


“The question often has 
been raised,” said Mann, 
“whether Canada’s Atlantic 
provinces are provided with 
sufficient capital to meet their 
needs for development com- 
parable with the rest of Can- 
ada.” 


That is what the APEC 
study hopes to determine on a 
broad _ scale. Preliminary 
studies have been made 
through individuals and in 
small committees. 

A major effort of APEC has 
been the cracking of the 
northern market, following the 
visit of i trade mission to such 
places as Sept Isles, Quebec, 
Goose Bay, Labrador, Fro- 
bisher, and Stephenville. 

Maritime Central Airways 
says it air cargo has jumped 
nearly 100% since 32 business- 
men visited the north two 
years ago. And a steamship 
service has been established 
by Newfoundland-Canada 
Steamships Ltd. between Hali- 
fax and Goose Bay, via Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. 

——_ — — 





Symbol of Service 


VELOCITRON MODEL “G” MACHINE 
High Speed Packager—Fully automatic, continu- 
ous motion machine for carton feeding, forming, 














MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


74 TRINITY PLACE 
NEW YORK 6 


MCA’s busiest cargo run is 
Moncton to Goose Bay. Next in 
importance is Goose-Gander- 
Torbay. 

MCA and APEC figures in- 
dicate the Atlantic region has 


penetrated only 5% of the 
available market to the north 
although it is the closest 
source of supply. 

Of $42 million of trade items 
going annually into the Goose 
Bay - Frobisher - Stephenville 
area, Atlantic firms have sup- 
plied only $2 million. Of the $8 
million in foodstuffs, they 
have supplied only $1 million. 

However, the picture is 
changing. Four years ago only 
eight Maritime firms and 25 
from other provinces served 
the area. Today 50 Maritime 
suppliers and 60 firms from 
other provinces are doing 
business in the booming north. 

APEC operates Atlantic 
House in London and through 
it, a number of firms have ob- 
tained important business in 
the U.K. In October seven 
Maritime-based food proces- 
sors participated in a food fair 
in London. 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & COMPANY 
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There is talk now of set- 
ting up a similar House in 
Toronto to cultivate the big, 
rich central Canadian market. 


In October a national con-~ 


ference will be held in central 
Canada on Resources of To- 
morrow. 


APEC has been invited to 
play a key role by explaining 
its activities and their effect cn 
regional development. 


Following are recent APEC 
publications: 


Atlantic Provinces Checklist, Vol. 3, 
Jan.-Dec./59. 

Submission to the International Joint 
Commission, Calais, Maine, Apr. 22/60. 

The Fishing Industry of Newfound- 
land, Stephen N. Branch. Revised edi- 
tion, July/60. 

: The Economy of the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, 1940-1958, A. C. Parks, 
June/60. 

Financing Industrial Development in 
the Atlantic Provinces, F._E. Lounsbury, 
Aug./60. 

Atlantic Provinces Trade Directory, 
1960, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, 
Atlantic Advocate, 1960. 

The Food and Fish Processing Indus- 
tries, F. E. Lounsbury, Oct./60. 

Population Movements in the Atlantic 
Provinces, Kari Levitt, Nov./60. 

APEC Newsletter, published ten times 
@ year, to non-members on request. 


First and Porenitest 
IN HIGH SPEED PACKAGING MACHINERY 


Since 1919, Delamere & Williams pioneered many of the machines 
and principles now widely used in the packaging process, such as 
high speed continuous motion packagers (see below), high speed 
pouch making machines, tea bags etc., as well as the more than 
1,000 varied types of semi and automatic special labour saving 
machines, applicable to many industries. 


Because the majority of the machines developed by Delamere & 
Williams are high speed, completely automatic equipment, ap- 
proximately 70% of the annual output is delivered to the United 
States and other countries, where greater populations usually 


demand higher production speeds. 


filling by volume or net weight and top sealing. 
Handles wide range of carton sizes and products 
at speeds up to 300 packages per minute. 


DELAMERE & WILLIAMS COMPANY LIMITED 


Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP. LTD. 
35 CARSON ST., TORONTO 14, CANADA 
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On Steam 
Power 


In 1960, a net total of 1.7 
million hp otf new hydro-elec- 
tric capacity was added in 
Canada, bringing total install- 
ed water power capacity to 
26.4 million hp. 

Of the amount added last 
year, 1.2 million hp was com- 
pleted in Quebec, while Mani- 
toba and British Columbia 
each added just over 200,000 
hp in hydro-electric capacity. 

While new capacity to be in- 
stalled in Canada during 1961 
is limited to about 243,000 hp, 
construction goes on at other 
developments where 4.5 mil- 
lion hp are being added. 

Major installations last year 
were made at the Chute-des- 
Passes generating station of 
Aluminum Co. of Canada 
where two units totaling 400,- 
000 hp started operation and 
at the Bersimis 2 and Beau- 
harnois No. 3 developments of 
Quebec Hydro where 342,000 
hp and 368,500 hp respective- 
ly were put in service. 

New thermal-electric devel- 
opments or extensions to ex- 
isting installations were under 
construction in each of the 10 
provinces, the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, 

Significant increases in 
installation 
were: made in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, where bulk 
of the over-all electric power 
requirements is derived from 
thermal plants. 

Greatest increase in thermal 
capacity took place in Ontario 
where most major hydro-elec- 
tric sources within economic 
reach of big load centres have 
been completed. 

Growing tendency toward in- 
creased thermal-electric gen- 
eration in Canada shows not 
only growth of rapidly in- 
creasing energy demand but 
also benefits of resource con- 
servation which can be deriv- 
ed from integrated power 
systems using both hydro- 
electric and thermal-electric 
plants. 

It’s estimated that Canadian 
electric power consumption in 
the past decade has increased 
by about 85%. In the same 
period, generating ‘capacity 
has doubled. 

Estimates are that net gen- 
eration for 1960 will reach the 
115 billion kilowatt-hour 
mark. This is, experts say, 
higher than average power 
generation in the U.S. in the 
years 1936-37-38 — 23 years 
ago when the U.S. population 
was seven times greater than 
Canada’s population today. 

Increases in generating ca- 
pability for the next three 
years are expected to fall off 
substantially because of the 
big reserves built up since 
1956. 

By 1963, a net generating 
capability or around 25,487 
megawatts will have advanced 
about 26.1% over the present 
level. 

The big trend to steam con- 
tinues. 

Over half of the increase 
planned for the next four years 
will be thermal generation 
compared with less than 20% 
in the four years ending in 
1959. 

Thermal generation capa- 
bility will account for 23.1% 
of the total in 1963, compared 
to 15.4% in 1959. 

Annual increases in hydro 
generating capability, which 














IT IS ESTIMATED that Canadian electric power consump- 
tion in the past decade has increased by about 80%. In the 
same period, generating capacity has doubled. 


averaged 8.2% between 1952 
and 1959, are expected to de- 
cline sharply to 3.5% during 
the next four years. 


While the swing to steam 




















is the significant trend, there’ll 
be intensified research into 
EHV — extra high voltage 
power transmission. 


Solution to the problems in- 


In mining and forest products, 
agriculture, petroleum, fishing. 
Canada has a wealth of resources 
and industrial raw materials 

and vast sources of fuel and energy. 
Combined with our diversified 
agriculture and our growing 
manufacturing potential, these 
resources assure us of a vigorous 
economic future, 


Through a network of more than 
850 branches The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce provides a complete 
banking service for individuals 
and business across Canada, and is 
in constant touch with every type 
of economic activity. If you have 
plans, projects or problems 
concerning business in Canada, 
consult the manager of our branch 
nearest you or write to our 

Head Office for information. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Head Office: Toronto 1, Canada. 


Offices also in New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Portland, Ore. 
London, England * The West Indies and the Bahamas 


Resident Representative; — Chicago, Ill. * Dallas, Texas * Zurich, Switzerland. 
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volved in EHV would mean 
that large, undeveloped Lydro 
sites in the north — presently 
uneconomical because of the 
long distances involved — 
could be used to bring a fresh 
source of power to higily in- 
dustrialized sections of Can- 
ada. 

One of the facets of the in- 
dustry which received much 
attention in Canada during 
1960 was the challenge which 
electrical equipment manufac- 
turing firms are facing from 
foreign competition. 

Imports have helped bring 
profits margins to levels where 
the industry is most seriously 
threatened. 

In 1957, peak year for em- 
ployment in the _ industry, 
there were 83,300 people em- 
ployed. The figure is down to 
around 75,000 — drop of 10%. 

Canadian electrical men 
would like to see more gov- 
ernment encouragement and 
increased protection. 

But if these current prob- 
lems are solved, experts are 
optimistic about the industry’s 
future. 


The baby boom of World War 
II should start to make itself 
felt in the latter half of this 
decade. 

These young people should 
be setting up their homes and 
buying appliances and all the 
other pieces of electrical 
equipment which are a “must” 
in the modern Canadian home, 

Farms are seen as one of the 
biggest potential markets on 
the horizon right now. Today’s 
Canadian farmer is a business 
man running a high-cost busi- 
ness operation. To operate 
economically, he must have as 
much modern equipment as 
he can get. Most of it uses 
electric power. 

One of the significant events 
of 1960 was manufacture in 
Canada of the first steam tur- 
bine for central station use by 
John Inglis Co., Toronto, for 
Ontario Hydro’s Thunder Bay 
plant at Fort William. It was a 
major triumph for the Cana- 
dian firm and ‘for the Cana- 
dian electrical manufacturing 
industry. Until then, all such 
turbines had been imported 
from Europe.. 
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What A-Power Station Costs 


Estimate of outlay on CANDU 200,000 KW reactor station 


Site costs, land and improvements 


Building, structures and shielding ... 


Reactor boiler and auxiliaries 
Turbine-generator and auxiliaries 
Electrical and instruments 


Common processes ..........00 ecces 
Construction plant and indirects ... 


Heavy water and helium 


Purchasing, inspection, accounting and 


insurance . 


Contingency . 


Escalation (based on 3% price increase 


per annum) 


Sub-total — Plant and equipment .... 


Engineering 
Commissioning, including training .. 


Interest during construction (53%4,%) ...-. 


Total cost of plont .... 


877,000 


eee 5,009,000 


11,196,000 
7,145,000 
6,100,000 
3,330,000 
3,284,000 

11,677,000 


1,561,000 


50,179,000 
58,746,000 


4,163,000 
62,909,000 


8,150,000 
1,250,000 
9,198,000 
18,598,000 


$81,507,000 


Initiol Fuel — including Contingency and interest $4,605,000. 





ATOMIC RESEARCH 





Energy for Peace 


Canada has been a nuclear 
nation since 1944. 

Although her scientists con- 
tributed to the making of the 
first atom-bomb, they have 
concentrated since on the de- 
velopment ot atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 


Canadians will begin to-° 


benefit from their work later 
this year when the first 
atomic-generated electricity 
will be fed into a power dis- 
tribution system. 

It will come from the Nu- 
clear Power Demonstration 
plant now nearing completion 
at Rolphton, Ont., about 12 
miles north of Chalk River, 
main centre of Canadian 
atomic research. 

The new plant is a prototype 
reactor which will send 20,000 
kilowatts of electricity into the 
heavily industrialized areas of 
southern Ontario. 


The Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission and the 
Canadian General Electric Co. 
are co-operating with Atomic 
Energy of Canada Ltd. in 
building the NPD prototype. 

Experience gained in con- 
structing NPD is being used 
in the building of another, and 
much bigger, reactor at Doug- 
las Point, Ont., on the eastern 
shore of Lake Huron. 

Atomic Energy of Canada 
and Ontario Hydro hope to 
complete this larger plant in 
1964. Once in operation, 
CANDU—as it is called—will 
feed 200,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity into the Ontario Hydro 
system. 

Cost of the plant will be 
about $81.5 million. 

At the same time, research is 
continuing to produce small 
nuclear power stations for use 
in the remote regions of Can- 
ada’s far north. 

Chalk River is an immense 
scientific research laboratory 
where five experimental re- 
actors are now in operation. 

Nearly 2,500 scientists and 
technologists are employed at 
Chalk River by AECL and an- 
nual expenditure runs about 
$30 million. 

Two of the Chalk River re- 
actors are used for fundamen- 
tal research and to produce 
Tadioactive isotopes and plu- 
tonium. 

The remaining three are low 
power reactors used for the 
testing of uranium fuel rods, 
determining the reactivity of 
fuel samples and for studying 
the neutron absorbing proper- 
ties of materials. 


In addition to nuclear re- 
search, Chalk River also. car- 
ries out fundamental and 
applied research and develop- 
ment in biology, medicine, 
physics, metallurgy, chemistry 
and engineering. 

To assist in these fields of 
investigation there are such 
immense research machines as 
a 10-million electron volt tan- 
dem :accelerator, a three-nil- 
lion electron volt Van de 
Graaff generator and a beta 
ray spectrometer. 


Canada was one of the 
pioneers in the application of 
radioactive isotopes in re- 
search, medicine, agriculture 
and industry. 


The commercial products 
division of AECL processes 
and sells radioactive isotopes 
produced in the Chalk River 
reactors and also develops new 
uses for isotopes. 

AECL maintains the com- 
mercial products division in 
Ottawa and a nuclear power 
plant division in Toronto. As 
Chalk River is already over- 
expanded, a new centre for 
nuclear research is to be built 
in Manitoba. 


AECL considers that when 
completed it will be compar- 
able to Chalk River. 


AECL maintains close liai- 
son with the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority and 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission through exchange of 
personnel, technical meetings 
and co-operative programs. 

Apart from the recent export 
of uranium fuel elements to 
Japan through a commercial 
firm called AMF Atomics 
(Canada) Ltd., and to Switzer- 
land by AECL, Canada’s major 
role in the international field 
has been the Canada-India- 
Reactor (CIR) at Bombay. 

CIR is an improved version 
of a Chalk River high-power 
reactor and was set up in Bom- 
bay as a joint project of Can- 
ada and India, as part of the 
Colombo Plan. 

Canada is also giving techni- 
cal assistance to the project, 
including training of the oper- 
ating and maintenance staffs. 

Canada contributes to inter- 
national development of atom- 
ic energy in another way. A 
reactor school has been estab- 
lished at Chalk River where 
foreign scientists and engi- 
neers can take an intensive 12- 
week course in the type of 
reactors and power stations 
being developec. in Canada. 
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Truckers 
Continue 


To Lead 


Trucks continue to carry an 
increased share of _ total 
freight moving in Canada — 
but their rate of gain slowed 
in 1960 as railways made 
strenuous efforts to retain 
their portion of the business. 

An exhaustive survey by 
the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics, results of which 
were released recently, 
showed that in 1958 trucks 
carried 11.1% of total inter- 
city ton-miles of freight. 

This was a gain of a full 
three percentage points over 
the 1957 figure of 8.1% and 
was the highest proportion of 
total freight business that 
truck operators have achieved. 

In 1958 railways’ share of 
total freight business dropped 
from 53.8% to 52.3%, ships 
from 23 6% to 23.2%. 

In actual figures, trucks 
earried 14,078 million ton- 
miles in 1958 compared to 
10,679 million the previous 
year. 

While it is estimated that 
trucks continued to increase 
their freight loadings in 1959 
and 1960, rate of growth has 
declined. 


Canadian railways have 
moved strongly into competi- 
tion with the truckers by in- 
stitution of country-wide pig- 
gyback service, and by buying 
truck lines and integrating 
them into coast - to - coast 
trucking services which, as 
railway subsidiaries, compete 
with established independent 
truckers and supplement rail- 
way services. 

Piggyback—highway _ trail- 
ers carried on railway flat 
cars — accounted for 154,898 
railway carloadings in 1960, 
up 15.7% from 1959 and more 
than double the 1958 figure of 
77,109 railway carloads. 
(These figures included return 
of empty trailers when neces- 
sary.) 

Although piggyback repre- 
sented only 3% of total car- 
loadings, it is estimated that 
this service moved nearly two 
million tons of freight in 1960, 
most of it over relatively long 
distances. 

With the purchase of four 
trucking firms during 1960, 
Canadian National Railways 
completed a network of high- 
way transportation across the 
country, Canadian Pacific 
Railway already had devel- 
oped a coast-to-coast trucking 
network. 

Objective, said N. J. Mac- 
Millan, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Canadian National 
Railways, was to co-ordinate 
rail and highway activities. 

“We regard the truck as the 
best instrument for retailing 
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EQUITABLE SECURITIES CANADA ; EQUITABLE BROKERS LIMITED 


Limited 


Member of 





320 BAY STREET, 





transportation services, and 
the railway for wholesaling,” 
he said. 

Action of Quebec province 
in December in accepting fed- 
eral control over inter-provin- 
cial trucking paved the way 
for joint action by the prov- 
inces toward reciprocity in li- 
censing, and reducing the di- 
vergence in trucking regula- 
tions between provinces. 

Trend during’ the 
among 


year 
“for-hire”’ carriers — 
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round 


trip! 


It’s disquieting the way hundreds of tons of Canadian 
Magnesium are exported abroad only to return to Canada 
in the form of manufactured products, 


Now, international trade is good business for us. But why 
should not Canadian Manufacturers get a bigger share of 
this market by taking advantage of the benefits of Doma} 
Magnesium in their own products...and save the round trip! 


We don't want to keep magnesium products out of Canada. 
Neither do we ask you to buy Canadian Magnesium just to 
support a home industiy. We suggest that you buy it for the 
same reason we can sell it in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Australia: because it is good business to buy a structural 
metal unequalled in its 99.95% purity...in its remarkable 
lightness, strength, durability and versatility, 


We'd be glad to show you how Domal Magnesium cuts cost, 
speeds production and extends service life in thousands of 
applications from jet planes to household products. 


DOMINION MAGNESIUM LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


those whose trucks are avail- 
able for use by anyone—was 
toward new, large trailers 
with greater load capacity. 

Number of trucks on the 
Canadian roads increased by 
nearly 70,000 during the year 
to a new high of 1,189,000. 
Ontario now has more than 
400,000 trucks, Quebec nearly 
175,000. In addition, there are 
more than 300,000 transport 
trailers registered. 
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FISHING INDUSTRY 





Top Exporter With 19,500 Tons 


Canada is by far the world’s 
largest exporter of freshwater 
fish. More than 19,500 tons 
were exported in 1960, mainly 
to the U.S. 

Denmark, our nearest com- 
petitor, exports about 4,000 
tons. 

A good deal of last year’s 
fresh water exports were 


whitefish from northern Sas- 
katchewan. Commercial fish- 
ing there is opening up as fast 
as new traasportation facilities 


previous year’s $132 million. 
Generally speaking, fisher- 
men on the east coast experi- 
enced a good year in 1960, but 
on the Pacific they fared much 
less favorably. 
Newfoundland fishermen 
produced a record gross income 
of over $16 million with a 


574.4-million-lb. catch. This 


represented a volume increase 
of 2% and value increase of 
11% over 1959. 

All markets were good and 





CANADA is the world’s largest exporter of freshwater fish. 
More than 19,500 tons were exported in 1960. 


become available to northern 
lakes. 

As Canadians are relatively 
low consumers of all kinds of 
fish — only about 1342 Ib. per 
person annually — prosperity 
of the entire fishing industry 
is largely dependent on the 
export market. 

Estimates indicate 1960 ex- 
ports will reach $139 million. 
This is 6.1% lower than 1959's 
$148 million which saw labor 
strikes and poor salmon runs 
on the Pacific coast but good 
eatches ard markets on the 
Atlantic. 

The large salmon catch and 
pack in 1958 had brought ex- 
port totals to $155 million, a 
healthy 17.4% rise over the 
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$12:5°. 


prices high. Landed prices for 
cod averaged 10% higher than 
in 1959. 


The season started early with 
good weather and almost ice- 
free conditions. While mid- 
summer gales played havoc 
with lobster gear and there 
were dwindling catches of all 
species, prices. continued 
throughout the season at high 
levels. 

Most of the freezing plants 
were very busy. Partly due to 
strong demand of U. S. produc- 
ers of fish sticks and portions, 
much of the output of frozen 
cod was in blocks. Last year’s 
ruling of the New York cus- 
toms court also favored frozen 
fish in blocks. 


1961 EDITION 


(Ready in May) 


The complete, authoritative, 
convenient directory of 
Canadian manufacturers 
listed alphabetically and 
classified in detail 


according to their products. 


Over 1,100 pages, cloth bound. 


PUBLISHED BY 


67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Canada 





Newfoundlanc total saltfish 
output reached a record for 
May. Supplies of dried salt fish 
produced in 1959 moved out 
rapidly in resporise to good 
markets in Jamaica and Puerto 
Rico. 

Heavy lobster catch, higher 
groundfish prices and favor- 
able weather conditions gave 
Maritime and Quebec fisher- 
men a_ better-than-average 
year. The 1960 catch of 798 
million lb. with a landed value 
of $43 million compared favor- 
ably with the previous five- 
year average of 780 million Ib. 
valued at $3S$ million. 

The lobster catch alone was 
three million lb. heavier and 
more valuable by $852,000. 

Good weather kept plants 
operating ’round the clock. 
Most of the lobsters from 
Northumberland Strait were 
small and more suitable for 
canning than freezing. 

This, however, indicates con- 
tinuation of good results this 
year. 


Scallop landings were up 
78% but swordfish, while 
prices held up well, were 


scarce. 


There was no ice in the Bay 
of Fundy or in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence all winter and very 
little shore ice. This got.the 
season off to an early start 
with good results. 


Flounders were unusually 
plentiful off the Banks and 
Nova Scotia trawlers got heavy 
eatches. Record landings for 
May fishing were made by 
longliners out of the ports 
from Louisburg to Shelburne. 


Unfortunately, the heavy 
run of large cod that has come 
into the Gulf in the past three 
years did not appear in the 
summer of 1960. Haddock and 
halibut were also scarce in the 
latter part of the summer but 
haddock appeared in quantity 
off the Grand Banks in No- 
vember and were heavily 
fished by draggers out of 
southern ports. 


Warm weather and plants 
well stocked from the good 
early catches further slowed 
late summer business. 


The expanding fleet of Dan- 
ish seiners, now numbering 30 
vessels, secured good catches 
of greysole and plaice all sum- 
mer and small longliners and 
handliners profited by the calm 
weather. But their efforts were 
not able to, counterbalance a 
steep drop in the dragger 


catch. 
~ The Maritime fishing fleet 


has expanded notably in the 
|past decade, according to 
Loran E. Banks, director of 
fisheries for the Maritimes. At 
| last count the fleet numbered 
| 16,000 vessels. 


-mproved fishing techniques 
and additions of electronic 
equipment are helping the fleet 
|compete with growing num- 
| bers of foreign trawlers. 


| 
} 
} 
| 


Total sales of electronic gear 
| to Maritime fleet runs about 
$500,000 annually. 
| Generally, on the Atlantic 
| coast, output of the freezing 
| industry (including iced fresh 

products, as well as frozen) 
| was well ahead of 1959, with 
| an increase of about 7% in fish 
| products and 44% in shellfish. 
| Bulk of the shellfish output is 
| lobsters and scallops. Produc- 


THE CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ‘ion of frozen scallops nearly 


doubled. 
The salting and pickling in- 
jdustries also increased their 
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output. More groundfish and 
lobster meat was canned. 

Pacific coast fishermen had a 
very disappointing year. 

Last summer’s salmon runs 
were the smallest on record 
and the pack was only 632,000 
cases. In only three other 
years since 1912 has it amount- 
ed to less than one million 
cases. 

Record high _ per - pound 
prices somewhat lessened the 
drop in total value of the catch. 


bright spot in the whole sal- 
mon picture. Except on the 
west coast of Vancouver Is- 
land, they were more plentiful 
than expected. The catch was 
55% larger and more valuable 
than last year.., 

As the world market for 
herring meal was over-sup- 
plied due to recent increases 
in Peruvian shipments, ex- 
port prices were too low in re- 
lation to Canadian production 
costs for profitable operations 


Canada’s Fish Industry 


VALUE OF FISH LANDED 


($'000) 


1960 (est.) 1959 
90,000 94,908 


Estimated i960 value of $17.5 
million was 25.5% below the 
$23.5 million average for the 
decade. 

Coho and sockeye catches 
were more valuable though 
considerably smaller. The 
sockeye run, in a low year of 
a four-year cycle, was even 
smaller than had been expect- 
ed. 

In some areas, net fishing 
had to be curtailed to ensure 
fish for future years. 

The only good sockeye run 
was off Bristol Bay in Alaska. 

Chums provided the only 


1958 
101,636 





in British Columbia. Reduc- 
tion plants were closed and 
there was no summer herring 
fishing. 

The herring fleet was tied 
up from mid-December 1959 
to Nov. 20, 1960. Opening was 
based on a steep downward 
revision of a two-year price 
contract between the plants 
and the fishermen’s unions. 

With 800 men on the 
grounds for opening day, the 
1960 catch totaled approxi- 
mately 330 million lb. com- 
pared with the previous five- 
year average of 590 million lb. 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


GROUP OF CANADA 


Head Office: 40 Scott Street, Toronto, Canada 


Providing essential 


insurance protection 


to commerce and industry 


AROUND THE WORLD 





IN CANADA 
17 BRANCH OFFICES 
OVER 2000 AGENTS 


Special service for Canadians with 


insurance risks Overseas 


available in Canada 


OVERSEAS 
Branch Offices: United Kingdom 


Australia 
South Africa 
India 
Pakistan 


United States of America 


AGENCIES IN 48 COUNTRIES 
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Mountains, Prairies, 
Forests Make Canada 


Geography has shaped Can- 
ada’s economic character, 

About 60% of Canada’s more 
than 18 million population live 
in the valley of the St. Law- 
rence River and in the fertile 
peninsula of south Ontario 
bordered by the Great Lakes. 

“Here lie the great cities of 
Ottawa (the capital), Montreal 
and Toronto. 

To the east are the Maritime 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New 





WHEREVER YOU GO in Canada’s prairie country you will 


makes Canada an increasingly 
important area of world strat- 
egy’. 

In the North, Canada pen- 
etrates deep into the Arctic 
basin. It guards the northern 
approaches to the continent of 
Europe and Asia and is a 


neighbor to the Soviet Union. 
In the South, the peninsula 
of Ontario thrusts deep into 
the U.S. 
In the East, Labrador and 


reas 


see this typical sight of grain elevators and wheat fields. This 
particular view is of Indian Head, Saskatchewan. 


Brunswick, Prince Edward Is- 
land and Newfoundland, They 
yield coal, iron, asbestos, lead, 
zine, forest products and fish. 


Moving westward, we come 
to the prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta where huge wheat 
farms and cattle range conceal 
beneath them Canada’s great- 
est sources of fuel in coal, oil 
and natural gas. 


The western province of 
British Columbia is shaped by 
the Rocky Mountain ranges — 
another source of rich minerals 
and water power. 


Canada’s most conspicuous 
feature is the Canadian Shield. 
It is a vast and rocky mass, 
covering most of the central 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba and northern 
Saskatchewan and northward 
extending into the Arctic. 


The Shield is a source of 
great mineral and _ forest 
wealth and water power. 


Each year new territories of 
the North are opened up to 
new discovery and develop- 
ment. 

For development takes time 
in a country the size of Can- 
ada. 

It’s the second largest coun- 
try in the world — next to 
Russia — with 3,851,809 sq. mi. 

Canada is nearly 500,000 sq. 


mi. bigger than the continental * 


U. S. It is 18 times the size of 
France and 40 times that of the 
VU. K. 

And it is a long distance 
across Canada—5,780 mi. from 
Newfoundland to the Yukon 
in the North. 

It stretches another 3,000 
mi. from Lake Erie to the 
North Pole. 

Canada is essentially a west- 
ern and northern country, 
comprising 10 provinces and 
two territories. 


Newfoundland, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Yukon 


— 


Territory, Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

Its geographic location 
Newfoundland offer the short- 
est crossings of the North At- 
lantic. 

In the West, British Colum- 
bia provides the shortest cross- 
ing of the North Pacific be- 
tween North America and 
the Far East. 

Canada thus is the cross- 
roads with the big powers. 

It has, too, remarkable in- 
land features. 

The Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River and Seaway, 
in Eastern Canada, form an 
unequalled navigable inland 
waterway through a vast re- 
gion rich in natural and indus- 
trial resources. 

This is a 2,280-mile water 
route from Belle Isle at the 
entrance to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, to the Lakehead, at 





SAGUENAY SHIPPING LIMITED 


TERMINAL CENTRE BUILDING, 1060 UNIVERSITY ST., MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Sells 
Pocket 


_ Freezers 


A man who fled Poland .ess 
than five years ago with bitter 
memories of a Red concentra- 
tion camp is creating a new in- 
dustry in Canada. 

He is Roman Post, a 38- 
year-old native of Lwow, 
whose rapidly expanding 
Montreal - based enterprises 
are turning out a wide range 
of thermoelectrical materials. 

Most glamoreus of the new 
products are pocket - sized 
freezers. They are finding ap- 
plication in medical, military 
aud research fields and are 
showing signs of becoming a 
hot export item. 

Before long, according to 
Post, who nad built and oper- 
ated some 20 factories in Po- 
land, these freezers might be 
used in domestic refrigerators. 
They would be ideal on pleas- 
ure boats where space is lim- 
ited. 

Units already have been 
constructed which fit into food 
trolleys and cocktail cabinets. 

It is now possible, while 
saving the space normally oc- 
cupied by < compressor, to 
divide a household refrigerator 





SEE CCU 


into several compartments 4 
maintained at different tem- 
peratures. 


Each would have 
pocket-sized freezer. 
Called Frigistors, the tiny 
thermoelectric coolers are 
manufactured by Needco Cool- 


its own 


the head of Lake Superior. 

There are many large lakes 
in Canada. 

Outstanding among these are 
the Great Lakes, though only 
part of these are in Canadian 
territory. 

An international boundary 
between Canada and the 
U. S. runs through Lakes 
Superior, Huron, St. Clair, 
Erie and Ontario. 

Three other large lakes in 
Canada — ranging from 9,000 
sq. mi. to 12,000 sq. mi. — are 
Lake Winnipeg, Great Slave 
Lake and ‘Great Bear Lake. 

Tens of thousands of lakes 
are scattered over the major 
portion of Canada lying within 
the Canadian Shield. 
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Now! It is told... 


The Industrial Story of 
SASKATOON 


Saskatchewan, Canada 


@ Geographic Centre of 
the Canadian Prairies 


@ Distribution Centre 
for Canada’s Greatest 
Public Works’ Proj- 
ect: the $200,000,000 
Saskatchewan River 
Power and Irrigation 


Project 


@ Medical & Research 
Centre of Canada 


The whole story is told in 
this NEW brochure just 
published. Information 
which establishes Saska- 
toon as the “most fav- 
oured” site for new indus- 
tries . . . based on the 
Stanford Research Insti- 
tute Study of Resources 
and Industrial Opportun- 
ity for the Province of 
Saskatchewan. ie 





ing Semiconductors Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Nucleonic Elec- 
tric Equipment & Develop- 
ment Co. 

The parent company was 
registered in Montreal May 3, 
1957, less than three weeks 


In one area alone. which has 
been accurately mapped, are 
3,000 lakes south and east of 
Winnipeg in a 6,094 sq. mi. 
block. 

An even greater number of 
lakes has been mapped in an 
area of 5,294 sq. mi., south- 
west of Reindeer Lake in Sas- 
katchewan. Here there are 
7,500 lakes. 

Canada has one of the long- 
est coastlines in the world — 
17,860 mi. 

It has considerable height 
as well as dimension. 

The outstanding geograph- 
ical feature in Canada is the 
Great Cordilleran Mountain 
system which contains many 
peaks over 10,000 ft. in height. 





The M/V Sunoak is typical of the fleet of 
fast, modern freighters. chartered by Saguenay 
to serve Canada’s ever-growing foreign trade. 
Exporters and importers have come to rely 

on Saguenay’s Trade Development Section 

to open up new markets and establish new 
contacts; just as they have learned to “Ship 
Saguenay” for frequent, convenient sailings 
«++ speedy dependable delivery . .. 
careful, efficient cargo handling. 





Write for your Complimentary 
Copy of this Brochure TODAY. 
Write to: S$. G. FAWCETT, Industrial 
Development Officer, Dept. FPW, 
City Hall, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


after Post landed in Canada. 

Determined te get out of 
Poland and Segin a new life, 
he had paid $11,000 for pass- 
ports for himself and his par- 
ents. 

He had previously made an 
unsuccessful attempt to es- 
cape into Germany. Soviet se- 
surity forces had seized him 
at the border and he was tak- 
en back to a_ concentration 
camp. 

Post’s Montreal companies 
have 120 employees. : 

The glamorous little Frigis- 
tors are solid state devices in 
which electron gas performs 
the function of the refrigerant. 

Needco’s element is Neelium, 
a quaternary alloy, consisting 
of tellurium, bismuth, anti- 
mony and salenium. 


_ ——— 


Mount Logan in the St. Elias 
Moun‘ains of Yukon Territory 
is the highest peak in Canada. 
It vises 19,850 ft. above sea 
level. : 





EASTERN CANADIAN PORTS TO 


UNITED KINGDOM/NORTH CONTINENT 
BRITISH COLUMBIA and return vie U.S. PACIFIC PORTS 


Also from United Kingdom and Continent te 
Borbados, Trinidad and British Guiana, 











Political Bridge 


Canada Helps Unite Commonwealth 


Just as the Durham Report 
set right the causes of Cana- 
dian discontent with British 
administration 120 years ago, 
so Canada’s independent in- 
fluence today is becoming 
increasingly decisive in the 
constitutional -evolvement of 
the Commonwealth. , 

The ist Earl of Durham was 
appointed Governor-in-Chief 
of British North America and 
lord high commissioner in 
1838. 

His Report on the Affairs of 
British North America in 1839, 
was described as one of the 
greatest state papers in the 
English language. 

The report's recommenda- 
tions lead to the union of the 
Canadas in 1841, the introduc- 
tion of responsible government 
and of municipal government, 
and the growth of Canadian 
national feeling. 

Canada is recognized as the 
political bridge between North 
America and Asia. 

For this reason, her prestige 
within the Commonwealth is 
such that less mature mem- 
bers are tending to expect in- 
creasing leadership from 
Ottawa. 

Canadian leaders such as 
John Diefenbaker and Lester 
Pearson have assumed the 
mantles of Commonwea:th 
statesmen. 

They are aware the diffusive 
eharacter of the Commen- 
wealth may require in the 
coming decade more precise 
definition; that the mysterious 
intangibles inherent in the 
family concept which emerged 
from the oli Empire are no 
longer sufficient. 

During the next few years 
the Commonwealth will be en- 
larged by at least 10 new 
Afro-Asian members and, with 
the Asian elements of Malaya, 
Singapore and Ceylon settling 
down to the routine of self- 
government, the most pressing 
meed~is for stability on the 
African continent. 

Inside the Commonwealth 
consultative structure, Cana- 
dian delegates are constantly 
stressing that. something more 
tangible than patience or 
platitudes will be needed to 
obtain the best results of fam- 
ily expansion. 

They urge that the purpose 
ef the senior partners should 
be neither elusive ner obscure, 
that it should reflect the 
struggle of the West for the 
mind and &pirit of mankind 
anc be manifest by action on 
the part of Western prosperity 
to help others. 

Canada has set an example 
in practical idealism by giving 
more than $200 million to 
Asian members of the 
Commonwealth through the 
Colombo Plan and $6 million 
given more recently to assist 
in the development of new 
African nations. 

Measures of this nature are 
aimed at -stimulating the 
notion of a new partnership 
functioning for the common 
good. 


They are alse designed to 
fester recognition that if over- 
whelming destructive power 

—lies elsewhere, the more potent 
force of constructive unity and 
tolerance lies within the 
Commonwealth. 

The tendency of former 
colonial peoples to remain in- 
side the family has increased 


the complexities of sustaining 
a sprawling relationship. 

Much of the burden is fall- 
ing upon Canada because she 
has avoided domestic racial 
conflicts, and because she has 
the natural resources and 
economic wealth. 

This sense of Commonwealth 
destiny increases Canada’s 
influence in global affairs 
generally and particularly in 
Washington. 

It also serves to make her 
wary of entanglement with 
such alliances as the Organi- 
zation, of American States in 
which she would once more be 
the junior partner to the U.S. 

In addition, membership of 
the OAS could mean automatic 
involvement in a physical war, 
whereas the Commonwealth 
requires no mutual aid pacts 
between its partners. 

One of the most cogent 
reasons for Canada’s continued 
membership of the Common- 
wealth is trade. 

One third o. the world’s 
trade is carried on inside the 
Commonwealth structure and 
16% of Canada’s foreign trade 
is with other members of the 
family. 

Imperial] preference arrange- 
ments boost certain Canadian 
exports, although U. K. inter- 
est in the Six and Seven blocs 
of Europe may force a change 
in this pattern. 

New nations mean new 
markets. Some of them are 
underdeveloped and require 
capital to create industries 
which in turn provide employ- 
ment. 

Most stable of these new 


Battle 
Of the 
Muskeg 


The petroleum industry in 
Canada must eventually con- 
duct a quarter of its oil search 
across muskeg — a swampy 
mixture of peat and decaying 
vegetable matter. 

This is an estimate of J. G. 
Thomson of Imperial Oil Ltd. 
Calgary research and develop- 
ment laboratory. 

The spongy, treacherous, 
evil-smelling territory covers 
125 million acres of the west- 
ern sedimentary basin’s 500- 
million-acre area. 

At least 320 million acres of 
Canada’s surface is covered 
with muskeg. 

Cest of eil exploration in 
this 3206 million acres — an 
area larger than Fra.ce, East 


and West German;, and 
Greece, together—is often 
prohibitive. 


It is the oil industry's aim 
eventually to cut this cost 
to the point where oil found 
beneath muskeg will be com- 
petitive. 

The layers of plant re- 
mains range in depth from a 
few inches to 20 ft. and 30 ft., 
plenty of depth to bog and 
bury dog, horse or earthmov- 
ing tractor. 

Muskeg’s biggest virtue is 
that it freezes, enabling ma- 
chimery to travel on it im 
winter. 

Now, however, the muskeg 
country is being challenged 
and beaten — summer and 
winter. 


states within the African sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth are 


Canada’s contribution to 
newly emergent nations lies 
not only in money but also in 
the export of technology. 

Expertise in trade, civi: ad- 
ministration, education and in- 
dustry is being provided by 
Canadian technicians through 
the Colombo Plan Technical 
Co-operation Scheme. 

They are taking their know- 
ledge beyond the Common- 
wealth to North Borneo, Sara- 
wak, Cambodia, Nepal, Indo- 
nesia, Laos, Thailand and the 
Philippine Republic. 

Although each Common- 
wealth country is responsible 
for its own defence and enters 
into defensive alliances ac- 
cording to its particular needs, 
Canada once again exercises 
special prerogatives vis-a-vis 
the U.S. 

In foreign ventures such as 
the Korean war Canadians 
join the Commonwealth con- 
tribution. But through 
NORAD, Canada contributes 
with the U. S. to the air de- 
fence of North America. 


At the same time, Canadian 
defence chiefs attend all Com- 
monwealth military confer- 
ences, officers take Common- 
wealth staff courses and serve 
ir. Commonwealth countries 
under exchange agreements. 


Similar exchange agree- 
ments enable Canadians to 
work closely with U.S. forces. 

Commonwealth fellowships 
also enable Canadian en- 
gineers and scientists to work 
and study alongside their 
counterparts in other coun- 
tries. 

Nearly 60@ Caradian scien- 
tific students diag postgraduate 
training in the L. K. in 1959. 

Canadian scient:sts from the 
Defence Research Board in Ot- 


Ghana and Nigeria. | 


Gaaeroo 
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tawa are working with British 
and Australian scientists at the 
Woomera rocket range. 

Commonweaith membership 
aiso serves to nedge economic 
domination py tre U.S. For 
tr’s reason Carzeda is among 
the most powerrul supporters 
of increased intra-Common- 
wealth trade: 

One of the strongest links 
vinding Canada to the Com- 
monwealth is that of jurispru- 
dence. 

Some 2,000-odd Afro-Asian 
students are studying law in 
U. K., Canadian ane Austra- 


lian universities. 


These are the young men 
and women who will carry 
back and diffuse w their own 
countries the com.mon lawyer’s 
habit of thought and concept 
ot justice. 

They learn that under our 
parliamentary system the pre- 
eminence o1 justice and rule of 
iaw are absolute. 

Canada recogr.izes that it is 
in the interests o. free peoples 
everywhere to encourage this 
immense flow of legal knowl- 
edge between new Common- 
wealth nations. 





ENTURES LIMITED 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Ventures Limited has substantial interests in the following producing companies: 


ALMINEX LIMITED 


AMERICAN NEPHELINE LIMITED 


— Oil anc gas 


— Nepheline syenite 


CANADIAN MALARTIC GOLD MINES LIMITED — Gold 


DOMINION MAGNESIUM LIMITED — Magnesium, calcium, thorium, zirconium and other 


FAHRALLOY CANADA LIMITED 


metals and alloys 








EXPLORATION — 


FALCONBRIDGE NICKEL MINES LIMITED 
GIANT YELLOWKNIFE MINES LIMITED 


KMEMBE COPPER COBALT LID. 
(Kilembe Mines Limited) 


LA LUZ MINES LIMITED 
METAL HYDRIDES INCORPORATED 


OPEMISKA COPPER MINES (QUEBEC) LIMITED 


ROSITA MINES LIMITED 
UNITED KENO HILL MINES LIMITED 


Alloy steel castings 

Nickel, copper, gold, cobalt and precious metals 
Gold 

Copper 

Gold 

Metal and chemical hydrides 

Copper, gold, silver 

Copper 


Lead, zinc, silver and cadmium 


MINING 


DEVELOPMENT 


PRODUCTION — FINANCING 


HEAD OFFICE: 2S KING ST. WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 
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‘Sparkling Cider’ 
Beat the Experts 


British Columbia fruit 
growers, a brewery and one 
small arm of the federal gov- 
ernment have teamed up to 
show Europeans a new trick 
with one of Europe’s old prod- 
ucts. 


In Europe the product is 
called apple cider. The B.C. 
variety is “sparkling cider.” 


Recently a panel of experts 
in Switzerland—after a blind- 
fold tasting test — conceded 
the cider from Canada’s west 
coast had “a fresh, natural 
flavor European processors 
have not yet achieved.” 


The Swiss, in fact, have ask- 
ed permission to use the B.C. 
formula. 


B. C. sparkling cider is now 
selling one million bottles a 
year in western Canada. 


The B.C. cider grew out of 
an apple production problem 
in the lush Okanagan Valley, 
in the interior, 200 miles east 
of Vancouver. 


The region produces 35% to 
40% of Canada’s apples — 
plus almost half of Canada’s 
pears, one quarter of its 
peaches and one sixth of its 
cherries, and it is the only pro- 
ducer of apricots on a com- 
mercial scale. 


But the industry has had its 
lean years. 

Tons of fruit have been 
dumped i-. bad years. Thus the 
growers through their com- 
panies have been engaged in a 
ceaseless search for new prod- 
ucts and new markets, 


B. C. Tree Fruits Ltd. con- 
centrates on fresh fruit and 
fruit for canning. 


Sun-Rype Products Ltd. 
handles fruit which, because 
it is slightly off its peak bloom, 
is unsuitable for the fresh fruit 
market and goes into other 
products. 

Apple cider is one of 10 dif- 
ferent products processed from 
apples by Sun-Rype. 

The company marked up re- 
eord gross sales of $4 million 


in its first year of full produc- 
tion. 


As elsewhere in Canada, 
cider processing had been ex- 
plored from time to time in 
B.C: 


Technical and economic 
studies demonstrated that 
Devon-type cider could not be 
made from the dessert apples 
produced in B. C. 


Nor, on the other hand, 
could the special cider-type 
apples be economically grown 
in this region. 

Temporarily frustrated, the 
growers nevertheless took a 
second look at the problem in 
1956. 


They asked _ themselves, 
“How essential is it that we 
produce a Devon-type cider?” 

They reasoned that probably 
few Western Canadians knew 


what a European cider- tasted 
like. 


Wine Sales 
Stay Steady 


Canadian wine producers 
look forward to a stable mar- 
ket for 1960-61. In the period 
1954-58 sales of domestic 
wines rose from 3.8 million 
gallons a year to 6.5 million. 

Sales levelled off in 1959, 
remaining slightly down but 
still above the 6.5 million fig- 
ure. 

The wine industry believes 
that domestic products have 
now established a firm reputa- 
tion for quality that is attract- 
ing consumers away from im- 
ported wines. 

Canadian producers don’t 
produce vintage wines. These 
come only from France and 
comprise about 5% of the 
world market. 

About 95% of all Canadian 
wines come from the prov- 
ince of Ontario in the Niagara 
peninsular region. Nine com- 
panies produce the Niagara 
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Underwriters and Dealers in 
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DOMINICK CORPORATION OF CANADA 


360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 


private wire with 
DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
14 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 






American Stock Exchange 





CAMPING is one of the biggest attractions for tourists in 
Canada. It offers variety, fishing, peace and some of the 
world’s finest scenery. 


: Toronto Stock Exchange 
wines: 


Barnes Wines Ltd., T. G. 
Bright and Co., Chateau-Gai 

A careful technical and eco- Wines Ltd., Jordan-Danforth 
nomic program was launched. Wines Ltd., Grimsby Wines 
ed. Ltd., London Winery Ltd., 

Apple juice. sales had: been Parkdale Wines Ltd., Turner 
built up to 1,000,000 cases an- Wine Co., Welland Winery. 
nually — but one variety, the There are two more com- 
Delicious, a top dessert apple, Pa@nies in British Columbia — 
could be used in apple juice Colonna Wines Ltd. and Grow- 
for blending only in limited ¢*s’ Wines Ltd. 
amounts. 

Too much rendered apple 
juice insipid. 

Thus the Delicious was a 
natural for cider blending 
from an economic standpoint, 
if the right taste could be 
achieved. 

Experiments were carried 
out at the Dominion Research 
Station at Summerland, a 
community near Kelowna, 
B.C. 

Finally a product of merit 
emerged from the lab. 

A brewery made part of its 
plant available, and the cider 
went into production. 

It’s a hot weather drink, and 
should be kept to a tempera- 
ture range of around 40 deg. 
Fahrenheit. 

With 10.5% alcohol, it’s the 
only commercially produced 
apple cider in Canada. 
























Perhaps a market could be 
created for a new apple bev- 
erage. 





BRANDON is strategically located 
aT a in Canada’s Geographical and natur- - 
al resources centre ... just over- 
night from all its major cities 
and within easy reach of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

Located on Trans-Canada Highway 
No. |, Brandon is served by main- 
line air, rail and trucking facilities. 





There isan ample There is an abun- Industrial sites are 
supply of NATURAL dant supply of skil- readily available 
GAS at attractive led and unskilled and tax structures 
industrial rates as labour with ade- are inviting. 

well as electrical quate housing and 

power and industrial educational facilities 

water. for the workingman’s 


family. WELCOMES YOU 


For full information and details regarding the location 
of your new plant write to: 


PLAINS WESTERN ba & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


r 
THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 
BRANDON, MANITOBA 


Plains Western Gas & Electric Co. Ltd. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
GREAT NORTHERN GAS UTILITIES LTD. 


SERVING THE WEST WITH NATURAL GAS 


BRANDON 
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MINING INDUSTRY 








Need for Markets 
As Activity Grows 


Canadian mining, churning 
out minerals at a record rate, 
is showing signs of starting a 
fresh wave of expansion. 

Two of the major ingredients 
for any new surge of mining 
growth are already apparent 
=~ money and ore. 

Major Canadian mining or- 
ganizations have been able to 
rebound from the difficult 
1957-1958 years and have built 
up cash holdings in prepara- 
tion for financing new projects. 

And potential mines are 
available. Scattered across the 
nation are many properties in 
advanced stages of exploration 
and development, awaiting 
only a definite decision before 
building mills, get into pro- 
duction, 

Major factors that tend to 
hold up final production de- 
cisions — markets. 

Improved value of produc- 
tion (about $1.5 million metal- 
lic, as against $1.4 million) 
reflects hectic markets for 
nickel, improved copper prices, 
particularly early in the year. 

A brief look across the coun- 
try indicates the breadth of 
expansion under way and some 
of the more obvious potential. 

‘In Eastern Canada, Euro- 
pean - backed interests are 
playing an active part as 
Europe’s industrial - machine 
seeks raw materials. The group 
behind Advocate Asbestos — 
Johns - Manville, Patino of 
Canada, Amet Corp., and Fi- 
nanciere Belge de 1l’Asbeste- 
Ciment — has decided to exer- 
cise its right to bring this large 
open-pit asbestos property into 
production. 

Also in Newfoundland, At- 
lantic Coast Copper is planning 
production from its copper de- 
posit, expects to turn out some 
35,000 tons copper concentrates 
annually. The company has yet 
to decide on where it will sell 
these concentrates but it is 
known that Japanese smelters 
have been after the supply. 

In New Brunswick, a new 
effort is being made to get the 
complex Brunswick Mining & 
Smelting base metal deposit 
into production. The latest 
plan would mean shipment of 
concentrates to Europe. 

Sogemines would arrange 
the necessary financing for a 
plant to handle 2,000 tons of 
ore daily with St. Joseph Lead 
(Brunswick’s principal share- 
holder) also providing further 
funds. ; 

In Quebee, iron and zinc 
contain .the- most interesting 
developments. The giant proj- 
ect of a United States Steel 
Corp., subsidiary to open ex- 
tensive deposits of iron in the 
Mt. Wright area is almost com- 
plete. 

At Carol Lake, the group of 
U. S. iron and steel companies 
making up Iron Ore Co, of 
Canada which operates the 
direct - shipping mines at 
Schefferville are working to- 
ward production of six million 
tons of concentrates annually 
in a $150 million development. 

Production is planned for 
1962. At nearby Wabush Lake, 
a similar development is being 
opened up by a group of com- 
panies led by  Pickands- 
Mather, U. S. ore merchants. 
This property is leased from 
Canadian Javelin. 

The Wabush group includes 
Youngstown Sheet, Interlake 
Iron, Steel Co. of Canada and 


Pittsburgh Iron. Carol Lake 
(and Iron Ore Co.) includes 
Armco Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
Hanna Mining, National Steel, 
Republic Steel, Wheeling Steel 
and Youngstown. 


Mattagami Lake, scene of an 
exploration rush for base 
metal deposits over the past 
two years, has graduated into 
a possible important source of 
zinc for world markets and is 
likely to be the base for the 
first zinc smelter in Eastern 
Canada. 


Negotiations, studies and 
decisions are under way cover- 
ing several deposits which 
would be likely suppliers to 
a nearby zinc smelter built 
around Mattagami Lake Mines. 
Mattagami Lake Mines — the 
initial discovery and most ad- 
vanced property — is being 
developed by a three-company 
group of McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines, Noranda Mines and 
Canadian Exploration — sub- 
sidiary of Placer Development. 


In the Chibougamau area, 
the Patino-backed properties 
are in production of copper 
concentrates with output being 
expanded steadily. 


In Ontario, possibly the most 
important development is the 
continuous expansion of nickel 
production in the Sudbury 
area and new interest in the 
possibility of finding additional 
mines in that district. Interna- 
tional Nickel and Falcon- 
bridge Nickel are enjoying 
busy markets and their mines 
are working at capacity rates 
with long-term plans for open- 
ing new mines under way. 


In addition, International 
Nickel recently announced a 
$50 million expansion of its 
facilities to produce iron pel- 
lets, tripling its capacity for 
this by-product by 1963. 


The uranium mines at Elliot 
Lake and Bancroft have been 
cutting back their production 
to predetermined stretchout 
schedules under a program 
which permits production until 
the end of 1966 if a mine 
wishes. 

The effect has been a reduc- 
tion in the number of mines. 
One of three producers closed 
in the Bancroft area. At El- 
liot Lake, the U. K.-owned Rio 
Tinto Group reorganized its 
operations into Rie Algom 
Mines which is a consolidation 
of Milliken, Algom, Pronto and 
Northspan. The Rio Group has 
two mines operating of an 
original seven. Denison Mines 
has taken over the Can-Met 
uranium sales contract and 
Rio Algom Mines purchased 
Stanleigh Uranium for its 
contract. 

Exploration activity is in- 
creasing in Ontario, particu- 
larly for gold in the Red Lake 
area. The iron properties, both 
developers and producers like 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, seem 
to be marking time pending 
improvement in iron ore de- 
mand. Inland Steel’s subsid- 
iary (Caland Ore) and Cana- 
dian Charleson (subsidiary of 
U. S. Charleson Mining) start- 
ed production in the Steep 
Rock area in northwestern 
Ontario. 

Moving farther west into 
Manitoba, the major event is 
the Thompson project of Inter- 
national Nickel. This com- 
bined mine - smelter - refinery 
will be in production this year 


at a rate of 75 million Ib. 
nickel annually. 


Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting has been expanding 
its operations by opening three 
new mines to supply its zinc 
smelter at Flin Flon. 

In Saskatchewan, the most 
important projects are in the 
potash beds in the southern 
part of this wheat-growing 
province. Two U. S.-backed 
operations are battling some 
difficult construction problems 
caused by a _ water-bearing 
sand formation. Potash Corp. 
of America produced briefly 
from its mine, has had to sus- 
pend production while its con- 
crete shaft is repaired. Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemicals 


is using the “tubbing” process 
ee 
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developed in Germany to close 
off the water formation with 
a cast-iron section. 

In the far northern territ- 
ories, new roads and promised 
rail facilities point to increas- 


.-ed mining activity. 


There is also an accelerated 
search for gold properties in 
the Yellowknife area. Canada 
Tungsten Mining which dis- 
covered a tungsten deposit 
believed to be the largest 
known, is drawing up detailed 
plans for production. Consol- 
idated Mining & Smelting’s 
Pine Point zine project on 
Great Slave Lake in the North- 
west Territories is getting 
nearer to production start. 

After considerable debate 
and conflict involving best 


TOP 
PEOPLE 
‘TAKE 


POST 


Sell the biggest men in your market. To do business in Canada 
— to sell more in Canada’s rich market — let The Financial Post 
carry your message to decision-making groups in all the different 
fields of business and industry: Nearly 9 out of every 10 Post sub- 


scribers are in business, professions, government. 


toute for a rail line to Pine 
Point, the Canadian govern- 
ment has authorized a detailed 
survey, presumably will ap- 
prove a start on construction 
once the survey is completed. 

In British Columbia, the rate 
of mineral development is ac- 
celerating largely because of 
demand for concentrates from 
Japan. 

Biggest project under way 
is the Craigmont Mines cop- 
per-iron deposit being financ- 
ed by a group consisting of 
Placer Development subsidiary 
Canadian Exploration, Nor- 
anda Mines and Peerless Oil 
& Gas. This will treat at least 
4,000 tons of rock daily, has 
yet to decide on sale of con- 
centrates. 





With a circulation today of nearly 90,000, The Financial Post 
presents week-by-week information on business, investments and 
public affairs. It reports regularly on Canada’s major industries, 
on economic areas here and abroad. 
The following Post feature reports, to appear during 1961, will 
provide essential reading for Canada’s biggest buyers of varied 
products and services. Publication date for each is included. 


Industrial Equipment 
Power and Public Utilities 
Report on Britain 
Office Equipment 


Report on Japan 
Report on West Germany 
Pulp and Paper 
Report on Sweden 


Electric Power 
World Travel 


Oil and Gas 
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Report on Australia . 
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omens April 15 
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apne tee May 13 
oe eee May 20 
ese wae June 17 
ia ae July 15 
.... August 19 
.... August 26 
. September 16 
... October 7 
's'o i fFUb eilntaain 66.8 6:06 6 8% bo Skibo am October 28 


November 11 
November 25 


. December 2 
. December 9 


NOTE: Advertising deadline for Post Feature Reports is three 
weeks prior to date of publication. 


The Financial Post 


Canada’s foremost business 
newspaper 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 
1242 Peel Street, Montreal 2 
1030 West Georgia St., Vancouver 5 





los Angeles 57—Duncan A. Scott 
& Co., 1901 W. 8th St. © Son 
Francisco 4—Duncan A. Scott & 
Co., Sth floor, 85 Post St. © Great 


Britain—Maclean-Hunter Ltd., 30 


Old Burlington St., London W.1. * 
West Germany—0O. E. Bolene, Zeil 
77, Frankfurt am Main * Norway 
—S. E. Storen, Suite 805-6, Stort- 
ingsgate 30, Oslo. 
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Trade Fair Program for *61 


Fair 


Fur Salon Display, Paris . 


European Fur Fair, Frankfurt .... 


Engineering, Marine Welding and 
Atomic Energy Exhibition, London 


leather Importers, London 
Design Engineering Show, Detroit 


International Packaging 
Exhibition, London 


Provisions and Fine Goods 

Exhibition (ANUGA), Cologne, 
West Germany 

Pacific International Trade Fair, 
Lima, Peru 

National Metals Congress and 
Exposition, Detroit .. 


eeeeeeee 


Building Trades Exhibition, London Nov. 15-29 


Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
New York 


National Association of Home 
Builders Convention, Chicago . . 


Time 


April 12-17 
April 20-23 


April 20-May 4 
May 
May 22-25 


Sept. 5-15 


Sept. 23-Oct. 1 


October 1-18 


October 23-27 


Nov. 27-Dec. 1 


Dec. 


Exhibiting 


Pelts, fur garments 
Pelts, fur garments 


Atomic materials 
leather 


Manufacturing 
equipment 


Paper and plywood 
for packaging 


All aspects of the 
food industry 


General 


A specialized show 
displaying all types 
of machinery and 
material used in the 
metal-using and me- 
tal-fabricating 
industries 


Building supplies 


Chemicals and 
chemical equipment 

10-14 Materials, equipment 
for home building 





Key Selling Point 


The Canadian government 
held or participated in 21 
trade fairs in foreign countries 
in 1960, plans about the same 
number of exhibitions this 
year. 

These trade fairs are re- 
garded as key show windows 


for Canadian goods abroad. 
Both Canadian government 
and industry plan to partici- 
pate in more and more of 
them. 

Canadian trade shows 
abroad may be of two kinds: 
@ The solo show, which is ar- 


SILVER 


PRECIOUS METAL IN SHORT SUPPLY 


The demand for Silver has outrun supply by more than 70 mil- 
lion ounces per year for the past four years. In 1959 World 
production was short of demand by 100 million ounces. 


LANGIS SILVER & COBALT 
MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


25 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO, ONT. 


A profitable Silver producer in the Cobalt-Gowganda district of 


Ontario. 


Proven and broken ore reserves at the LANGIS mine are the highest ever 


in its history. 


Already making a good operating profit the probability of a rise 
in the price for Silver makes the Langis shares attractive for the 
Investment Portfolio. 


The shares of Langis Silver & Cobalt trade on the Toronto Stock 


Exchange 


Full information on LANGIS SILVER AND COBALT can be obtained from 
the Principals: Brewis & White Limited, 145 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 


ranged entirely by Canada to 
display Canadian products. 

@ The participant show, in 
which many countries exhibit 
goods. 





Tartans Intrigue Tourists 


Canada is making tartans — 
designed in the country — and 
rivaling the traditional home 
of the tartan in Scotland. 

Appropriately, they are pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia, the 
Maritimes province which 
takes its name from the older 
country of the clans. 

A Nova Scotian textile ex- 
pert, Saul Gilis, is showing the 
Maritimers how to get a big- 
ger share of the tourist dollar 
with their tartans and plaids. 

Scotian-Art-Weve of Yar- 
mouth, N.S., introduced just 
over a year ago two tartans 
that Gilis designed called the 
Ancient Atlantic and New 
England. 

Gilis has now brought out 
two more designs with dis- 
tinctly Canadian motifs the 
maple leaf and fleur-de-lis 
overlaid on a bright attractive 
background. 


In both designs the pattern 
makes a_ continuous line 
around the base of the skirt. 
Matching stoles and bags are 
also available. 

The cloth is being made into 
items for ladies and children 
and is selling well in the Mari- 
times and central Canada. 

The wool cloth for tartans 
and other designs is manufac- 
tured in western Canada. The 
mill is unable to keep up with 
demand. 

Says Gilis: 

“We need more Canadian 
designs in textiles to sell to 
tourists and the domestic 
trade.” 


He has changed the design 
of his own plaids to include a 
fleur-de-lis and maple leaf on 
alternate squares. 

It opened a whole new range 
and line of fabrics. 

Some of the garments are 
being exported to the U.S. 
where the tartan and plaid 
trend is gaining momentum. 

U.S. buyers showed par- 
ticular interest in tartan de- 


signs for children’s wear. 

A Montreal company has 
licensed the Ancient Atlantic 
and New England tartans for 
a new line of men’s sports 
shirts. 

Gilis arrived in Canada 10 








INVESTIGATE REGINA FIRST 
Write for a free copy of the city’s 
new industrial brochure. For infor- 
mation on all aspects of Regina, 
Dorrett 


direct inquiries to R. H 
Industrial Director, 
Regina. 


City 


years ago from Lithuania, 
with a wartime stop-over in 
Scotland. 

He settled in Yarmouth and 
formed Thistle Knit - Wear 
Ltd., to manufacture ladies’ 
sweaters, skirts and ties. 


Both types of shows may be 
general (showing all kinds of 
merchandise) or vertical (ca- 
tering to the products of a 
single industry). 

In the last few years, the 
trade fair has become almost 
as firmly established as the 
trade commissioner service as 
an instrument to promote 
Canadian sales abroad. 

In the 10 years after the 
World War II, the government 
spent an annual $100,000 to 
$150,000 on trade shows. 

They were planned on the 


City at the strategic Centre of Inland Canada 





missioners abroad and of com- 
modity officers in the ‘trade 
department. ! 

Right after the war, Canada 
held some half dozen foreign 
trade shows a year. By 1955, 
there were 11. 

The trade shows appropria- 
tion was boosted by 40% in 
1956 ($258,000 from $151,000) 
and has risen steadily since. 

Last year, the program cost 
$547,000. 

At the same time the num- 
ber of shows was increased 
and new kinds of goods are 


recommendation of trade com- 
md ee essere sss sneer uiesiseesnpdiesscnssehaipsaneioeasbanliepeinm'oo-G 


being shown. 





CHOICE 
NDUSTRIAL 
SITES 

REGINA 





800 acres of choice land have been acquired and serviced by the city to meet the needs of its 
expanding industries. 


Hall, 


000. 


Regina is advantageously situated at the heart of the booming western market. The city offers 
the best locations in the west for distribution and manufacturing. 
Regina's historic post-war development carries on into the Sixties. Industrial growth is stim- 
ulating population growth and building rich new consumer markets. 


Hub of one of the world’s great oil and food producing centres, Regina serves a trading area 
population of 400, 


The climate of growth and opportunity in Regina invites the attention of industrialists and 
businessmen seeking sites at reasonable cost in the centre of the expanding western market. 


CITY OF REGINA: H. H. P. BAKER, Mayor; 


R. H. DORRETT, Industrial Director 
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SHIP BUILDING INDUSTRY 





Few Orders on the Slips 


A difficult year lies ahead 
for Canada’s once booming 
shipbuilding industry. 

Employment in the nation’s 
yards is at a 10-year low. In- 
dications are the decline will 
continue as builaers complete 
vessels now on the ways with- 
out obtaining new construction 
orders to replace them. 

The government’s destroyer 
building program, which has 
kept many a yard afloat finan- 
cially during the past several 
years, is now in its final stages. 

Due to changes in the art of 
naval warfare, indications are 
no further destroyers will be 
ordered. What the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy now wants is sub- 
marines, preferably nuclear 
powered. 

Whether a sub building pro- 
gram will be undertaken and 
if so, how large that program 


equipment to serve the oil, gas, 
pulp and paper and mining in- 
dustries. 

Burrard Dry Dock has two 
government contracts, a 238-ft. 
barge for Department of Pub- 
lic Works and a destroyer es- 
cort for the Royal Canadian 
Navy. The barge is due to be 
delivered in August while the 
destroyer escort is scheduled 
to be launched this Spring. 


GREAT LAKES 

As far as new ship construc- 
tion orders are concerned, 
Collingwood Shipy-:rds is 
ahead of the three other 
Great Lakes yards. 

Lat2 in December, company 
received orders to build three 
ships for Canadian General 
Electric Ce. They are a 25,000 
ton bulk freighter and two 
4,000-ton package freighters. 


Canadian Shipbuilding 
Industry 


Average Monthly Employment 
('000) 


Number 

ef yards Pacific 

16 

16 

16 

sceese 16 
17 

17 

19 


1957 
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Seurce: Canodian Shipbuilding & Ship Repairing Assn. 





will be, still awaits a govern- 
ment decision. 
With the current slump in 


world shipping, commercial 
building in Canadian yards has 
been severely limited. 


icy of assistance to the na- 
tion’s shipping industry. 

What form that assistance 
will take, had not yet been re- 
vealed at press time. 


PACIFIC COAST 

The three Pacific coast yards 
— Victoria Machinery Depot 
Lid., Yarrows, Lid. and Bur- 
rard Dry Dock Co., entered 
1961 with virtually no new 
commercial ship orders on 
their vooks. Government busi- 
ness, including defense orders, 
is scanty. 

All are jockeying for posi- 
tion on four new contracts that 
may be let soon. 

The British Columbia Gov- 
ernment is expected to order a 
third big ferry for service be- 
tween Victoria and Vancouver. 
Federal Government, report- 
edly, will shortly call for ten- 
ders on a $2 million Pacific 
Coast fisheries research ves- 


sel. 

Finally, Canada is planning 
te establish a coastguard-type 
service. Two of the eight proj- 
ected air-sea rescue vessels 
would be stationed on the West 
Coast and, presumably, built in 
yards there. 

Victeria Machinery is cur- 
rently completing hull con- 
struction of a destroyer escort. 
It shares this destroyer con- 
tract with rival Yarrows Ltd. 

Victoria Machinery is work- 
ing hard to diversify its opera- 
tions and has invested over $1 
million in new machinery and 


When completed, the vessels 
will be chartered to Great 
Lakes operators by CGE. 

Prior to the new CGE con- 
tracts, only work the shipyard 
had left was completion of a 
package freighter for Canada 
Steamship Limes. It is due for 
delivery this Spring. 

Only new ship contract Port 
Weller Dry Dock Co., has on 
the books is a 274-ft. passenger 
cargo vessel which is a gift 
from the Canadian Govern- 
ment to the West Indies Fede- 
ration. It is due to be com- 
pleted this summer. 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Ce. has no new ship contracts 
on its books. During 1960, 
company, however, carried out 
a considerable volume of re- 
pair and overhaul work and 
speeded up its diversification 
program. 

Company has entered the 
steel fabrication field and has 
installed facilities for manu- 
facture of reinforced fibre 
glass plastic products. Last 
winter, the yard widened en- 
trance to its drydock to ac- 
commodate vessels of greater 
beam. 

Kingston Shipyards, the 
fourth Great Lakes region 
yard, has no new government 
er commercial construction on 
order. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 

The four main St. Lawrence 
River yards are facing a bleak 
summer. 

After completing vessels for 
delivery this spring and sum- 
mer, the yards will only have 
three destroyer escorts and a 
Royal Canadian Navy oiler- 
supply vessel left to work on. 

Canadian Vickers Lid., 
Montreal, has three ships un- 
der construction. A 289-ft. car- 


go passenger vessel, a gift 
from the Canadian Govern- 
ment to the West Indies Fede- 
ration, is due for delivery by 
summer. So is a 17,300-ton up- 
per laker being built for Scott 
Misener Ltd. 

Third ship, a destroyer es- 
cort for the RCN, is due out 
of the yard in late 1962. 

Geo. T. Davie & Sons, Lau- 
zon, a subsidiary of Canadian 
Vickers, has no new ship con- 
tracts and is concentrating on 
repair work. 

Marine Industries Ltd., So- 
rel, has just started work on 
a new destroyer escort for de- 
livery in the mid-1960s. Com- 
pany is also building a small 
tanker for its own account. 
This vessel is due for comple- 
tion in the spring. 

Davie Shipbuilding & Re- 
pairing Co., Lauzon, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Canada 
Steamship Lines, is working on 
a destroyer escort for delivery 
in 1962 and a RCN fleet oiler- 
supply vessel due out next 
year. 

Davie also has two commer- 
cial ships on the ways, a 10,- 
000-ton upper laker for N. M. 
Patterson & Sons and an 18,- 
000-ton upper laker being built 
for parent CSL. Both ships are 
for completion in spring-sum- 
mer. 


ATLANTIC COAST 

Saint John Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., now controlled 
by the K. C. Irving interests, 
is planning a multi-million- 
dollar expansion of its facil- 
ities, designed to make the 
yard one of the most modern 
in the world. 

Included in the project are 
new buildings, slipways, a 
prefabricating bay, giant 
cranes and other additions. 

Among orders company has 
on its books is a 25,000-ton 
bulk carrier for Canadian 
General Electric, a 1,200-ton 
cargo passenger vessel for De- 
partment of Transport, a 4,- 
600-ton oceanographic survey 
vessel for Department of 
Mines & Technical Resources 
and a 90-ft. tug for Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Halifax Shipyards Ltd. a 
subsidiary of Deminion Steel 
& Coal Corp., has also been 
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LOOKING FOR AN 
INDUSTRIAL SITE? 


The busy industries of Gananoque, Ontario, 


welcome you to the prettiest town in Canada! 


COW AND GATE CANADA LIMITED 
JONES SHOVEL CO. LTD. 
LEEDS BRIDGE & IRON WORKS LTD. 


LINK MFG. 


co. LTD. 


ONTARIO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. LTD. 
PARMENTER & BULLOCH MFG. CO. LTD. 
STAEBLER & BAKER LTD. 

ST. LAWRENCE STEEL & WIRE CO. LTD. 
STEEL CO. OF CANADA 
THOMSON (CANADA) RIVET CO. LTD. 
TITANIA ELECTRIC CORP. OF CAN. LTD. 


GANANOQUE, ONT. 


Canadian Gateway to the 1000 Islands 
MUSKIE CAPITAL OF CANADA 


For Information and Brochure contact: Leslie F. Bowman, 
Gananoque, Ont. 


modernizing its facilities in re- 
cent years to improve effici- 
ency and cut costs. 

Company currently is work- 
ing on a destroyer escort for 


KEEPING THE CHANNEL open on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


above Three Rivers are CMS 


the RCN, a 2,700-ton ferry for 
Department of Transport. A 
830-ton steel patrol vessel for 
Department of Fisheries and a 
115-ft. inshore survey vessel 





for Department of Mines & 
Technical Resources. 
Ferguson Industries Ltd., 
third and smallest of the At- 
lantic Coast yards, has no new 





d’Iberville and CMS Saurel. 


ship construction orders on its 
books. 

Much of company’s plant 
was destroyed by fire last year. 
Facilities are being rebuilt. 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


Established 1857 


Members of all Canadian Stock 


Offices : 


and Commodity Exchanges 


¢ WINNIPEG + TORONTO + MONTREAL « VICTORIA 


PRINCE GEORGE + MEDICINE HAT « LETHBRIDGE + REGINA + SASKATOON « PRINCE ALBERT 
MOOSE JAW + SWIFT CURRENT « BRANDON + KENORA + KINGSTON + KITCHENER + LONDON 


GALT + LEAMINGTON «+ SIMCOE 


| 
| 
i 
| VANCOUVER + CALGARY « EDMONTON 


14 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK + LONDON, ENGLAND 


Affiliate 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS. INC. 


Investment Securities 


* CHATHAM «+ WINDSOR 


NEW YORK 
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CANADA AT PLAY 


Won World Honors 
On Skis and Skates 


Canadian athletes attained 
their greatest honors on skis 
and skates in 1960, although 
Canada’s hockey team was up- 
set by the United States in 
the Winter Olympics at 
Squaw Valley, Cal. 

But, significantly for a na- 
tion that seldom is recognized 
for its aquatic feats, Canada 
won world honors for a second 
straight year in speedboat rac- 
ing and its oarsmen finished 
second behind a German eight 
in the Summer Olympics in 
Rome. 

The outstanding personal 
achievement was scored by 
Anne Heggtveit, a_ willowy, 
22-year-old Ottawa skier. 

At Squaw Valley, 115-Ib. 
Miss Heggtveit streaked down 
the treacherous 1,575-ft., 58- 
gate sialom course in 54 sec. 
and 55.6 sec. to win Canada’s 
first Olympic skiing god 
medal in the history of the 
games. 

Previously she had finished 
12th in both the downhill and 
the giant slalom. 

In recognition of her feats 
she was acclaimed at year’s 
end as Canada’s outstanding 
athlete. 

On the Olympic rink Bar- 
bara Wagner and Bob Pau) of 
Toronto won the pairs figure 
skating championship, break- 
ing a European monopoly that 
had lasted since the first win- 
ter games in 1924. 

Later they won the world 
pairs title for a fourth con- 
secutive year and then turned 
professional Formed seven 
years ago, the Wagner-Paul 
team hadn’t lost in a tourna- 
ment since 1956 when they 
finished sixth in the Olym- 
pics. 

Speedboat honors went to 

Bob Hayward, a 32-year-old 
chicken farmer from Embro, 
Ont., who drove his Miss Su- 
pertest Il to victory in the 
Harmsworth Trophy races at 
Picton, Ont. He defeated three 
U.S. challengers in the three- 
heat, 45-mile grind. 
“A year before he had won 
the trophy, emblematic of 
world speedboat supremacy, 
on the choppy Detroit River. 

There was a new star on the 
turf—Victoria Park, owned by 
E. P. Taylor of Toronto. 

The Canadian-foaled three- 
year-old won the Queen’s 
Plate, oldest established horse 
race in North America, at To- 
ronto’s New Woodbine track, 
was second to Bally Ache in 
the Preakness and fourth in 
the Kentucky Derby. 

Victoria Park suffered a 
late season leg injury and was 
retired to stud after winning 
about $250,000 for Taylor, a 
new record for a Canadian 
horse. 

Most important team hon- 
ors went to the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens in the National Hockey 
League. 

Traditionally the most col- 
orful club in _ professional 
hockey—and the oldest — the 
Canadiens won the Stanley 
Cup for an unprecedented 
fifth straight year under 
Coach Toe Blake. 

Biggest disappointment was 
the defeat of the Canadian 
entry in the Olympic hockey 
tournament. Fate was sealed 
for the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Dutchmen when they bowed 
2-1 to the U.S. 

The Americans defeated the 
Russians 3-2 and wound up 
with a six-goal third period 
rally against Czechoslovakia 


after trailing 4-3 at the end 
of two periods in the final 
game. 

In the summer games in 
Rome, Canada made the most 
dismai showing in its history, 
garnering only 16 points. 

Canada’s solitary medal was 
won by the University of 
British Columbia eight, a 
mixture of rookies and sea- 
soned veterans, coached by 
Frank Read, a Vancouver ho- 
tel owner. 

Canadian track and field- 
men managed only one point, 
a sixth place finish in the 


men’s 50-kilometer walk by 
Alex Oakley, a native of New- 
foundland, Canada’s 10th 
province. 


A pinched leg muscle elimi- 
nated 19-year-old Harry Je- 
rome of Vancouver, co-holder 
of the world record for the 
106 metres with a 10-second 
clocking in Canadian trials. 

Jerome had been hailed as 
the greatest Canadian hope 
since Percy Williams won the 
double sprints in 1928. The 
Vancouver boy reached the 
semi-finals in Rome but 
limped off the track after 50 
metres with muscular pains. 

At home, Canadians are a 
sports loving people. Hockey 
and football continue to draw 
capacity crowds but baseball 
interest is declining. 

Flat and harness racing and 
soccer, enjoying remarkable 
upsurges, are pushing base- 
ball out of the picture. 


The spark behind the in- 
terest im soccer comes from 
new citizens who support 
teams representing their va- 
rious ethnic groups. 


There is a tremendous boom 
in participant sports as short- 
er work weeks create more 
and more leisure time. 

Despite a multi-million dol- 
lar golf course construction 
program. demand for mem- 
berships exceeds supply. 

New curling rinks are going 
up in al} areas of the vast 
country, bowling alleys are 
expanding and ski resorts are 
enjoying mushroom growth. 

Curling is the old Scottish 
game of broom and stone 
played on marked, pebbled ice 
and bowling is the ancient 
game of ten pins imported 
from Germany and the Low 
Countries. 

There are nearly a million 
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1940 figure. Today, most con- 
gregate in bright, new centres 
in suburbs. 

Curlers probably don’t out- 
number bowlers, but they cer- 
tainly outnumber Canada’s 
375,000 golfers who enjoy play 
on some 674 courses. 

Bill Kerr of Montreal won 
the Canadian Professional 
Golfers Association tourna- 
ment in 1960, Keith Alexan- 
der of Calgary won the ama- 
teur crown, Judy Darling of 
Montreal won the Canadian 
women's open title and Mrs. 
Robert Lyle, also of Montreal, 
won the women’s closed cham- 
pionships 

Art Wall Jr., a touring U.S. 
pro, won the Canadian Open. 

Traditionally western rinks 
dominate the curling cham- 
pionship and 1960 was no ex- 
ception, the Richardson rink 
of Regina being successful for 
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Canada ... the wonderful world at your doorstep ...is 


one of the world’s favorite vacation lands ! Glance 


through the colorful photographs in this fascinating 


free book and you'll soon find exactly the vacation 


you’ve been looking for! Sport fishing in northern 


waters...shopping and sightseeing in charmingly 


“foreign” cities, with no language problem... a rip- 


roaring western adventure at the Calgary Stampede 
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Argentina: C. S. Bissett, Com- 
mercial Counsellor, Canadian Em- 
bassy, Bartolome Mitre 478, Buenos 
Aires. 


Australia: S. V. Allen, Commer- 
cial Counsellor for Canada, 7th 
Floor, Berger House, 82 Elizabeth 
Street, Sydney, L. D. Burke, Assis- 
tant Commercial Secretary; H. A. 
Gilbert, Commercial Counsellor for 
Canada, Mobil Centre, 2 City Road, 
South Melbourne; L R. Smyth, 
Assistant Commercial Secretary; 
R. B. Nickson, Commercial Secre- 
tary, Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada, State Circle, 
. Canberra. 

Austria: R. K. Thomson, Com- 
mercial Counsellor, Opernringhof, 
Opernring 1, Vienna 1; P. A. Frey- 
seng, Assistant Commercial Secre- 
tary. 

Belgium: L. H. Ausman, Com- 
mercial Counsellor, Canadian Em- 
bassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brus- 
sels 4; A. A, Lomas, Assistant 
Commercial Secretary; P. T. East- 
ham, Assistant Commercial Secre- 
tary. 

Brazil: Wm. Jones, Commercial 
Counsellor, Canadian Embassy 
Edificio Metropole, Av. Presidente 
Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro; Mal- 
colm Rowan, Assistant Commer- 
cial Secretary; D. M. Holton, Con- 
sul and Trade Commissioner, 
Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, 
Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sao Paulo; 
R. C. Anderson, Vice Consul and 
Assistant Trade Commissioner. 

Ceylon: I. V. Macdonald, Com- 
mercial Secretary; Office of the 
High Commissioner for Canada, 
6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gar- 
dens, Colombo. 

Chile: J. M. Knowles, Acting 
Commercia: Secretary, Canadian 
Embassy, 6th Floor, Av. General 
Bulnes, 129, Santiago. 

Colombia: J, H. Bailey, Com- 
mercial Secretary and Consul, 
Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
de Los Andes, Carrera 10, No. 16- 
92, Bogota. * 

Cuba. R. R. Parlour, Commer- 
cial Counsellor, Canadian Em- 
bassy, Edificio Ingenieros Civiles, 
Calle 17 y O, Vedado, Havana. 

Denmark: K. Nyenhuis, Com- 
mercial Counsellor, Canadian Em- 
bassy, Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, 
Copenhagen V. , 

Dominican Republic: W. B. Mc- 
Cullough, Commercial Counsellor, 
Canadian Embassy, Edificio Copel- 
lo 408, Calle El Conde, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

France: A. G. Kniewasser, Com- 





mercial Counsellor, Canadian Em- 
bassy, 35 Avenue Montaigne, Paris 
8e; W. G. Brett, Assistant Com- 
mercial Secretary; C. T. Charland, 
Assistant Commercial Secretary. 

Germany: J. A. Stiles, Commer- 
cial Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy, 22 Zitelmannstrasse, Bonn; 
W. J. O'Connor, Assistant Com- 
mercial Secretary (Agriculture); 
Louis de Salaberry, Assistant 
Commercial Secretary; R. E. 
Gravel, Consul General; Canadian 
Consulate General, 69 Ferdinand- 
strasse, Hamburg. 

Ghana: K. F. Osmond, Commer- 
cial Secretary; Office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada, E115/3 
Independence Ave., Accra. 


Greece: B. A. Macdonald, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., 


Athens; B. C. Steers, Assistant 
Commercial Secretary. 
Guatemala: H. E. . Lemieux, 


Canadian Government Trade Com- 
missioner; 5a Avenida 11-70, Zone 
I, Guatemala City, CA; K. D. 
Taylor, Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner. 

Haiti: Chargé d’Affaires, a.i. and 
Consul; Canadian Embassy, Route 
du Canape Vert, St. Louis de Tur- 
geau, Port au Prince. 

Hong Kong: C. M. Forsyth- 
Smith, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner; Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion Bidg. Hong Kong; C. J. 
Small, Trade Commissioner; D. J. 
McEachran, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner. 

India: G. A. Newman, Commer- 
cial Counsellor; Office of the High 


Commissioner for Canada, 13 Golf 


Links Area, New Delhi 1; J. R. 
Midwinter, Assistant Commercial 
Secretary; W. F. Hillhouse, Cana- 
dian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner; Gresham Assurance House, 
Min Road, Bombay; G. P. Morin, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner. 

Indonesia: M. B. Blackwood, 
Commercial Secretary; Canadian 
Embassy, Djl. Budi Kemuliaan 
No. 6, Djakarta. 

Iran: A. B. Brodie, Commercial 
Counsellor; Canadian Legation, 32 
Anatole France, Tehran. 

Ireland: W. R. Van, Commercial 
Secretary for Canada; 66 Upper 
O’Connell St., Dublin. 

Italy: Richard Grew, Commer- 
cial Counsellor, Canadian Em- 
bassy, Via G. B. De Rossi 27, 
Rome; M. S. Strong, Commercial 
Secretary; J. G. Ireland, Assistant 
Commercial Secretary. 


Japan: A. P. Bissonnet, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy, Tokyo; N. W. Boyd, Assis- 
tant Commercial Secretary; C. M. 
Kerr, Assistant Commercial Secre- 
tary. 


Lebanon: C. O. R. Rousseau, 
Commercial Secretary; Canadian 
Embassy, Alpha Building, Rue 
Clemenceau, Beirut; W. B. Wal- 
ton, Assistant Commercial Secre- 
tary. 

Mexico: F, B. Clark, Commer- 
cial Secretary; Canadian Embassy, 
Melchor Ocampo 463, 7th Floor, 
Mexico 5, DF.; W. M. Miner, 
Assistant Commercial Secretary; 
G. L. Gagne, Assistant Commer- 
cial Secretary. 

Netherlands: J. C. Britton, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy; Sophialaan 5-7, The Hague; 
G. E. Woollam, Agricultural Coun- 
sellor; Real Caux, Assistant Com- 
mercial Secretary. 

New Zealand: J. H. Stone, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Office of the 
High Commissioner for Canada, 
Government Life Insurance Bldg., 
Wellington; W. J. Collett, Assis- 
tant Commercial Secretary. 

Nigeria: H. W. Richardson, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Office of the 
High Commissioner for Canada, 
Barclays Bank Building, 4th Floor, 
40 Marina Road, Lagos. 

Norway: M. B, Bursey, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, 
Oslo. 

Pakistan: L. A. Campeau, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Office of the 
High Commissioner for Canada, 
Hotel Metropole, Victoria Rd., Ka- 
rachi; J. B. McLaren, Assistant 
Commerciai Secretary. 

Peru: W. J. Jenkins, Acting 
Commercial Secretary; Canadian 
Embassy, Edificio Boza, Carabaya 
831, Plaza San Martin, Lima. 

Philippines: T. G. Major, Con- 
sul General and Trade Commis- 
sioner; Canadian Consulate Gen- 
eral, L & S Building, 3rd Floor, 
1414 Dewey Boulevard, Manila; R. 
M. Dawson, Vice Consul and 
Assistant Trade Commissioner. 

Portugal: T. J. Monty, Commer- 
cia. Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, 
No. 8—4° D®, Lisbon. 

Singapore: E. H. Maguire, Cana- 
dian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner; Rooms 4, 5 and 6, Ameri- 
can International Building, Robin- 
son Road and Telegraph St., 
Singapore; K. O. Hillyer, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner. 
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Canadian Trade Officials Abroad 
These Men Can Help You Buy and Sell Your Goods 
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South Africa: C. R. Gallow, 
Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner; Mutual Building, 


Cor. Harrison and Commissioner 
Streets, Johannesburg; L. J, Tay- 
lor, Assistant Trade Commission- 
er; M. R. M. Dale, Canadian Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner; 602 
Norwich House, The Foreshore, 
Cape Town. 

Spain: M, T. Stewart, Commer- 
cial Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy, Edificio Espana, Avenida de 
Jose Antonio 88, Madrid. 

Sweden: J. M. T. Thomas, Act- 
ing Commercial Secretary; Cana- 
dian Embassy, Strandvagen, 7-C, 
Stockholm. 

Switzerland: S. G. MacDonald, 
Commercial Counsellor; Canadian 
Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, 
Berne; J. H. Nelson, Assistant 
Commercial Secretary, 


Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: W. Van Vliet, Commercial 
Counsellor; Canadian Embassy, 23 
Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Mos- 
cow. 

United Arab Republic Egyptian 
Region: D. S. Armstrong, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, 
Garden City, Cairo. 

Uniteci Kingdom: B. C. Butler, 
Minister (Commercial); Office of 
the High Commissioner for Can- 


ada, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S.W. 1; S. G. 
Tregaskes, Commercial Counsel- 


lor,; W. Gibson-Smith, Commer- 
cial Counsellor; D. B. Laughton, 
Agricultural Secretary; E. J. 
White, _ Commercial Secretary 
(Timber); W, A. Stewart, Assis- 
tant Agricultural Secretary; Geo. 
Hazen, Assistant Commercial 
Secretary; S. G. Harris, Assistant 
Commercial Secretary; A. W. 
Evans, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner; Martins 
Bank Building, Water Street, 
Liverpool; P. V. MacLane, Cana- 
dian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner; Cornhill House, 144 West 
George St., Glasgow C. 2; E. J. 
Ward, Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner (Timber); W. R. Van, Cana- 
dian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner; 36 Victoria Square, Bel- 
fast. 

United States: Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia: M. 
Schwarzmann, Minister-Counsel- 
lor (Economic); Canadian Em- 
bassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; D. A. B. 
Marshall, Agricultural Counsellor; 
T. M. Burns, Commercial Counsel- 
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lor; J. D. Blackwood, Assistant 
Commercial Secretary; J. Mac- 
Naught, Assistant Agricultural 


Secretary; N. R. Chappell, Coun- 
sellor (Energy); Canadian Em- 
bassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C; B. I, 
Rankin, Deputy Consul General 
(Commercial); Canadian Consul- 
ate General, 680 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 19; A, A. Caron, Consul 
and Trade Commissioner; R. D, 
Sirrs, Vice Consul and Assistant 
Trade Commissioner; F, I. Wood, 
Vice Consul and Assistant Trade 
Commissioner; J. C. Depocas, Con- 
sul and Trade Commissioner; 
Canadian Consulate General, 607 
Boylston Street, Boston, 16; H. J. 
Horne, Consul and Trade Commis- 
sioner; Canadian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 111 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago; N. L. Currie, Vice Consul 
and Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner; D. A. Hilton, Vice Consul 
and Assistant Trade Commission- 
er; M. J. Vechsler, Consul and 
Trade Commissioner; Canadian 
Consulate, 1139 Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit 26; R. V. N. Gordon, 
Consul and Trade Commissioner; 
G. F. J, Osbaldeston, Consul and 
Trade Commissioner; Canadian 
Consulate General, 510 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles 14; T. F. Har- 
ris, Consul and Trade Commis- 
sioner; Canadian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 215-217 International Trade 
Mart, New Orleans 12; G. E. 
Blackstock, Vice Consul and 
Assistant Trade Commissioner; 
Consul General; Canadian Con- 
sulate General, 3rd Floor, Kohl 
Building, 400 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4; Consui General; 
Canadian Consulate General; The 
Tower Building, Seventh Avenue 
at Olive Way, Seattle 1, Washing- 
ton. 

Uruguay: Blair Birkett, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy, No. 1409 Avenida Agracia- 
da Piso 7°, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: W. D. Wallace, Com- 
mercial Counsellor; Canadian Em- 
bassy, Avenida La Estancia No. 10, 
Ciudad Comercial Tamanaco, Ca- 
racas; J. E. Montgomery, Assistant 
Commercial Secretary. 

West Indies: R. F. Renwick, 
Commercial Secretary; Office of 
the Commissioner for Canada, 
Colonial Building, 72 South Quay, 
Port-of-Spain; H. E. Campbell, 
Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner; Barclays Bank 
Building, King Street, Kingston; 
C. G. Bullis, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner, 








Overseas Trade Men 





In Canada 


Here are the names and addresses of foreign trade rep- 


resentatives in Canada: 
Argentina — Fernando J. 

Taurel, Minister - Counsellor, 

211 Stewart Street, Ottawa. 


Australia — W. R. Hudspeth, 
commercial counsellor, 100 
Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Austria — Dr. Wolfgang 
Wolte, attache, Suite 401, 85 
Range Rd., Ottawa. _ 

Belgium — Jacques G. 
Gerard, first secretary, 168 
Laurier Ave. East, Ottawa. 


Brazil — Ruy Barbosa de 
Miranda e Silva, second sec- 
retary, 305 Stewart St., Ot- 
tawa. 


Czechoslovakia—Pavel Pav- 
lik, first secretary, 171 Clemow 
Ave., Ottawa, 

Denmark — Birger Abra- 
hamson, secretary, 446 Daly 
Avenue; Ottawa. 

France — Raymond Treuil, 
commercial counsellor, 42 Sus- 
sex Drive, Ottawa. 

Germany — Hans Weddigen, 
first secretary (commercial), 1 
Waverley St., Ottawa. 

India — J. L. Malhautra, 
first secretary, 200 MacLaren 
St., Ottawa. 

Indonesia — R. M. Tjokro 
Waspodo, second secretary 
(economics), 275 MacLaren 
St., Ottawa, 

Iran — Kious Bavand, coun- 
sellor, Apt. 404, 85 Range Rd., 
Ottawa. 

Ireland — Brendan Dillon, 


secretary, The 
Suite 51, Ottawa. 

Israel — Arye Manor, min- 
ister (economic affairs), 45 
Powell Ave., Ottawa. 

Italy—Marcello Egidi, coun- 
sellor (commercial), 172 Mac- 
Laren Street, Ottawa. 

Japan—Eme Yamasita, first 
secretary (commercial), Room 
701, 88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa. 

Mexico — Dr. J. Flores 
Aguirre, counsellor, 88 Met- 
calfe St., Ottawa. 

Netherlands — M. J. Rosen- 
berg Polak, counsellor, 12 
Marlborough Ave., Ottawa. 

New Zealand — C. D. Geary, 
third secretary, Suite 804, 77 
Metcalfe St., Ottawa. 

Norway—Knut Sverre, first 
secretary, 140 Wellington St., 
Ottawa. 

Pakistan — Mohammed Ma- 
sood, counsellor, 505 Wilbrod 
St., Ottawa. 

Poland — Marian Adamski, 
commercial — counsellor, 10 
Range Rd., Ottawa. 

Spain—Rafae] Jaume, com- 
mercial] counsellor, 149 Daly 
Ave., Ottawa, 

Sweden — Sten F. Aminoff, 
first secretary, 140 Wellington 
St., Ottawa. 

Switzerland—Dr. Jean Wid- 
mer, counsellor, 5 Marlbor- 
ough Ave., Ottawa. 

Union of South Africa — H. 
R. Webster, commercial sec- 


Roxborough, 


‘Eskimo’ Coat 


A Big Seller 


Take an old Eskimo design, 
adapt it to modern synthetic 
fabrics and you may come up 
with one of the fastest selling 
items in the outerwear market. 


That has been the experi-' 


ence of Kiddies’ Togs Manu- 
facturing Ltd., a Montreal 
children’s dress manufacturing 
firm, which has promoted an 
eastern Arctic type parka into 
a major North American 
sportswear fashion. 

Called “Kul-e-tuk” (sounds 
like “coolie tuck”) the gar- 
ment comprises a one-piece 
hood and jacket, the hood of 
which is lined with a face- 
framing fur ruff. 

It is now being produced in 
men’s and women’s styles and 
in tot to adult sizes in Canada 
and the U. S. 

On the market for just over 
retary, 9 Rideau Gate, Ottawa. 

U. S. S. R. — Alexander I. 
Lobatchev, commercial counf- 
sellor, 285 Charlotte St., Ot- 
tawa, 

U. K.—J. A. E. Smart, coun- 
sellor (commercial), Earns- 
cliffe, Ottawa. 

U. S. — Alvin C. Eichholz, 
commercial attache, 100 Well- 
ington St., Ottawa. 

Venezuela — Paul Heyden- 
Sosa, minister counsellor, Apt. 
21, The Roxborough, Ottawa. 

Yugoslavia — Peter Nakar- 
ada, commercial secretary, 17 
Blackburn Ave., Ottawa. 





on the Eskimos’ 


WHEN IT COMES to designing parkas you cannot improve 
own Kul-e-tuk for 





comfort, use and 


attractiveness. 


a year, demand for Kul-e-tuks 
has been so great that produc- 
ers are hard pressed to meet it. 
Kul-e-tuk is the brainchild 
of long - time Arctic hand, 
N. M. Roberts, now resident 
Montreal buyer of children’s 
wear for Hudson’s Bay Co. 
While stationed at Arctic 
posts, Roberts came to the 
conclusion that no people bet- 
ter understand the principles 
of keeping warm than the 
Eskimos. 
“When it comes to designing 
a parka, you can’t improve on 
the Eskimo’s own kul-e-tuk 
for comfort, use and attract- 
iveness,” Roberts maintains. 
He says the white man’s ver- 
sion of the parka often leaves 
a lot to be desired. 


The one - piece construction 
of the kul-e-tuk’s hood and 
back eliminates head confin- 
ing fasteners and permits com- 
plete freedom of movement 
while maintaining warmth. 

Also, the flattering, face- 
framing fur ruff of the hood 
isn’t intended to appeal to the 
wearer’s vanity. Its purpose is 
to keep cold air out and warm 
air in. 

Fabrics used in the white 
man’s Kul-e-tuk have been 
selected for their resemblance 
to materials used by the Eski- 
mo. Knitted Orlon pile, for 
example, substitutes for cari- 
bou, nylon fleece for seal. 

Canadian garment - makers 
have even managed ‘to sell 
Kul-e-tuks to the Eskimo. 
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Looking 


At Work 
Abroad 


More Canadian construction 
firms will be taking a serious 
look at the world construction 
market this year. It is a trend 
which is going to grow more in 
the coming years as major 
firms look abroad for work. 


Since World War Il, the 
construction industry has been 
working at full capacity al- 
most continuously. But, in the 
past two years, volume of 
work has leveled off at around 
the $7,290 million mark, while 
the number of firms has con- 
tinued to increase. 


The result is that the indus- 
try now has substantial over- 
capacity and this has led to 
major firms looking overseas 
for work. 


A delegation of 12 of Can- 
ada’s top construction men 
left in February for a tour of 
Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Trinidad and Jamaica to 
investigate construction op- 
portunities. 


At least 20-30 large Cana- 
dian firms are seriously 
interested in the overseas con- 
struction market and others 
will follow. 


With experience in every 
phase of construction under 
every conceivable type of con- 
dition, Canadian construction 
firms are well-qualified to 
compete in the world market. 


At home, profits are slim 
and many firms have operated 
at a loss. It’s estimated that in 
1960° some 30% of incorporat- 
ed construction firms in Can- 
ada showed a loss. In addition 
to this, the bankruptcy rate, 
when final figures are in, is 
expected to be up from 1959. 


The construction picture re- 
flects the sluggish economic 
picture in Canada generally at 
the moment. 


Estimates are that this year 
will see a construction pro- 
gram of just over $7,200 mil- 
lion. Of this, about $3,000 mil- 
lion will be for engineering 
projects of all types. 


Signing of an agreement by 
Canada and the U.S. to pro- 
ceed with a $500 million 
powér development of the 
Columbia River in “ritish 
Columbia will inject new 
vigor into the construction in- 
dustry but it will not help 
appreciably until next year. 


Institutional building and 
government spending on all 
kinds of public works should 
continue buoyant this year. 
Urban redevelopment, too, 
while a small portion of the 
over - all construction bill, is 
going to play an increasingly 
important part in Canada’s 


construction program from 
now on. 
Industrial and commercial 


building are not expected to 
be any better than last year. 


Top construction men hope 
that the new Kennedy ad- 
ministration in the U.S. will 
bring a burst of economic op- 
timism which will spread to 
the Canadianeconomy with 


beneficial results for construc- 
tion. 


One of the reasons for a 
slacker construction program 
last year was a_ substantial 
drop in housing unit starts. 





CANADA’S CONSTRUCTION industry is taking a serious 

look into overseas markets. A delegation of 12 of Canada’s 

top construction men left in February for a tour of Mexico, 

Guatemala, Colombia, Trinidad and Jamaica, to investigate 
hew opportunities. 


Prospects in this area seem 
brighter for 1961. 
The retiring president of 


the Canadian Construction As- 
sociation said recently that the 
industry requires an annual 






A general 








5% increase in volume of work 
per year to operate at full ca- 
pacity. 

He is optimistic about the 
future — as are other top con- 
struction men. The upturn in 
construction is expected to 
come in 1962 and it’s expected 
that by 1965 the industry will 
be going all out once again. 

In a year of fierce compe- 
tition for available work, the 
industry this spring will face 
major labor negotiations right 
across the nation as the ma- 
jority of labor agreements ex- 
pire. 


ea 
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consulting 
management with divisions special- 
izing in the location and evaluation 
of executive personnel, 
industrial psychology. 


J.K. Thomas 


CONSULTANTS TO MANAGEMENT 
industrial psychology 
executive placement 


service to 


and. in 


1251 Yonge St. 
Toronto 7, Ont. 









Contractors are expected to 
adopt a tough, hold-the-line 
policy if higher pay for a 
shorter work week is demand- 
ed by unions. Present hope is 
that union leaders, faced with 
a high rate of unemployment 
in the industry and reduced 
work, will be reasonable in 
their objectives. 

The construction industry in 
Canada represents over 20% 
of the gross national product 
and employs annually nearly 
600,000 workers on all types. - 
of construction. 
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AIRPORT 


This magnificent new airport is symbolic of the new Nova 
Scotia: the industrial, dynamic Nova Scotia that calls for jet 


age communications. 


New industry finds many advantages here: 
Our great port of Halifax is the nearest 
year-round, ice-free port on the North 
American mainland to Britain and Europe 
—and even nearer to Rio and Buenos 
Aires than is New York. We have 
adequate electric power: abundant water 
and fuel: a wide variety of raw materials 
and a stable, intelligent jabour force. 


HON. E. A. MANSON 
Minister 
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Anyone flying into Nova Scotia today can 
see the new roads, new factories and new 
housing developments that evidence the 


tempo of industrial development. 


The 


Halifax International Airport puts Nova 


Scotia on the air map of the world and it 
is bound to have an important bearing on 
‘the commercial future of this Province. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


Vv. M. ENIGHT 
Deputy Minister 
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ONTARIO IS THE industrial hub of Canada. Ships from all over the world bring their 





eargoes to Toronto warehouses. 


Wherever you look in 
Canada there are signs of 
steady increase — in 
population, manufacturing 
and commerce. 

They are most apparent 
in her major cities where 
the population growth 
keeps pace with the ex- 
panding economic life of 
the nation, 


Montreal 


Montreal, with a population 
of more than 1,800,000, is the 





THE OLDEST CITY in Canada is Quebec. 
population is mostly French speaking. 


largest, most cosmopolitan city 
in Canada. It ranks second to 
Paris among the French-speak- 
ing communities of the world. 


It is one of the most im- 
portant industrial centres in 
North America. Major indus- 
tries include aviation, rail- 
roads, chemicals, textiles, oil, 
tobacco and beer. 

Montreal is also the head- 
quarters of much Canadian 
firance and commerce. 

Five of Canada’s nine char- 
tered banks maintain head of- 
fices there. 

Some 45 foreign consulates 
and trade missions are perma- 
nently established in the city 


to encourage the flow of trade 
between Canada and their re- 
spective countries. 

Montreal is one of the 
world’s busiest sea and air ter- 
minals. Ten miles of docks 
contain berths for 100 ships. 

There are storage facilities of 
3,000,000 cu. ft. capacity for 
15 million bu. of grain in ele- 
vators and tank storage for 75 
million gal. of oil. 

Ice closes the port from mid- 
December to mid-April. 

Ten major international air- 
lines and about 12 smaller air 
carriers make an estimated 100 
landings a day at the city’s $50 


Its 242,000 


million Dorval International 
Airport. 

Montreal is the nation’s 
fashion centre, exporting to the 
U. S. & U. K. Two great uni- 
versities foster and promote 
English and French traditional 
cultures. 


Toronto 


Metropolitan Toronto rivals 
Montreal in size and in the ex- 
tent of the city’s business in- 
terests. 

Population approaches 1,- 
600,000, one fourth of the 
population of Ontario, of which 
Toronto is capital. 

As the headquarters city of 





banks, insurance trust com- 
panies and investment brokers, 
it is one of Canada’s most im- 
portant finance centres. 

The Toronto Stock Exchange 
handles a trading volume of 
about $2,000 million every 
year. 

The city stretches along 20 
mi. of the northwestern shore 
of Lake Ontario and excellent 
harbor facilities have made it 
one of the busiest inland ports 
in North America. 

Inexpensive and abundant 
electric power has attracted 
more than 4,000 manufactur- 
ing industries to the city and 
adjacent areas, making the 
city Canada’s largest whole- 
sale distribution area. 

Toronto caters for the needs 
of many immigrant cultures. 
The theatre has been reinforc- 
ed by the O’Keefe Centre for 
the Performing Arts; the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra 
ranks among the 10 finest or- 
chestras in the world; and lit- 
erature is represented by book 
publishers and some of the na- 
tion’s leading newspaper and 
magazine publishing houses. 


Vancouver 


Vancouver (population now 
exceeding 500,000) is the larg- 
est seaport on Canada’s Pacific 
coast. It is also the western 
terminal for the two trans- 
Canaaa railroads and a key 
transit stop for Pacific and 
trans-Polar air routes. 

It is the headquarters for 
British Columbia’s lumber, pa- 
per pulp and hydro power in- 
dustries. Fishing and canning 
industries flourish and the city 
is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as a major financial 
and commercial centre. 

Oil and natural gas reach 
Vancouver from the Prairies 
via pipelines laid across the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The city enjoys a mild, tem- 
perate climate. It is situated 
between the mountains and 
the sea and _ sports-minded 
Vancouverites can ski or swim 
for most of the year. 

Vancouver enjoys the repu- 
tation of a progressive city and 
its public and commercial 
buildings are said to be among 
the finest examples of modern 
architecture in North America. 

fhe annual Vancouver In- 
ternational Festival has be- 
come a traditional cultural 
event with a world-wide repu- 
tation. But despite bustling 
growth and Twentieth Century 
modernity, the folklore of the 

Indians who were once the 
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LET US:COOPERATE WITH YOU... 


In doing business in French Canada, it is important that 
you possess a full understanding of the conditions surround- 
ing that market. Throughout Quebec province, the managers 
of our 273 branches, who are on familiar ground, may help 


you in many ways. 


Plan your business approach to this vast market with the 


help of our extensive facilities. 


Let us help solve your special problems. 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE (France) 
37, RUE CAUMARTIN, PARIS 


only inhabitants of British 
Columbia has not been lost. 


Winnipeg 
With a population of 258,000, 
Winnipeg is the largest city in 
Canada’s Prairie Provinces. It 
is the capital of Manitoba and 


since early pioneer days has , 


been known as “The Gateway 
to the West.” 

Recent development of nat- 
ural resources in the northern 
territories around Hudson Bay 
has transformed the city into 
the “Gateway to the North.” 

Winnipeg is already con- 
nected with Churchill on the 
Hudson Bay by rail and air. 

The city is important as a 
grain marketing and distribu- 
tion centre. It is becoming a 
major centre for commercial 
wholesalers and light indus- 
tries. 

Many of Winnipeg’s satellite 
communities retain a French 
character from the days when 
French Canadians from Que- 
bec moved west into the Prai- 
ries. 


Edmonton 
Edmonton, with a popula- 
tion of 261,000 is the capital 
of Alberta. 


Situated on the 


SS ——_ 


banks of the North Saskatch- 
ewan River, it lies in the heart 
of one of the richest agricul- 
tural regions of Canada. 

Discoveries since World War 
II of large oil and natural gas 
deposits have made Edmonton 
the fastest growing city in the 
country. 

Under development are new 
hotels, the first industrial air- 
field in the West and new in- 
dustrial plants. Construction 
in 1961 is expected to reach 
$70 million. 

Edmonton is also the main 
shopping centre for norti ern 
and central Alberta. 

In its downtown business 
section there are buildings 
which have survived as re- 
minders of the days little more 
than half a century ago when 
prospectors outfitted here for 
the Klondike gold rush. 

The city is still the starting 
point for prospectors going 
North in search of uranium, 
gold, lead, zinc, copper, silver 
and asbestos. 


Hamilton 


Hamilton is the industrial 
boom city of southern Ontario 
with a population of 259,000. 


(Continued on page 45) 


M. J. Boylen Engineering Office 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ANACON LEAD MINES LIMITED . 


ATLANTIC COAST COPPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


BEAUCE PLACER MINING CO. LTD. 


BRUNSWICK MINING AND SMELTING CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


CAPTAIN MINES LIMITED 


COMBINED METAL MINES LIMITED 


GRANDROY MINES LIMITED 


MARITIMES MINING CORPORATION LIMITED 


NAMA CREEK MINES LIMITED 


NEW HARRICANA MINES LIMITED 


NUDULAMA MINES LIMITED 


SATELLITE METAL MINES LIMITED 


STURGEON RIVER MINES LIMITED 


THE CONIAGAS MINES, LIMITED 


Discoverers of 


ADVOCATE MINES LIMITED 


Suite 908, 330 Bay Street, 
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(CONT'D FROM P. 44) 


Its 10 sq. mi. of harbor fac- 
ilities make it the finest in- 
land port in Canada — and the 
third largest, after Montreal 
and *’sncouver. 

Since the completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway opened 
up the city to ocean shipping, 
it has handled more cargo ton- 
nage than any other Great 
Lake: port. 

Hamilton is the nation’s steel 
centre. It is connected with the 
more densely populated areas 
of Canada and the U.S. by a 
network of railroads and high- 
ways. 

Major industries supported 
by some 500-odd manufactur- 
ing plants are heavy machin- 
ery, wire and ‘rope, electrical 
apparatus, textiles and chem- 
icals. 

Inaustrial townships border- 
ing Hamilten’s limits are being 
incorporated into the city with 
the result that Greater Hamil- 
ton is expected to become a 
metropolis of more than 500,- 
000 people by 1970. 


Ottawa 


Ottawa, on the Ontario- 
Quebec border, is Canada’s 
federal capital. More than 40,- 
000 of its 243,000 population 
are civil servants. 

Yet the city is not reliant 
solely upon the government 
for economic existence. It is 
a thriving business centre with 
major lumber, wood products 
and hydro-electric power in- 
dustries. 

The 30% ratio of French- 
Canadians in Ottawa reflects 
the national ratio throughout 
the country. 

Ottawa has embarked on a 
long-range program to beauti- 
fy the city for the benefit of 
thousands of tourists who flock 
to see Parliament. The city is 
also the military and scientific 
research centre of Canada. 


Quebec 


Quebec, population 242,000 
and mostly French-speaking, is 
the oldest city in Canada, cap- 
ital of Quebec province and the 
soul of French-Canadian cul- 
ture. 

It was established in 1608 by 
Samuel de Champlain and 
Jesuit Fathers who came from 
France to work as missionaries 
among the Indians. Later it 
became a fortified city with a 
citadel that to this day dom- 
inates many surviving relics 
from its past glory. 

Quebec residents are prop- 
erly reverent of their ancient 
inheritance and aggressively 
modern in their industrial out- 
look. 

The city’s harbor on the 
north side of the St. Lawrence 
can berth more than 30 ships, 
there are 12 large transit sheds 
and a 4 million bu. grain ele- 
vator. 

Industries include leather 
and fur goods, clothing of all 
types, pulp and paper and 
wood products. 

The city’? Laval University 
is the seat of French-Cana- 
dian learning in Canada. 


Calgary 


Calgary (population 235,- 
000) in the southern section 
of Alberta has grown so 
rapidly that it now challenges 
Edmonton’s claim to be the oil 
capital of Canada. 

Major U. S. and Canadian 
oil companies maintain offices 
in Calgary with large geol- 
ogical and survey staffs. The 
exploitation of known mineral 





Canada’s Top 10 Cities 


deposits and exploration of 
new territory is largely direct- 
ed from the city. 

Although oil has been re- 
sponsible for much of the city’s 
boom, agriculture has also 
played a significant role. 
Among the major industries 
there are flour mills, meat- 
packing plants, lumber mills 
and wood-working plants. 

In the :ast two years, 26 new 
mineral and manufacturing 
companies have set up opera- 
tions in the city. 

Construction of all kinds in 
the city jumped to more than 
$100 million in 1959 — almost 
100% more than in the previ- 
ous year. 

Calgary keeps alive the old 
traditions of the “wild West.” 
Cowboy styles have been re- 
tained and the famous Cal- 


— Stampede is a week-long 








festival which attracts visitors 
from across the world. 


Windsor 


Windsor, with an estimated 
population of 120,000, lies in 
southern Ontario just across 
the river from Detroit, auto- 
motive capital of the U. S. 


It is natural therefore that 
Windsor should also claim to 
be the centre of Canada’s au- 
tomobile industry. 


The two cities are linked by 
a vehicular tunnel, a railroad 
tunnel! and a suspension bridge. 

Although it ranks as Can- 
ada’s tenth largest city, Wind- 
sor is fifth in industrial eutput. 
It ‘s served by five railroads. 
two airlines and four multi- 
lane highways. 


As a port, it provides indus- 


try with access to the Great 


erate from: Windsor. 
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THE DETROIT RIVER is the dividing line between Wind- 
sor, Canada and Detroit, United States. In the foreground 
is the Ambassador (border) Bridge. 


Lakes and Atlantic shipping. 
Two steamship companies op- 


Industries include brewer- 
ies, automotive parts, chem- 
icals and foodstuffs. 
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CANADA’S PULP and paper industry is the nation’s Diet 


single creator of wealth. 1960 


production was worth $1,500 


million, of which $1, 100. million was exported. 


Pulp and Paper Industry 
Continues to Set Records 


Canada’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry is a robust giant. 

It is the nation’s largest 
single creator of wealth. Last 
year its production was worth 
$1,500 million — and $1,100 
million of that was exported 

Annually it pays more than 
$425 million in wages, $250 
million for transportation and 
$300 million for power and 
materials. 

Its annual tax bill exceeds 
$200 million. 

Last year saw a number of 
records established. Shipments 
to export and domestic mar- 
kets were. higher than ever 
before. Over -all production 
figures were up about 5% 
over 1959. 

All this would seem to in- 
dicate an unprecedented boom 
for pulp and paper makers. 
Yet there are some worrying 
shadows on the horizon. 

World demand seems cer- 
tain to keep growing as far 
into the future as anyone can 
reasonably calculate. 

But this very demand — 
which on the surface seems 
to ensure a secure future for 
the Canadian producers — 
brings with it the increasing 
threat of foreign competition. 

The emerging nations of 
Africa and Asia in particular 
look upon control of their 
newsprint supplies as being of 
paramount importance. They 
do not want to have to rely 
too heavily on foreign sources, 
particularly when the two 
main suppliers (and the two 
with the greatest expansion 
potential) are Canada and the 
Soviet Union. 

There is an uncomfortable 
feeling in these new nations, 
paper men report, that to rely 
on either the East or West for 
paper. might mean having to 
accept certain “conditions’’. 

While this implication has 
much greater validity in the 
ease of Russia than for Can- 
ada, there is also the matter 
of the drain on foreign cur- 
rency to keep the presses roll- 
ing. 

For these reasons engineers 


and _ scientists around the 
globe have been working hard 
to find ways of making paper 
out of raw materials other 
than fir trees. They have had 
some success already and 
every indication is that they 
will do better in the years 
ahead. 

Canadian paper men point 
out the success U.S. mills have 
had making newsprint from 
pine, Once technical problems 
had been overcome, a thriving 
industry was established. 

This presents the Canadian 
industry with something of a 
dilernma: Is this the time .to 
undertake a major expansion 
program running into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars? 

@lf the answer is yes, there 
is a risk that Canadian mills 
may find themselves in a se- 
rious over-capacity situation 
if the rest of the world pushes 
ahead with its expansion 
plans. 

@ But to answer no, might 
be to invite other countries 
to expand to fill the vacuum. 

Because of this problem a 
growing number of Canadian 
paper makers are supporting 
a seven day work week. It is 
already in force on the West 
Coast and in one Newfound- 
land mill. 

If it were extended to all 
Canadian mills it would be 
equivalent to an increase in 
capacity of 750,000 tons an- 
nually, a giant boost which 
would delay the decision on 
major capital expenditures for 
a few more years. 

Wages are already high in 
the industry. On the West 
Coast the base rate is $2.03 
an hour and in the Newfound- 
land mill which has seven 
day operations it is $2.05. It 
can be assumed these will be 
increased following this sum- 
mer’s negotiations. 

Here are highlights of the 
industry today: 
> Newsprint. Production dur- 
ing 1960 was an all-time rec- 
ord of 6,738,611 tons, 5% more 
than the year before. This was 


Canadian Newsprint 
and Pulp 


Wood pulp: 
Production (‘000 tons) 
Exports (‘000 tons) 
{$ millions) 
Newsprint: 
Production (‘000 tons) 


Annual capacity (‘000 tons) .. 


Exports (‘000 tons) 
($ millions) 


1960 


11,183 








Fewer, 
But Bigger 


Farms 


The farming trend in Can- 
ada is toward fewer and larg- 
er farms producing more prod- 
ucts. 

And as more mechancial 
methods are used, fewer and 
fewer farm workers are re- 
quired. 

It is forecast that these 
trends likely will continue un- 
til at least 1970. 

The traditional small family 
farm finds it harder and harder 
to survive. 

Cash income of Canadian 
farmers in total remains fairly 
steady. 

It is estimated for 1960 at 
about $2,783 million, a little 
higher than 1959. 

Income has remained stable 
for the past three years, about 
8% above the 1957 figure but 
below the all-time record high 
in 1952 of $2,859.1 million. 

It is expected that cash in- 
come from the sale of farm 
products will rise slightly in 
1961. ; 

But this rise will be offset by 
higher operating cost on farms, 
leaving an average net income 
for farmers of about the same 
as in 1960. 

These are conclusions of the 
Canadian Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Generally, lower prices are 
expected for cattle and hogs 
because of expanding supplies 
in both Canada and U.S. 

There were some major 
changes inthe pattern of live- 
stock marketing and exports 
in i960. 

Receipts of cattle at stock- 
yards rose about 7% in the 
year over 1959 while shipments 
of feeder cattle were slightly 
lower. 

Exports of beef cattle con- 
tinued a sharp decline, 
amounting to about 30%. The 
drop was even larger from the 
very high level of 1958. 

There was a decline in hog 


marketing. Carcass grading 
dropped about 20% in the 
year. 

There is increasing world 


production of wheat. 
In Canada, the trend to sur- 


increase 





the largest 
since 1947. 

The mills operated at 88.5% 
of rated capacity during 1960, 
compared with 85% in 1959. 
> Pulp. A new record of 11,- 
182,907 tons was established 
last year, again a 5% increase 
over 1959. The increase _re- 
flected both higher production 
of paper and paperboard, and 
larger pulp exports. 

Of Canada’s total wood pulp 
output last year, some 77% 
was used at home and 23% 
exported. Domestic use of 
pulp was up 5% and exports 
6%. 
> Paperboard. Production was 
up about 4% over 1959 at 
989,306 tons. This, too, was a 
new record. Demand was par- 
ticularly strong for container 
board which continues to find 
a variety of new uses. 

Exports were up 40% over 
the previous year, but still ac- 
count for only 10% of output. 

This increase was largely in 
shipments of liner and corru- 
gating board to Britain. 

Wrapping paper production 
was very slightly down dur- 
ing 1960, a trend that seems 
likely to continue as greater 
use is made of bulk shipment. 

Demand for fine papers ap- 
pears to be remaining strong. 
Production last year was up 
4%. 


annual 
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HAMILTON BOLTON 


on the 1961 prospects 


1. 1961 INVESTMENTWIS 
ment Club. 
Incredulity of analysts in 1 


E — An address to the Boston Invest. 


953 and 1958 re boom possibilities — 


Value and Timing — Buying by formulas and gimmicks Un- 


knowns and intangibles — 
the-pants opportunism —_ 


area for constant analysis — 


sion since 1914 — The Go 








crop in 1960. 

In Western Canada, wheat 
acreage has averaged about 
23.5 nillion acres over the past 
10 years. : 

There has been an average 
yield in this period of 21 bu. 


Tried and true guideposts vs, seat-of- 
Money and Credit: the one reliable 
Structural changes in credit expan- 
ld Clause — Inventory accumulation 


age in Ontaric is rising. 
Persons employed in farm- 
ing may drop to fewer than 
500,000 by 1980, a government 
study shows. 
The farm work force reached 
a peak in 1939 and then began 


What Canadian Farmers Earn 


FARM CASH INCOME ($'000) 


1959 
2,786.0 


1960 (9 mos.) 
2,030.4 


to the acre and the long-term 
trend is to higher yields. 

The wheat crop in 1960 was 
490 million bu., close to the 
10-year average. 

Exports are expected to be 
about 280 million bu. in 1960- 
61, including shipments under 
the Colombo Plan program. 
Domestic needs in Canada will 
be about 160 million bu. 

Included in this production 
is the output of the province 
of Ontario of winter wheat for 


Bsc Canadian use and for 








1958 
2,813.3 





a rapid decline. 
Between 1946 and 1959, it 


dropped from 1,186,000 to 
692,000, an average drop of 
38,000 a year. 


The rate of decline may be 
reduced in the years just 
ahead, 

There have been changes in 
the kind of labor employed on 
farms. There is a smaller sup- 
ply of unpaid family help and 
today the majority of the work 
force is made up of farm own- 
ers ana operators. 


and disaccumulation — The dangers of TOO MUCH LOGIC ~ 
The TREND more important than the LEVEL — Dow Theory 
- Breadth — Odd Lots Short Interest — Canada 
2. 1929 and NOW — THE ECONOMY AND THE STOCK 
MARKET — Similarities and differences. 
pe eager anes tosis eons GET BOTH FOR $5.00 -——-—-—-—-~—~— 
FP | 
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/ BOLTON, TREMBLAY & COMPANY | 
| 680 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal 2, Canada I 
peer een et 
plus stocks of wheat continues export. Production in 1960 
—despite modest crops in 1957, was 17.4 million bu., up 40% 
1958 and 1959, and an average over the previous year. Acre- 





TO SPEED YOUR EXPLORATIONS — Now make 


our aerial 





348 Queen St., Ottawa, 


Prospecting brochure. 


Canada, today. 


use of Canadian Aero's new Canso, equipped with 
our in-and-out-of-phase EM system plus magne- 
tometers . . . finest instrumentation available. Also 
| offered in helicopters for lowest-level prospecting. 
We provide a fully integrated capability for oil 
mineral surveys and resources inventories. Ask for 


Write to 


Canadian aero service Itd. 
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Edueation 


Takes On 
New Look 


This is a year of change and 
development in Canadian edu- 
cation. 


Education is growing more 
international, with Canadian 
universities welcoming an in- 
creasing number of students 
from other countries. 


More Canadian students 
have been enabled to study 
abroad this year, too, some of 
them being helped by funds 
granted by the Canada Coun- 
cil. 

Canada’s responsibilities in 
international education — es- 
pecially in the world’s devel- 
oping nations — were an 
important topic of discussion 
at the Feb./61 meeting in To- 
ronto of 70 organizations under 
the auspices of the Canadian 
National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific & Cultural Organ- 
ization. 


Some educators are urging 
that uniform courses of study 
be introduced in elementary 
schools and secondary schools 
in every part of Canada. 


As an alternative, it is sug- 
gested that all Canadian 
schools use a uniform textbook 
in teaching certain subjects, 
for example, history. 


There is new emphasis on 
technical and vocational train- 
ing. One proposal receiving 
close consideration is to estab- 
lish three or four more schools 
similar to the Ontario govern- 
ment’s Ryerson Institute of 
Technology at Toronto. 


At Ryerson, students who 
have completed their secon- 
dary school course are ad- 
mitted to technical courses 
ranging from mechanical sub- 





Wily Beaver 
Outwitted ? 


One of Canada’s pulp and 
paper giants has managed to 
outfox the wily beaver. 

In recent years, the beaver’s 
habit of building dams has 
been giving pulp and paper 
companies a hard time by 
causing flooding of roads, 
campsites and cutting areas. 

The problem has become 
more acute with the return of 
the beaver almost everywhere 
as a result of stringent con- 
servation measures. 

Permission to destroy 
beaver is not readily given by 
the authorities. Alternative 
has been the time-consuming, 
exasperating and costly proc- 
ess of continually opening up 
beaver dams to lower water 
levels. 


Consolidated Paper Corpo- 
ration’s woodsmen licked this 
problem by simply inserting a 
length of stove pipe into the 
beaver dam at the desired 
level as the beaver is building 
it. 

Object of the pipe — whose 
intake is five ft. to six ft. from 
the dam proper — is to per- 
mit water to pass through the 
dam, thus maintaining the 
pond at a satisfactory level, 
regardless of how industrious- 
ly the beaver adds to his dam. 

The pipe scheme, Consoli- 
dated woodsmen report, “has 
completely baffled the 
beaver.” 
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YOUNG ESKIMO and Indian children sit beneath the black- 


board in their 30-room modern federal school at Inuvik, 
Northwest Territories. 


jects to journalism. Most 
courses last about three years, 
and the graduate is considered 
to be at an intermediate point 
between the technician and the 
engineer. 


Among the new universities 
which have been established 
in Canada during the past few 
years, York University at To- 
ronto has one of the most 
unusual programs. 
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Students entering York will 
spend their first two years in 
general and special courses, 
with closer emphasis on phil- 
osophy than in some other 
universities. 

The final two years will ac- 
quaint the student with such 
sciences as biology, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology and geography, 
to the end that he will emerge 
with some familiarity with the 
forces that have shaped the 
various cultures of the world. 

To keep pace with the grow- 
ing demands on them, Cana- 
dian universities are planning 
extensive building programs, 
and are intensifying their 
efforts to recruit more and 
better trained teachers. 

The Canadian Universities 
Foundation recently predicted 
that more than $500 million 
would be spent on new con- 
struction by universities in 
this country in the five years 
to 1965. 

New universities are being 
founded, and existing ones ex- 


panded — especially in the 
expensive areas of graduate 
studies and research — in al- 


most every province. 
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University enrolment, it is 
predicted, will rise by 125% 
between the 1959-60 academic 
year and 1970-71. University 
operating costs are rising by 
15% annually; this year, they 
average about $1,500 per stu- 
dent. 

By 1970-71, it is expected’ 
that Canada will have 229,000 
full-time students attending its 
universities. Tu build the 
teaching staff to maintain the 
current ratio of one teacher or 
researcher to 12.7 students, 
Canadian universities will 
have to recruit 16,630 teachers 
and researchers. _ 

Three Ontario universities 
— Toronto, McMaster (Hamil~ 
ton), and Laurentian (Sud- 
bury) — have this year begun 
to offer courses through tele- 
vision stations. 

Educators are watching the 
results carefully. 

If educational! television in 
Canada is as successful as it 
has been in the U.S., it could 
open the door to higher educa- 
tion for still more young 


Canadians, while easing the 
overcrowding of university 
classrooms. 
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LP YOU 


Services of The Toronto-Dominion Bank extend beyond the handling of money. With 
over 560 branches across Canada, we offer not only the most complete banking facilities 
available anywhere, but broader business contacts. In addition, we can answer your 
vital questions about markets, tariff and tax regulations, raw material sources, plant 
sites, wage levels, labour supply and transportation facilities. For complete information 
on how ““The Bank’’ can help you to greater business success, write for your free copy 
of “The Bank That Knows Canadian Business”, an illustrated booklet outlining our 
many services in detail. 


Simply write or call: Business Development Department, 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank, 
55 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario. 


Over 560 Branches From Coast to Coast in Canada— Correspondents Around the World 


Chicago Office: 
30 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3 





London, England Offices: 
3 King William St., E.C.4 


103 Mount Street, W.1 
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New York Agency: 
45 Wall Street, | 
New York 5 
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CREW OF THE Canadian Western Natural Gas Co. is laving 


pipe as part of the firm's expansion program in serving 
Alberta communities. 


Exciting Prospects 
For Gas Industry 


Natural gas is providing the 
exciting growth story in the 
Canadian petroleum industry 
today. 


by any kind of 
yardstick it’s hitting a re- 
markable expansion pece— 


production gaining at 2 30- 
~ 35% a year rate, Canadian gas 
consumption rising at 2 20% 
a year rate, over $200 million 
im new gas pipeline programs 
now swinging into high gear. 
Gas consumption in 1960 
reathed a new peak of 355,- 
690,000 mcf. (this is up from 
previous year figure of 256.- 
840,000 mcf). 

With the final government 
approvals this past summer 
for large-scale gas export in- 
to California, total volume of 
gas now authorized for export 
out of Canada is 1,000 million 
cu. ft daily. 

Top Canadian gas authori- 
ties think there is a good 
chance that this volume wil! 
be steadily raised over the 


lion cu. ft. daily rate. 

The current export volume 
is encompassed in three 
separate pipeline systems — 
Trans-Canada Pipe Limes (in- 
to U.S. Midwest at an Emer- 
son, Man. crossing point) 
Westcoast Transmission (into 
Washington state at a point 
near Huntingdon, B.C.) and 
the presently building inte- 
grated system of Alberta Gas 
Trunk Line and Alberta Na- 
tural Gas {into the US. Pa- 
cific Northwest and California 
at a point near Kingsgate, 
BC.). 

It’s estimated these exports 
will add some $100 million a 
year to Canada’s foreign 
trade. 

But to fill the export com- 
mitments growing out of this 
past year’s export approvals 
the industry will have to 
spend around $650 million in 
plant, pipelines and gas field 
development work. 

With the further expansion 
on the Westcoast Transmis- 
sion system in northeastern 
B.C. this total could reach the 
$900 million range. 

Although gas revenue is still 
relatively small when com- 
pared with that from oil— 
running around $40 million in 
1960, or about 10% of that 
from oil — this proportion is 
rising steadily and could at 


double over the next 
three years 

It will take a big jump in 
1962 when the new gas export 
flew inte the U.S. West Ceast 
area gets under way. 


ast 


Gas experis 
sales will bring 


$73 million a year by 1962 


estimate gas 
thom ae 
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But revenue from gas is on- 
ly part of the bright new pic- 
ture connected with la: 
scale gas export 

The revenue from the gas 
by-products — which must be 


export — is 





$4 million 

But the marketing of such 
mounting volumes of liquid 
by-products and sulphur is 
presenting real problems and 





any forecasts on revenue can 
mly be very loose estimates 
at this time 

There are five competing 
applications before the Alber- 
ta Oil & Gas Conservation 
Board seeking permiss to 
uil s ial i and 

s > Ff the 

wrplis * ga 
Surpilis gas iiquic 

Proved recoverable natural 
gas reserves in Canada were 
estimated at 26.6 million mil- 
lion cu. ft. at end of 1959 
Ultimate recoverable gas re- 
serves have been estimated at 
around 300 million million cu. 
ft 

Since bulk of the domestic 
demand for natural gas is in 
the heavil industrialized 
eastern provinces of Ontario 


and Quebec some 2,000 m 
from main producin 
fields every means have 
to be taken to hold pipeline 





away 


tramsportation charges down 
to a minimum. 
This im turn is placing 


heavy urgency on pipeline and 
distribution companies to seek 
off-peak, summer markets te 
maintain pipeline throughput 


rates at most economic year- 
round levels. This is putting 
increasing stress on develop- 
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Seek More Oil 


Although still showing pro- 
duction gains rate of growth of 
Canada’s oil industry is slow- 
ing down. 

This reflects a variety of fac- 
tors including the slower pace 
of general business in the 
country; the mounting dis- 
placement of crude oil 2y na- 
tural gas liquids and the con- 
tinuing displacement of fuel 
oil by natural gas. 

Total crude oil production 
amounted 522,000 b/d in 1960, 
up a little over 3% from pre- 
vious year. Biggest marketing 
gain was in export where ship- 
ments to U. S. averaged 112,- 
b/d, up 22%. Actually 

c consumption of Ca- 
crude was off 1%. 





The long-awaited federal 





gc t amnouncement on 
a nz oil policy for Canada 
was finally made early in Feb- 


Ottawa set up a production 
target fer Canadian oil of 800,- 
000 b/d by 1963 (including 
matural gas liquids) — actual 
production on this basis in 
s 550,000 b/d. 
he production target for the 
first of this period will be an 
average of 640,000 b/d for the 
year 1961, with a level of not 
less than 625,000 b/d to be 
attained by mid-year. 





reached by increased use of 
Canadian oil in domestic mar- 
kets west of the Ottawa Val- 
ley, and by some expansion of 
export sales largely in exist- 
ing markets which can be 
reached through established 
pipelines. 

The growth in domestic use 
is predicted in particular on 
substituting in Ontario markets 
products refined from Cana- 
dian crude for those now sup- 
plied from foreign crude. 


This will require in Ontario 
the displacement of the present 
small imports of crude, and a 
progressive reduction in im- 
ports of foreign products and 
sale of products made from 
foreign crudes in Montreal. 

The program for expanded 
production will be on a volun- 
tary basis but importers of 
crude and products will be re- 
quired to report their imports 
monthly. If the program is not 
producing the desired results 
then the government has indi- 
cated it will decide what fur- 
ther steps will have to be 
taken. 

Major oil marketers doubt 
they will be able to reach the 
interim target of 640,000 b/d 
for the current year, think 
there is a much better chance 
of meeting the 1963 produc- 
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Output 


has been running arc 

000 b/d. Outlook at thea 
ment is for a gain of 3% 49% 
in domestic oi: demand this 
year. 

To reach the Eovernment 
production target of 800,000 
b/d in 1963 will mean a boost 
in export into the U. S. of 75. 
100%; a gain in domestic mar. 
kets of around 30%. The 
question overhanging the ex. 
port picture is whether the 
U. S. government will permit 
the stepped-up flow of Cana. 
dian oil into U. S. 

The new Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall has indicated 
Washington would not have 
any big objection as long as 
the increased export was ob. 
tained in an orderly fashion. 

Concentration of drilling in 
the deeper sediments, in the 
gas-rich foothills area, has 
been the reason behind the in- 


» crease in footage drilled. 


Potential Canadian produc- 
tion of crude is now placed at 
1.1 million b/d. Proved recoy- 
erable liquid hydrocarbon re- 
serves are estimated at 4,000 
million bbls. — an increase of 
350 million bbls. over 1959 re- 
serves. 

Canadian refining capacity at 
end of 1960 was placed at 
934,000 b/d — an increase of 




















These targets are to be tion goal. Production recently 5.6 over 1959. 
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Canada’s Chemieal Industry 


RRB 
Cost of , 


Salaries Gross selling aac 


ree 


Coal Tar distillation 

Heavy chemicals 

Compressed gases 

Fertilizers . tes 

Medicinals and pharmaceuticals .. 
Paints and varnishes . hate 
Soaps and washing compounds .. 
Toilet preporations .. 

tnke «cece 

Vegetable oils 

Adhesives 

Polishes and dressings 

Plastics (primary only) 
Miscellaneous* 


and 


Plants wages 


Employees 


426 

10,371 

1,538 

3,034 

7,990 

6,272 

3,950 

2,570 

1,052 

624 

640 

848 

35 3,526 
268 11,471 


1,141 


1,880 
52,472 ' 
6,727 
13,820 
29,979 
26,281 
18,079 
8,265 
4,346 
2,853 
2,696 
3,476 
17,429 
51,342 


54,312 239,644 


materials 


126,941 


52,524 
48,063 
71,409 
57,067 
20,058 
8,227 
46,989 
7,487 
10,966 
57,059 
104,681 


624,181 


values of products 
used 1959 1958 
(000's of dollars) 


8,308 13,935 
299,184 
26,573 
94,388 
165,149 
146,598 
137,491 
55,449 
18,571 
57,677 
14,278 
24,783 
103,501 
219,006 


13,087 
258,493 
26,071 
90,215 
154,275 
142,986 
131,936 
53,693 
15,500 
54,253 
14,911 
24,410 
98,714 
222,253 


4,403 


1,376,583 1,300,797 


“Includes explosives, synthetic rubber, insecticides, matches, dry colors, etc. 


Chemical Shipments; 


Record $1,500 Million 


Shipments of chemical and 
allied products’ established 
another new record in 1960. 
Estimates place total ship- 
ments at approximately $1,500 
millions, up about 8% from 
previous year. This compares 
favorably with the industry’s 
average annual growth rate 
over the postwar period. 


Much of the increase, how- 
ever, arose from higher ex- 
port sales. Canadian consump- 
tion of chemicals increased 
only slightly, reflecting the 
generally slowing industrial 
pace in the latter half of the 
year. 

But the higher sales did not 
bring a corresponding in- 
crease in profits. Although 
earnings performances of in- 
dividual companies varied 
widely final figures will like- 
ly show that earnings for the 
industry fell below the 1959 
level. 

Industry forecasts for 1961 
see a slowing rate of sales 
gain, little or no improvement 
in the yeneral profit margin. 
Signs too are that the unusual 
expansion in chemical exports 
in 1960 will not be repeated 
this year. 

Expanding overseas plant 
capacity in many chemical 
fields, particularly in plastics 
and synthetic rubber, can be 
expected to hit increasingly at 
Canada’s major export items 
over the next few years. 

The bulk of Canadian chem- 
ical production is closely al- 
lied to such basic industries 
as pulp and paper, mining and 
agriculture. But there is little 


chance of any further growth. 


in mineral and forest product 
exports this year and this is 
bound to affect a wide range 
of industrial process chemi- 
cals. 


On the other hand, if the 
expected increases in consum- 
er spending are realized, then 
there will be a firmer trend in 
markets for soaps, washing 
compounds, paints and phar- 
maceuticals. 

The pace of capital expen- 
diture in the industry will 
likely be maintained at close 
to last year’s improved rate. 
Outlays in 1960 on new plant 
and equipment rose by 50% 
to $115 million. 

Bulk of the expenditure this 
year will again be in the fast- 
growing petrochemical divi- 
sion and particularly in west- 
ern Canada. 

This rapid pace in the pet- 
rochemical field in the last 
decade has been the postwar 
highlight of Canada’s chemi- 
cal industry. 

Starting with construction 
of one wartime synthetic rub- 
ber plant at Sarnia, Ont. the 
industry has expanded steadi- 
ly until today it encompasses 


more than two dozer plants 
representing a capital invest- 
ment of over $400 million. 


The’ steadily lengthening 
list of ymade-in-Canada prod- 
ucts sparkel by this branch of 


the industry is going a long 
6 


barr 
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ways toward reducing Can- 
ada’s adverse trade balance. 


By far the biggest export 
item is synthetic rubber. Can- 
ada’s Crown-owned Polymer 
Corp. exports some 65-70% of 
its entire production, products 
going to virtually every free 
market country in the world. 


Though more and more 
overseas capacity is being 
added Polymer has been able 
to maintain export volume at 
a high rate. But first con- 


BEFORE ROLLS of Cellophane cellulose film are cut inte 
small-size sheets they are wrapped around this large drum 
and then taken off for further processing. 


struction steps will likely be 
taken this year on a new 
policy of overseas plant ex- 
pansion. 


Company has announced 


ae 


plans to build a plant in 
France to make specialty rub- 
bers. Company is also looking 
at plans to build a plant in 
U.K. to make butyl rubber, 
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’ additional tariff assistance. 


Textiles Battle 
Stiff Competition 


Canada’s big, important tex- 
tile-‘ndustry is fighting a grim 
battle for survival. 

For most of the nation’s 700 
textile mills and establish- 
ments, 1960 results were dis- 
appointing. 

Estimated 1960 value of 
Canadian textile shipments is 
$838 million, up only a few 
thousand dollars from the pre- 
vious year. 

Textile industry employ- 
ment is continuing to decline. 
At the end of last year it was 
73,600, down 2,000 from a year 
earlier. 

Outlook for this year is not 
encouraging. 

Imports are continuing to 
flow into Canada at an un- 
diminished rate, reducing do- 
mestie producers’ share of this 
market. 

In 1960, for example, Cana- 
dian mills held an estimated 
48% of the domestic fabric 
market, down 1% from the 
previous year and 17% less 
than the 65% share held in 
1951. 

There are a few bright spots 
in the otherwise gloomy pic- 
ture. 

Recent move of the Cana- 
dian dollar toward parity with 
the U.S. dollar is helping to 
make mills here more competi- 
tive with imports. Textile men 
generally regard the decline 
in the premium on Canada’s 
dollar during 1960 as the 
equivalent of a 3% hike in 
tariff. 

There are also indications 
the Canadian government is 
preparing to adopt a “tougher” 
attitude toward a variety of 
imports, including textiles, 
which enter Canada in large 
volume. 

Canadian textile makers for 
some time have been urging 


higher textile tariffs in order 
to give domestic mills a “fight- 
ing chance” in this market. 

In the last two years, the 
entire Canadian textile tariff 
has been reviewed by the Tar- 
iff Board in a marathon series 
of hearings. Board recom- 
mendations, so far, have pro- 
duced little of the requested 


Hearings, however, have 
provided domestic mills with 
an opportunity to publicly 
make their case for higher 
tariffs and to bring into the 
open the extent to which the 
textile industry is affected by 

During the past few years, 
Canadian textile makers have 
been working hard to bolster 
exports. 

With few exceptions (some 
synthetic fibres and specialty 
items such as paper makers’ 
felt) the textile exports in 
most lines are small. 

Yet through hard work and 
persistance, a number of mills 
have proved limited-scale ex- 
porting is possible. ; 

An example: Dominion Tex- 
tile Co., the nation’s biggest 
cotton maker, recently sold 
Cuba some 300,000 Ib. of yarn 
worth in the vicinity of $250,- 
000. 

The secondary textile indus- 
try — or needle trade as :t is 
often called — is eyeing the 
export potential. 

In the last 18 months a group 
of Montreal dress manufactur- 
ers held five showings in Lon- 
don, Eng., resulting in an 
estimated $1 million in new 
business. 


>+- 





They re-entered the U.K. 
market immediately after im- 
port quotas were lifted. 


Heartened by the success of 
this initial venture, the gar- 
ment men are now setting 
their export sights on Contin- 
ental Europe. 


They are even discussing the 
possibility of exporting to Rus- 
sia where an enormous de- 
mand for Western-style clothes 
exists. 


The dress industry believes 
that if foreign markets are 
carefully and intensively culti- 
vated, a $5-million-per-year 
export business may develop 
in a few years. 

During 1960, a new “miracle” 
synthetic fibre was introduced 





production, leading 


INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems 
The result has been a steady yvrowth in 
to the present pre- 


in Canada by Canadian Celan- 
ese Ltd. 

Company began production 
of “Proplyon” on a semi-com- 
mercial basis at its Drum- 
mondville, Que., plant. Initial 
capacity of one million lb. per 
year is now being doubled. 

End uses of Propylon in- 
clude rope, cordage, fishnet- 
ting, apparel, household and 
upholstery fabrics, blankets 
and carpeting. 

Latest development on the 
Canadian textile scene is in- 
troduction of low-cost knitted 
paper fabric. 

Two companies, Form Craft 
Fabrics Co., Montreal and 
Dobbie Specialties Ltd., Galt, 
Ont., are already on the mar- 
ket with paper fabric. 

Dobbie is marketing a knit- 
ted paper scrim designed as a 
backing material for manufac- 
ture of machine-stitched or 
“tufted” carpets. It replaces 
jute backing. 

Dobbie is examining the pos- 
sibility of introducing a wide 
range of paper fabric products 
including wallpaper, uphols- 


os 


all around the 


eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
m ade to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 
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tery and drapery fabric, 

Form Craft is producing a 
knitted paper sack used by the 
meat packing industry to hold 
hams during the smoke house 
curing cycle. 

The paper sacks, said to be 
no more expensive than the 
cotton bags they replace, pro- 
duce better flavor and color in 
the smoked ham and reduce 
shrinkage during the smoke 
cycle, makers claim. 

Form Craft too, is eyeing 
possibilities of producing knit- 
ted paper fabric for such di- 
verse end uses as automobile 
trunk and interior linings, tile, 
plastics and carpet backing; 
household and industrial de- 


corative applications; floor 
coverings, upholstery and 
drapery material. 

Key to the paper fabric 


breakthrough is a new spin- 
ning device developed in the 
U.S. by Enterprise Inc., a 
small Dallas meat packing 
equipment maker. 

Paper yarn has been avail- 
able for some time. Its manu- 
facture, however, formerly re- 


POLYMER 


CORPORATION IS 


quired a number of separate 
costly production steps, This 
paper yarn offered no substan- 
tial cost advantage over con- 


ventional fibre yarns, except 


a few highly specialized end 
uses. 
A number of textile mills in 


Canada and the U.S. are al- 
ready licensed to use the En- 
terprise process. 

Overseas licensing arrange- 
ments are in the process of 
being worked out, FP under- 
stands. 

Growth potential for the 
paper yarn process appears to 
be enormous. 

Fabric made from paper 
yarn, while having many of 
the textile-like properties that 
pape’ itself does not possess, 
promises to be much less ex- 
pensive in many applications 
than the most inexpensive ex- 
isting conventional 
fabric. 

A recent seminar in the U.S. 
investigating the paper fabric 
field came up with no less than 
700 potential end uses for this 
new entry in the textile field. 


textiles 
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CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA + CANADA 





touch with a Polymer representative in 
one of 43 countries. 
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Nova Seotia 


Pop. 727,000. 
21,425 sq. mi. 


’ 
. 


Per capita personal income: $1,125. 
Value of output (in $ millions): Agriculture (farm cash 
income), 43; Manufacturing, 440; Construction, 192; 


Mining 65; Fishing, 27. 


Capital and largest citv: Halifax. 
To Montreal by rail: 840 mi., 1 day. By air: 546 mi., 1 hr. 


35 min. 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates. 


Nota Seotia 








200 Million Growth 


Nova Scotia enters 1961 de- 
termined to continue its vig- 
orous program of economic 
and industrial muscle building 
following a prosperous 1960. 

Its population increased by 
2.000 in the past year to 727,- 
000. 

The capital city of Halifax, 





KEY-LOCATION 
OFFICE SPACE 
IN MONTREAL 


COLT emi | 


Prime office space, 
fully air-conditioned, 
in this new building at 
the key intersection of 
Dorchester and Beaver 
Hall Hill. You can have 
possession late March, 
be fully operating by 
May 1, this year, enjoy- 
ing all the advantages-of 
this high-prestige build- 
ing at moderate rental. 
Whole floors (6600 sq. 
ft.) or smaller units still 
available. 


Said ak 
DAVID BLOOM & CO. INC. 
4950 QUEEN MARY RD., RE. 7-6571 





Inquiries invited on 
your Commercial or 
Industrial space needs 


in the Greater Montreal area. 















boasting one of the world’s 

finest year round ports, fore- 

casts a record budget of some 
$15 millon. 

Nearby Dartmouth became 
the largest town in Canada on 
Jan. 1 with a population of 
50.000 and within a few 
months it will become the 
province’s third city. 

The 1961 projection of Hal- 
ifax - Dartmouth population 
shows the province’s biggest 
market area comprises 224,000 
people with buying power of 
$284 million. Retail sales alone 
will amount to $205 million, 
just short of $5,700 per fam- 
ily. 

The province looks forward 
to a record breaking year in 
which construction projects, 
for example, will total $200 
million. 

Some of the projects slated 
for 1961: 

@ A $9 million shopping cen- 
tre in Halifax for Webb 
and Knapp (Canada) Ltd. 

@ A $9 million addition to 
Halifax’s Victoria General 
Hospital. 3 

@ A $6 million Sir James 
Dunn arts assembly in Hali- 
fax. 

@ A $2 million shopping cen- 
tre in Bedford. 

@ A $2.5 million housing pro- 
ject in Halifax. . 

@ A $2.5 million school for 
the deaf in Amherst. 

@ A $15 million school con- 
struction program through- 
out the province. 
Simultaneously, Nova Sco- 

tians are continuing an ener- 

getic policy of industrial de- 
velopment. 

An example is the Halifax 
Board of Trade’s planned 
trade mission to the United 


Kingdom, tentatively slated 
for April. 

Industrial Estates Ltd., 
formed to encourage indus- 


trial development and expan- 
sion, has two plants under 
construction and three more 
preparing to expand. Half a 
dozen European companies se- 
riously considering locating 
plants in Nova Scotia. 

It plans to assist in some 
$4 million worth of new plant 
construction in 1961. 

A new $18 million Halifax 
international airport is now 
open and includes new air- 
craft overhaul facilities oper- 
ated by Fairey Aviation of 
Canada Ltd. 

Trans . Canada Air Lines 
commenced direct Halitax- 
London DC-8 jet flights in 
January. 


A record 575,000 tourists 





ROBERT L. STANFIELD 
Premier of Nova Scotia 


(61,000 more than in 1959) 
spent $50 million last year, a 
further increase of 50.000 
tourists is expected this year. 

Emphasis will be on more 
camping accommodation and 
more interesting food prepara- 
tion. 

A New England information 
office will open this year to 
encourage tourist and indus- 
tria) development in Nova 
Scotia. 

Some 350 mi. of hard sur- 
facing was laid in 1960 giving 
Nova Scotia a record 3,150 
miles of paved highways. 

Highways Minister G. IL 
Smith plans stepped up cap- 
ital spending from $14 million 
to $17 million annually. A 
proposed plan would see 1,000 
mi. of highways paved in the 
next five years. 

A multi-million dollar pow- 
er transmission grid went into 
operation in early fall, the 
possible forerunner of a 
Trans-Canada grid system. 

Serious study is being given 
to possible harnessing of the 
20 to 50 ft. tides of the Bay 
of Fundy. 

A $205 million development 
plan, damming off Shepody 
Bay and the Cumberland Ba- 
sin, could provide between 10 
and 15 million horsepower. 

Nova Scotia Light and 
Power Co. estimates construc- 
tion might‘ start. within 10 
years. Comprising some six 
miles of dams, the project 
would be the biggest of its 
kind ever undertaken. 

Nova Scotia Pulp Ltd., is 
continuing construction of its 
$40 million pulp mill on the 
Strait of Canso, slated to open 
next year. 

Pulp is already being pur- 
chased with sample runs ex- 
pected to start this fall. The 
plant is being built by Swe- 
den’s Stora Kopparberg and 
the Scott Paper Co. 

Low point in the industrial 
picture is the ceal mining op- 
eration in Cape Breton. 

Decreasing national markets 
and increasing production 
costs have resulted in a deci- 
sion of the Dominion Steel 
Coal Corp. to close three 
mines this summer. Six others 
will continue to operate. 

Commercial fisheries re- 
ported a good year with a 22 
million Ib. increase in catches 


representing a total landed 
value of $39.9 million. 
Construction will begin 


within weeks on $1.6 million 
main buildings at Halifax’s 
new Oceanographic Institute. 
The $3 million institute will 
eventually employ over 900 
and serve as home base for 
several] research vessels. 

First commercia] produc- 
tion of what may become a 
$4 million tobacco industry 
starts in the Annapolis Valley 
this summer. 

At Kentville, in the heart 
of the valley, a $3 million 
plant of the Fermex Co. of 
Canada will open this fall, 





NOVA SCOTIA expects this year will see record industrial 


growth. 


eventually employing 125 per- 
sonnel. 

Nova Scotia Co-Operative 
Abattoir Ltd. commenced op- 
eration during 1960 and is 
supplying good quality prod- 
uce. The company is building 
sales but is far from capacity 
production as yet. 

Nova Scotia hog production 
doubled in the past four years 
while farm cash income for 
the first nine months of 1960 


increased from $30.8 million 
to $31.1 million. 

Military spending shows no 
sign of decreasing. Last year 
some 10,000 navy personnel 
received a payroll exceeding 
$50 million. The army ac- 
counted for $4.5 million and 
the air force about $18 million. 

Nova Scotia’s premier Rob- 
ert Stanfield says, “1960 was 
a good year and this one 


should be even better.” 





A world-wide organization to protect 
your corporate operations abroad 


One of the most challenging problems facing executives 
of companies establishing foreign bases of operation is proper 
and adequate insurance protection. 

Through our own offices, or through affiliates and 
correspondents, in virtually all of the world’s major markets, 
Marsh & McLennan is equipped to arrange a corporate program 
of insurance anywhere in the world . . . including underwriting and 
engineering, loss adjusting and employee benefit programming. 

Representing our clients’ interests we turn to their 


advantage an intimacy with national 
laws, languages, customs and currencies, 


an immediate familiarity with economic client's interest 
and political environments. is at stoke vi 
May we have the opportunity of LORY 
i i ? XN Ts AE 
discussing your company’s plans and Poe 
considering the possibilities for your Set ep YY 
advantageous use of our facilities? SLY 









On the job 
wherever a 














MaArsu & McLEnNAN 


LIMITED 


General Insurance Brokers 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


TORONTO, 44 King Street West 
MONTREAL, 507 Place d’Armes 


VANCOUVER, Standard Building 
CALGARY, 140Sixth AvenucS.W. 


Offices also in principal cities in the U. 8. A., 
Havana, Cuba, Caracas, Venezucla and London, England 
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| NO WONDER 


—_— 


IS THE WORD AT 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S PIONEER PAPER MILL MAINTAINED 
1 —DMMINUOUA PRODUCTION — ON A SIX-DAY-WEEK SCHEDULE — 
DURING 1960. 


IN 1959 ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED OBSERVED ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE — FIFTY YEARS OF 
= OmlUNUOtA. PRODUCTION OF WHAT THE FOUNDER, LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE, DECREED BACK IN 1909 WAS TO BE “THE FINEST 
NEWSPRINT IN THE WORLD.” 


NOW IN 1961, A.N.D.— A FAMILIAR AND RESPECTED NAME 
THROUGHOUT THE FREE WORLD-—ENTERS A NEW AND VERY 
IMPORTANT PRODUCTIVE PHASE :- 


‘ 
' 
} 
| 
! 
{ 
. 
a 
1 


Lnlimuaus. OPERATION AROUND THE CLOCK. 


NO WONDER, THEN, THAT THE WORD =(-O/UNUOWUA HAS SO MUCH MEAN- 
ING FOR A.N.D.—FOR EMPLOYEES, WHO HAVE MADE IT POSSIBLE, FOR SHAREHOLD- 
ERS, DIRECTORS AND CUSTOMERS. 


fot ON oe abe a A 


es SITE os 


WITH OMUNUOUA. OPERATION AT GRAND FALLS, MORE EMPLOYMENT WILL 
BE AVAILABLE TO LOGGERS AND MILLWORKERS AS PRODUCTION 1S STEPPED UP 
TO AROUND 300,000 TONS ANNUALLY. THIS WILL RESULT INZ-OWUNUOLA. SHIP- 
MENT OF NEWSPRINT TO SUPPLY THE HUNGRY PRESSES IN NEAR AND DISTANT 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





ANGLO - NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
“Manufacturers of Quality Vewsprint Since 1909” 


GRAND FALLS NEWFOUNGLAND CANADA 
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Newfoundland and Labrador 











Pop. 465,000. 
156,185 sq. mi. 


Newfoundland 





Per capita personal income: $850. 

Value of output (in $ millions): Fishing, 17; Manufactur- 
ing, 120; Construction, 99; Mining, 80. 

Capital and largest city: St. John’s. 

To Montreal by rail and ferry: 1,646 mi., 24% days. By 
air: 1,056 mi., 5 hr., 45 min. 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates. 


Riches Unlimited 


Newfoundland, nearing its 
12th year as a province, is the 
10th member of the Canadian 
family. 

It has the highest birthrate 
and the lowest death rate. 
Present population is estim- 
ated at 460,000 with a census 
coming up this year. Popula- 
tion in 1945 was 321,819. 

The province’s primary in- 
dustries stem from vast na- 
tural resources — fisheries, 


_ forests and minerals. 


Several copper mines are 
being opened this year along 
with a big asbestos mine. The 
provincial government is hop- 
ing to get third newsprint mill 
established. 

Newfoundland is one of the 
principal outposts of defence 
for North America and has 
been called a second Gibraltar. 


There are over 20,000 
United States servicemen and 
families in Newfoundland. 
One military base, Pepperrell 
AFB, St. John’s, was phased- 
out in 1960 but future disposi- 
tion of 208 buildings on the 
$50 million compound not yet 
decided. 

Likely Federal and Provin- 
cial joint operating deal will 
result from declaration now 
before Supreme Court of Can- 
ada. 

Tremendous mineral devel- 
opments, one in northeast 
Newfoundland and the other 
in Labrador are helping the 
province. 

Two-day conference held in 
St. John’s under government 
auspices planned orderly de- 
velopment at Baie Verte Pen- 
insula where there are five 
copper mines and one asbestos 
mine. 

Canadian Johns - Manville 
and _ associates Financiere 
Belge de  L’Asbest-Ciment, 
S.A., and Amet Corp. of Swit- 
zerland are spending $30 mil- 
lion this year to get asbestos 
mine in operation. Over 22 
million tons proven ore there. 

Also on Baie Verte Penin- 
sula are five copper mines, 
two of which are operating 
and three others due before 
1962. Over $75 million will 
have been spent from 1955 to 
1963 in exploration and de- 
velopment there. 

There is also a large mod- 
ern fish plant. The conference 
Was set up to plan against 
shacktowns and_ disorderly 
uncontrolled municipal ex- 
pansion. Mining officials, 
clergy, teachers, magistrates, 
businessmen, town councillors 





J. R. SMALLWOOD 
Premier of Newfoundland 


—number over 200—partici- 
patea. 


In Labrador, apart from the 
multi-million mineral devel- 
opment at Caro] Lake being 
extended from 1960 as the 
town site and other works 
being built, now comes Wa- 
bush Lake. Premier Smallwood 
announced Jan. 19 that 
$20 millions would be spent 
at Wabush mining area this 
year getting it ready for ulti- 
mate production. 


Pittsburgh Steel joined the 
Wabush group in 1960 which 
now consists of Pickands, Ma- 
ther & Co., Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co., Island Steel 
Co., the Steel Co. of Canada 
and Inter-Lake Iron Corp. 


The Carol project is headed 
by Iron Ore Company of Can- 
ada, Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines and M. A. Hanna 
Co. of Cleveland and other 
corporations. 


Much of the ore will go to 
Europe but some sample ship- 
ments are now being tested 
in Canadian and U. S. mills. 

The ore in the Labrador 
mines will be upgraded by 
beneficiating process to save 
shipping waste rock and also 
to make it easier for steel com- 
panies by reducing their slag 
piles. 

Value of Newfoundland’s 
minerals produced and ex- 
ported last year was $80 mil- 
lions. 

Minera) exports’ include 
lead, zinc copper concentrates 
and some gold from Buchans; 


‘copper from Tilt Cove and 


Little Bay Mine, Baie Verte re- 
gion; fluorspar from St. Law- 
rence (over 70,000 tons last 


year, all sent to Aluminum Co. 
of Canada, Arvida, Quebec); 
iron ore from Bell Island (58- 
year old mine in eastern New- 
foundland); and some iron 
from Labrador; gypsum, py- 
rophyllite and cement. 

Exploration contmues by 
British Newfoundland Corp. 
(Brinco) and Brimex, also M. 
J. Boylen and other groups. 

The salt and fresh frozen 
branches of the deepsea fish- 
eries were exceptionally good 
in 1960. 

Landings of all species were 
569 million pounds valued at 
$16.1 million, compared with 
563.1 million lb. in 1959 with 
a value of $14.8. 

Export value of all fish in 
1960, slightly over $65 mil- 
lion. 

There is bigger demand for 
light salted fish. Spain is in 
market for 5,000 tons, getting 
a large part of this require- 
ment and paying’ $15 or more 
per quintal of 112 Ib. 

Large quantities of heavy 
salted (total production 751,- 
374 quintals) sold to eastern 
Canada and South America 
Portugal, Italy and Greece 
also buy large quantities of 
Nfld. salt fish. Light salted 
production was 220,000 quin- 
tals. 

One fish plant operator. 
Northeast Fish Industries 
Ltd., Harbour Grace, got into 
the British market in 1960 
with large shipments of block 
frozen codfish. This took up 
slack in sales which had fallen 
off in U.S. 

Two newsprint mills had a 
boom year and one plant, 
Anglo-Newfoundland Devel- 
opment Co., Grand Falls, had 
to go on seven-day work 
week. 

Bowater’s, Corner Brook, is 
on six-day week but produc- 
tion is increasing, and started 
rising mid-1960. The mill last 
year produced 314,098 tons 
valued at $46.5 million. This 
was an increase of 45,575 tons 
over 1959. 

Bowater’s payroll $23 mil- 
lion, or $1 million over 1959. 
Mil] employs 1,780 and woods 
operations up to 5,000. AND 
Co.’s production 231,000 tons, 
salary bill $16.3 million. To- 
tal work force 3,000. 

New towns will be develop- 
ing in Baie Verte Peninsula 
and two in Labrador, one of 
which has been started in the 
latter place. 

There will be 1,600 addi- 
tional jobs in mining in Baie 
Verte region this year. 
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WOODSTOCK 
OFFERS YOU MORE 


@ industrial acreage on highway 401 — Ontario's newest? 


main street 


B Locally financed company will build to your specifications 


for lease-back or purchase 


* 
Five major highways 


The two major railways 


Fully serviced sites 


Easy access to world airlines and shipping lanes 
Ideal living conditions in a city of 20,000 popviation 


Unlimited power and natural gas 


Your new plant will grow in... 





Address enquiries to: 


H. N. Ubelacker 
industrial Commissioner 
Woodstock, Ontaric 


Something new for New- 
foundland came from the 
British Ultramar Oil Co. in 
1960 when it bought Golden 
Eagle of California and de- 
cided to establish a refinery 
in Newfoundland. Work is 
being rushed on the refinery 
and in the meantime cargoes 
of refined products will be 
stored and sold from the plant 
at Holyrood, 28 mi. from St. 
John’s. 

The $13 million university 
will be opened this year. Work 





has just started on $590,000 
residence (Rothmere Hall, gift 
of Lord Rothermere and 
Anglo - Newfoundland Devel- 
opment Co.) for students. 

Another, Bowater Hall, at 
same price, will also be built 
this year, gift of Bowater’s 
mill. Dining halls are -also 
being built now. 

To educate the unskilled 
workers the provincial gov- 
ernment started work in No- 
vember on $5 million trade 
and technical training school. 


CANADA’S MAJOR 
URANIUM 
PRODUCING GROUP 


FUEL FOR THE 


| A 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The Rio Tinto Group in Canada is geared 
to meet the uranium needs of nuclear 
power plant manufacturers and operators 


through the important nineteen sixties and 
beyond, 


The Rio Tinte Company Limited — Barrington House, 59 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
The Rio Tinto Mining Company of Canada Limited — 335 Bay Street, Toronte, Canada 
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New Brunswick 


Pop. 606,000. 
28,354 sq. mi. i 


Per capita personal income: $975. 
Value of output (in $ millions): Agriculture (farm cash 
income), 49; Manufacturing, 323; Construction, 180; 


Mining, 19; Fishing, 9. 
Capital: 


redericton. Largest city: Saint John. 


To Montreal by rail: 460 mi., 4% day. By air: 361 mi., 1 


hr., 30 min. 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates. 


New Bruasicicek 





New Export Trade 


Industrial development in 
the province of New Bruns- 
wick is making notable pro- 
gress. 

During 1960, with capital 
investment running at almost 
record levels, several major 
new industries came into oper- 
ation. “ 

Construction of others was 
started and these will aug- 
ment manufacturing output 
substantially. 

The largest single new pro- 
duction unit in the province 
came with the opening of the 
40,000 barrel per day oil re- 
finery of Irving Oil Ltd. in 
Saint John. The output of this 
$50-million plant is being dis- 
tributed throughout eastern 


_ Canada by retail outlets of the 


company. 

Other new industries now 
producing are the- Atlantic 
Veneers in Napadogan; Flake- 
board Company Ltd,, Milltown 
(particle board); Coloroll of 
Canada Ltd., St... Stephen 
(packaging): .Northern Meat 
Packers Ltd., Campbellton 
(meats). — 

In addition to these a num- 
ber of smaller processors, have 
come into operation particu- 
larly in the- woodworking and 
food industries, 

Construction; is well ad- 
vanced in Moneton on the new 
Hinde & Dauch Ltd. paper car- 
ton pla and the Thomas 
Bonar & paper bag factory 
in the Frederi area. The 
Canadian General Electric Co. 
plant at Sackville is well ad- 
vanced and shoyld be produc- 
ing distribution™transformers 
soon. Others are in the course 
of finalizing their plans for a 
spring start. 

Large expansion ‘programs 
have been carried out by a 
number of New Brunswick in- 
dustries. : 

Notable among them are fhe 
Saint John Dry Dock Co., In- 
ternational Paper Co., Dalhou- 
sie, and McCain Foods Ltd., 
Florenceville. 

With the purchase by Can- 
ada Wire and Cable Co. of the 
Western Wire and Cable plant 
in ‘Lancaster, the size of this 
operation is being doubled. 

Much of the reason behind 
this industrial growth may be 
traced to the increasing mar- 
ket in Canada’s Atlantic region 
and the desirability of a New 
Brunswick location from 
which to serve it. 

There are strong indications 
that this trend will continue 
and plans for a number of new 
industries are now already well 
advanced. 


Manufactured output in the 
province for 1960 was well in 


excess of $300 million. 


> 





LOUIS ROBICHAUD 
Premier of New Brunswick 


More attention is being 
given to export markets by 
some producers and notable 
suecess has been obtained par- 
ticularly in the U.K. 


A growing number of prod- 
ucts from New Brunswick are 
reaching that market for the 
first time. The advantages of 
year-round shipping from the 
port of Saint John have con- 
tributed to this new develop- 
ment. 


The value of agricultural 
products is expected to main- 
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NEW BRUNSWICK is paying more attention to overseas 


markets. Big gains have already been made in the United 
Kingdom. 


tain a satisfactory level. As in 
previous years, potatoes were 
the major crop. 


Increased interest in food 
processing is evident and 
should lead to further develop- 
ment soon. 

The power picture continues 
to improve. -During 1960 the 
power systems of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick were con- 


nected, which will afford a 
more satisfactory basis for 
meeting peak load demands in 
the.two provinces, 


Work is progressing rapidly 
on the 50,000 kw thermal gen- 
erating unit in Saint John and 
plans are under way to com- 
plete installation at the hydro 
plant at Beechwood, bringing 
capacity there to 135,000 hp. 
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PLENTIFUL LOW-COST ELECTRICITY 
SPEARHEADS ONTARIO’S PROGRESS 


Much of the driving force that is further 
strengthening Ontario’s position among 
the world’s leading industrial areas can be 
traced to the mighty powerhouses of 
Ontario Hydro’s 65 hydro-electric plants 
and 2 major thermal-electric stations. 
During 1960 the myriad electrical needs 
of this richly endowed province were 
served from Ontario Hydro’s resources of 
6,500,000 kilowatts. They included fac- 
tories which turned out half of Canada’s 


Please address your enquiries to: 


(ONTARION*/ HYDRO | * 


manufactured goods, mines which pro- 
duced two-fifths of the nation’s. mineral 
output, and farms which accounted for a 
third of the nation’s farm cash income. 
Ontario also accounted for a third of the 
nation’s construction work. 

The current power development pro- 
gram, which involves 10 projects, will add 
2,300,000 kilowatts by 1966, thus assur- 
ing new and expanding industries ample 
power wherever and whenever it is needed. 


The Agent General, 


Government of Ontario, Ontario House, 
13 Charles II Street, 
London, S.W..1. 


The Trade and Industry Branch, 
Department of Commerce and De velopment, 
454 Untversity Avenue, 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


First stage of Ontario Hydro’s 
Lakeview Generating Station. 
This 1,800,000-kilowatt ther- 
mal-electric plant is scheduled 
for initial service this Fall. 
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Prinee Edward Island 


Pop. 105,000. 
2,184 sq. mi. 


Per capita personal income: $925. 
Value of output (in $ millions): Agriculture (farm cash 
income), 29; Manufacturing, 29; Construction, 25; 


Fishing, 5; Mining, 3. 


Capital and largest city: Charlottetown. 
To Montreal by rail and ferry: 778 mi., 1 day. By air: 533 


mi., 2 hr. 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates, 





Prinee Edward Istand 





arden Province 


Prince Edward Island, 
smallest of the ten Canadian 
provinces, believes 1961 will 
prove a good year. 

With 85% of its 2,184 sq, 
mi under cultivation, P.E.I. is 
principally an agricultural 
province Fishing is the sec- 
ond largest industry. 

Manufacturing production is 


WALTER R. SHAW 
Premier of P.E.I. 


less than $30 million a year. 
To boost it, the government is 
establishing a crown corpora- 
tion to encourage secondary 
industry. 

Cash income from sale of 
farm products in 1960 ran a 
little ahead of 1959 figures. 
For the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 it was $22.1 million, 
up from $20.1 million in the 
corresponding period of 1959. 

However, butter and cheese 


THOUSANDS OF tourists swim off the Island’s beautiful 





production was down because 
of a dry summer. Sales of fluid 
milk were about steady for 
the year despite a 4% drop in 
September. 

Top P-E.I. crop is potatoes, 
both seed and table stock, sold 
throughout Canada, the U.S., 
British West Indies and parts 
of South America. 

Potato acreage in 1960 was 
45,000, up from 42,000 in the 
previous year. Yield per acre 
improved from 152 bu. to 154 
bu. Total crop was 6.9 million 
bu., an increase of nearly 500,- 
000 bu. over 1959. 

The industry had some 
problems late in the year. Fu- 
sarium rot hit some potato 
farms. 

This year probably will see 
more processing. 

At least one United States 
firm is showing interest in a 
P.E.I. location. At the same 
time, the provincial govern- 
ment has modified provisions 
of the Industrial Promotion 
Act to make funds available 
for grading and packaging 
plants. 

Fisheries are improving. 

In 1959 total output of all 
fisheries products was 47.5 
million pounds including Irish 
moss, In 1960 the figure ex- 
ceeded 54 million pounds. 


Financially this means a 
half-million dollar increase 
from $4 million in 1959 to 


$4.5 million in 1960. 

The fleet of draggers—100- 
ft. vessels using otter trawl 
nets — numbered 16 in 1959 
and 19 now. More are being 
introduced. 

A multi-purpose boat ca- 





beaches. 


pable of lobstering, seine-net 
fishing for mackere] and long- 
lining for cod was built ex- 
perimentally. More of these 
boats—called longliners—may 
be built later this year and 
in 1962. 

Another important segment 
of the island’s economy is 
livestock and farmers are be- 
ing urged to step up produc- 
tion of beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and swine. 

Prince Edward Island leads 
all Canada in petcentage of 
Grade A carcasses and the 
number of Yorkshire hogs in- 
creases annually. Hog popula- 
tion is between 105,000 and 
110,000 and cattle population 
is 100.000, mostly dairy types. 

Some other highlights of 
1960 developments: 
®@ Siiica sand discoveries were 
turned to advantage with the 
location of the Arnold Brick 
Co. in Charlottetown. Some 
10,000 bricks a day are being 
produced. 


@ Nearly 10,000 mink were 
flown in from Newfoundland 
to stock the newly-formed 
Kings County Mink Fur Farm 
and a training program for 
young people wanting to enter 
the mink industry appears in 
the offing. 


@ At Black Banks the first 
commercial project to utilize 
peat moss got under way. Ef- 
forts wil] be to bale the moss 
for garden and florist use. — 


@ Experimental tobacco crop 
yielded 22,127 lb. and 
was shipped to Imperial To- 
bacco Co. of Canada. Six 


STEAM 
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EWBANK & PARTNERS 


(CANADA) LIMITED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


120 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario 


Also in London, England; Kingston, Jamaica; Baghdad, Iraq; Teheran, Iran 


Island farmers are planting 
tobacco this year with govern- 
ment and professional help. 
Ontario interests are taking 


options on land 
County. 

@ Department of Industry 
and the Department of Agri- 


culture are exploring deposits 


in Kings 
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GOVERNMENT OF SASK 


Southern 


cepaioas the new industrial centre of Canada, in recent 
years has experienced a tremendous industrial . 
tte dinevary ofl on chuntesd cohaas leu “eee 
From the Northern Pre-Cambrian area of the pravince to the 
rolling parklands and wheatfields a variety of import 
minerals, including oil, potash, uranium, iron ore 
minerals have been found in great 
wan's development of Power and 
industrial potential is changing Saskatchewan's economy to one of 
progress and prosperity. 





of island limestone. The qual- 
ity is good, according to tests. 

The provincial government 
intends to launch a portable 
plant in the Spring Valley- 
French River area. The prov- 
ince now provides nearly 
$125,000 a year for subsidies 
on imported lime. 








SASKATCHEWAN'S 


grow th 





ant 
and industrial 
ities. Allied to Saskatche- 
ral Gas, this new found 


Investigate Saskatchewan as the ideal Canadian location for 
a@ branch operation or the establishment of a new business, 


Profit by Saskatchewan's “Industrial” growth, 


Write for this booklet 


PROSPECTS FOR GROWTH 


A digest of the complete economic report on Saskatchewan 
compiled by the Stanford Institute, Menlo Park, California, 


Address your enquiry to: 


G. spay 

28 Chester Street, 
Beigreve Squere, 
London $.W.1. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OFricg 


ATCHEWAN 
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Pop. 5,170,000. 
594,860 sq. mi 


Per capita personal income: $1,280. 

Value of output (in $ millions): Agriculture (farm cash 
income), 415; Manufacturing, 6,938; Construction, 
1,723; Mining, 440; Fishing, 4. 

Capital: Quebee. Largest city: Montreal. 

Te Vancouver by rail: 2,881 mi., 3 days. By air: 2,498 mi., 


5 hr., 25 min. 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates. 


Exeiti 

The old and the new con- 
trast sharply in the province 
ot Quebec. 

Traditions and the culture 
of France are still to be found 
in this 80% French-speaking 
province. Beside them is the 
sound and excitement of a 
modern industrial boom. 

Quebec is rich in natural 
resources, Its rivers offer 
great hydro power potential, 
its forests provide 40% of the 
pulp and paper production of 
Canada. Its soil contains ores 
needed by the world. 

The great St. Lawrence River 
runs through Quebec, provid- 
ing a superb shipping route 
east to Europe and west into 
the heartlands of the conti- 
nent, . 

Taking all these factors to- 
gether, economists see good 
news ahead for the province. 
At present slightly more than 
five million people live in 
Quebec’s 600,000 sq. mi. In 25 
years this figure is expected 
to increase to 9.5 million. And 
with the rapid expansion of 
mining and power projects in 
Quebec’s rugged northlands, 
this may well be a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

The planners see a gradual 
shift toward manufacturing 
and service industries, taking 
manpower from the primary 
and agricultural segments of 
the economy. 

Quebec farm income is 
roughly $250 million annually. 
This, it is estimated, should 
double during the next quar- 
ter century. However with 
greater use of modern equip- 
ment and the creation of big- 
ger farm units, the percentage 


Make Wine 


From Honey 


A Canadian apiarist found 
he had a large surplus of dark 
honey. 

The honey did not sell well 
in competition with white 
honey and had to be stored. 

Recalling his youth in 
Poland, the apiarist, Walter 
Strawa, began experimenting 
with batches of honty wine. 

Now, after 10 years of tests, 
Strawa figures he has a satis- 
factory product and has start- 
ed to market honey wine. 

The Ontario Liquor Control 
Board is introducing the honey 
wine in the liquor stores in 
Sarnia, Ont., where Strawa is 
making it. 

Strawa has between 800 and 

1,000 hives producing 40 to 50 
tons of honey a year. 








JEAN LESAGE 
Premier of Quebec 


of the prevince’s work force 
employed on the land should 
decline from 12% to 6%. 

There are ambitious plans 
te build a major steel pro- 
ducing “empire” on the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence. 
Steel plant worth over $100 
million may be installed dur- 
ing the next few years. 

If this plan bears fruit it 
will satisfy a Quebec desire to 
see more of its raw materials 
processed, or at least semi- 
processed, before export. 

A number of other indus- 
trial expansion plans hinge on 
the availability of sufficient 
hydro power. Here again Que- 
bec seems well endowed. 

Quebec - Hydro Electric 
ee plans capital ex- 





penditures of $724 million in 
the five year period ending in 
1964. 

Shawinigan Water & Power 
Co. expects to begin work 
later this year on new power 
projects slated, eventually, to 
cost $210 million. 

Still otker projects are on 
the drawing boards. 

Quebec has installed tur- 
bine capacity of 12.5 million 
hp., about 44% of all Cana- 
dian power capacity. However 
it is less than half of the 
known hydro power potential 
in the province. 

There are major changes 
coming in __ transportation. 
Quebec has now launched a 
$800 million highway build- 
ing program, including a $240 
million share of the Trans- 
Canada Highway. It entered a 
federal assistance agreement 
covering the highway last 
year after having remained 
aloof from the national road 
building scheme for many 
years. 

New rail lines are being 
built, linking the mining areas 
or northern Quebec to the har- 
bors of the St. Lawrence. 
There are plans to improve 
airline service within the prov- 
ince, acding modern turbo 
prop service on many routes. 

But perhaps the most im- 
portant transportation devel- 
opment has been the move to- 
ward year-around shipping in 
the St. Lawrence. The impli- 
cations for Quebec are stag- 
gering if formidable obstacles 
are surmounted. 

Between December and 
March much of the river is 
unnavigable except by ice 
breakers. This leaves the busy 
docks of Montreal, Quebec 
City and the other downriver 
ports idle. 

However during the last 
two winters ships have con- 
tinued regularly scheduled 
sailings as far upriver as Baie 
Comeau and have reported 
safe navigation on all but a 
few days when ice and wind 
conditions happened to be 
particularly unfavorable. 

Quebec looks forward to the 
day when ice breakers will 
keep the river open as far up- 
stream as Quebec City, and 
perhaps later to Montreal. 
There are infrequent sailings 
to Quebec now. 

Such a development would 
give the province an enor- 
mous economic boost, attract- 
ing new industries which are 
now discouraged by the an- 
nual breakdown in shipping 
communications. 

Another important change 
in Quebec these days, hard to 
define but clearly felt, is the 
strong movement against pro- 
vincial isolation. 

Quebec had fought hard to 
protect its French-Canadian 
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BRAZILIAN TRACTION, 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Brazilian Traction is a ‘Canadian corporation which, through 
its operating subsidiary companies, has supplied public utility 
services in Brazil tor forty-eight years. The services now being 


provided are: 


Electric energy, in the states of Guanabara, Rio de Janeiro 


and Sao Paulo. 


Telephones, in the states of Guanabara, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Minas Gerais and Espirito Santo. 

Gas, in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos. 

Tramways, in the city of Rio de Janeiro. 

Brazilian Traction’s operating companies produce approxi- 
mately 50% of the total electric power generated in Brazil and 
supply over 80% of the telephone service in that country. 


OFFICES 
Head Office: 25 King Street West, Toronto 1, Canada 
London Agents: Canadian-Brazilian Services Limited, 
9/12 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, England 


ENGINEERS AND PURCHASING AGENTS 
Canadian-Brazilian Services Limited, 
25 King Street West, Toronto 1, Canada 
9/12 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, England 


PRINCIPAL OPERATING SUBSIDIARIES 
Rio Light S.A.—Servicos de Eletricidade e Carris 
Sado Paulo Light S.A.—Servicos de Eletricidade 
Companhia Telefénica Brasileira 
Companhia Fluminense de Energia Hidroelétrica 
Sao Paulo—Servicos de Eletricidade S.A. 
Companhia Paulista de Servicos de Gas 
Cidade de Santos—Servicos de Eletricidade e Gas S.A. 
Société Anonyme du Gaz de Rio de Janeiro 
Companhia Telefénica de Minas Gerais 
Companhia de Eletricidade Sao Paulo e Rio 


—————————— 


way of life. Many provincial 
leaders feared the inroads of 
other cultures — particularly 
English. To some extent this 
was symbolized in the long 
premiership of Maurice Du- 
plessis and his National Union 





other provinces. But death re- 
moved him from office only a 
few months after Duplessis. 
His successor, Antonio Bar- 
rette, led the National Union 
Party until last summer’s 
election when the Liberals 





ECONOMISTS SEE a good year ahead for Quebec. 


Party. With only a brief war- 
time gap, Duplessis ruled 
Quebec from the mid-1930s 
until his death in 1959. 

His successor, Paul Sauve 
showed signs of changing 


Quebec’s antagonism to the 
Federal Government and the 








under Jean Lesage moved into 
office. 

This was more than merely 
a local change of government 
as the Liberals had cam- 
paigned hard as the party 
which would bring Quebec 
out of its shell. 


$$ 


For your INSURANCE requirements in Canada 


consult 


Tomenson, Saunders, Smith and Garfat Ltd. 


Complete professional engineering service for 
fire prevention. 


A quarter century of service in all branches 
of insurance to some of the 
largest Canadian corporations. 


Enquiries invited 


130 BLOOR ST. W., TORONTO 5, CANADA 
Tel. WAlnut 3-5492 
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Ontario 


Pop. 6,160,000. 
412,582 sq. mi. 


Per capita personal income: $1,780. 
Value of output (in $ millions): Agriculture (farm cash 
income), 883; Manufacturing, 11,832; Construction, 


2,470; Mining, 984. 


Capital and largest city: Torento. 
To Montreal by rail: 340 mi.,; 6 hr., 15 min. By air: 337 


mi., 1 hr. 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates. 





Natural Strensth 


The strength of Ontario’s 
economy lies in her natural 
resources, power supply, and 
manufacturing output. 

A network of transportation 
routes—by water and land— 
adds a necessary factor for 
growth. ‘ 

The province is expanding 
steadily, both as a producer of 
goods and as a market for 
goods and services. 

Its population is well over 
six million -which represents 
an increase since 1946 of more 
than 50%. 

Here is how Ontario stands 


in relation to Canada as a 
whole: 

The population is over 34% 
of the Canadian total and a 
large part of it is made up of 
younger persons. 

Only 27% of the people are 
over 44 years of age. 

Industrial output, at about 
$11,500 million, is 50% of the 
Canadian total output. 

Manufacturing in Ontario 
accounts for two-thirds of the 
net value of all commodity 
production. 

@ Mineral output is about 
40% of the country’s total. 





LESLIE M. FROST 
Premier of Ontario 


The province also leads in 
agriculture and construction. 

Economists, looking ahead, 
see a bigger domestic market 
as one key to Ontario’s ex- 
pansion. 

The share of the Canadian 
population likely will grow to 
35% by 1970, or a rise of 1.7 
million persons. 


There may be a decline in 
the working week of people in 
Ontario, as productivity rises. 

Less work, more leisure 
time, higher incomes will per- 
mit greater devotion to hob- 
bies and recreation. 

The economy may be ex- 
pected to make a strong ad- 
vance after 1965 when many 
post - war babies become 
adults. 

The labor force generally 
will not advance as quickly as 
the population, the economists 
say. 

But there will be growth in 
jobs in the finance, trade and 
services section of the econo- 
my, more growth than in those 


RADIO - 


The CBC 


International 


57 


CANADA 


Service tells 


people in other lands about life in 
Canada. The programs, dealing as they 
do with a variety of topics, convey 
something of the leisure-time habits of 
Canadians, as well as their business 
methods and professional standards. 
Listeners are invited to write for free’ 


Program Schedule. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


International Service 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


P.O. BOX 6,000 


industries which make prod- 
ucts and in agriculture. 


A key factor in manufac- 
turing and in agriculture will 
be more automation. It will 
increase productivity without 
a similar increase in employ- 
ment. 

Manufacturing in Ontario 
now employs about 30% of 
the labor force, and it is the 
biggest single employer. 

Service industries account 
for 20% and trade for 17%. 

There is expected to be a 
big decline in the number of 
farmers and in employment in 
agriculture. 

Government economists pre- 
dict that the present 380,000 
bona fide farmers may be re- 
duced to half that number in 
the next 40 years. The trend 
is toward fewer farms and 
bigger farms and more mech- 
anized farming methods. 

As the population grows 





and as more people have more 
leisure time, Ontario has 
found a growing demand for 
recreation facilities. 

To meet the demand, the 
province has had under way. a 
major policy to create and ex- 
pand parks and conservation 
areas. 

There are some 70 public 
parks dotted about Ontario 
now, most of them offering 
camping and picnicking facil- 
ities. 

To aid travel—as well as in- 
dustry — Ontario likely will 
carry out in 1961 its biggest 
highway building program. It 
will cost over $270 million. 

One of the main concerns 
of Ontario is to attract more 
industry and to encourage the 
expansion of existing plants. 

The province has gained 
about 2,000 new manufactur- 
ing industries in the past 10 
years. 












15 GOOD REASONS... 


why your new plant should locate here: 


(these new plants have recently located in Toronto Township) 
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e HAMILTON 


Lake Ontario 


A. V. Roe Canada Lid. 

Frito Co. 

British American Oil Co. Ltd. 
Brunswick Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Caterpillar of Canada Lid. 


N oY eer= 


Check these advantages: 


&. Frvehauf Trailer Co. of Canada Lid. 


9. Merck & Co. Ltd, 


10. St. Lawrence Cement Co. 
11. Ralsten Purina Company 


12. Samuel Son & Co. Lid. 


Cryovac Division, W. R. Grace & Co. 13. Eastern Power Devices Ltd. 
of Canada Ltd. 14, Canadian Salt Co. 
. Electric Storage Battery of Canada Ltd. 15. Tonolli of Canada Lid. 





We invite you to investigate the unique advantages of new and 
expanding industry offered by The Township of Toronto. 


e 70,000 acres adjacent to the western boundaries of Metropolitan 


Toronto. 


WRITE TO W. M. COURTNEY, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER, 


TOWNSHIP OF TORONTO 


COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Just 12 miles from downtown Toronto. 
Excellent transportation facilities by rail, air, highway and seaway. 
One third of all Canada’s buying power within 100 miles. 

Abundant power and water utilities. 


We will be pleased to send you detailed descriptive literature on request. 
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Manitoba 


Pop. 906,000. 
251,006 sq. mi. 


OB 


Per capita personal income: $1,500. 
Value of output (in $ millions): Agriculture (farm cash 
income), 221; Manufacturing, 766; Construction, 388; 


Mining, 57. 


Capital and largest city: Winnipeg. 
To Montreal by rail: 1,359 mi., 1% days. By air: 1,330 


mi.. 3 hr., 25 min. 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates. 





Prairie Junction 


Manitoba is looking hope- 
fully towards the future, al- 
though some have reserva- 
tions about prospects for the 
remainder of 1961. .- 

In 1960, manufacturing, 
power consumption, highway 
building, utility development, 
tourist business, retail sales, 
bank clearings, were all rec- 
ord high. 

Agriculture had a _ good 
year, but not a boom one. 

For the 1961-62 fiscal year 
the government will try to 
hold the line in current and 
capital expenditures. Enough 
projects are under way to as- 
sure reasonable tempo for tne 
next 12 months, and some 
time after. 

Estimated gross farm in- 
come was $326.01 million, 
higher than 1959 by $3 mil- 
lion, crops safely harvested in 
a favorable season, yields and 
grades good. 

Industry had its biggest 
year in 1960. Gross manufac- 
turing production was $815 
million, $70 million more than 
in 1959. 

New industries, some com- 
paratively small, were started 
at a rate of better than one a 
week. Half were outside 
Greater Winnipeg which has 
43% of the provifice’s popula- 
tion. 

In July Border Chemicals 
opened a large sulphuric acid 
plant, first basic chemical! pro- 
ject in the province. The com- 
pany plans two other related 
plants. 

In September, International 
Nickel started preliminary 
test production in its inte- 
grated mining-smelting oper- 
ation at Thompson. Full scale 


commercia] production will be 


under way early this year. 

Campbell Soup. Co, opened 
a $5 milhon plant at Portage 
la Praine, 56 miles west of 
Winnipeg. in October. Work 
started on another food pro- 
cessing plant in Winnipeg 
which will produce a full Ca- 
telli-Habitant line. 

In November, Columbia 
Hardboard, a Pacific coast 
firm, started building a $3 
million particle board plant at 
Piney in southeast Manitoba. 
It will use poplar and thus 
provide the first large scale 
operation for Manitoba’s plen- 
tiful supply. The industry will 
be an asset to a part of the 
province which most needs it. 

Strengthening factor in the 
overal] economy has been the 
Manitoba Development Fund 
and the Agricultural Credit 


Corp. established by the new 
provinciai government in 1959. 

The first capital investment 
and extension development 
money is available to new and 
established industries for 
manufacturing ~expansion to 
turn out new and existing 
products. Loans are also avail- 
able for recreational facilities 
and Community Development 
Corporations. 

Government estimate of 
capital expenditures in Mani- 
toba for 1960 is $650 million, 
utilities leading with $174.3 
million, institutional and gov- 
ernment outlay next with 
$149.7 million, primary indus- 
tries $105.5 million, manufac- 
turing industries $58.8 million 
and trade and finance serv- 
ices $35.9 million. 

Housing accounted for $84.6 
million. Home. building ap- 
peared to have caught up with 
requirements. 

Again there was an increase 
in power consumption, total 
nearly 3.8 billion kwh, an in- 
crease of 5%. 

It was a record year for 
new generating capacity, two 
units of 66,000 kw’s each at a 
$28 million steam plant at Sel- 
kirk for the southern power 
grid, another 135,000 kw’s 
from four units of the Kelsey 
plant on the Nelson River in 
northern Manitoba, primarily 
to supply the $175 million In- 
ternational Nicke] plant at 
Thompson. 

A fifth unit is being built. 
Foundation for a sixth has 
been started. 

Work was well advanced in 
1960 on a $140 million devel- 
opment at Grand Rapids, 250 
miles northwest of Winnipeg 
where the Saskatchewan River 
empties into Lake Winnipeg. 
Contract was awarded Jan. 12 
for three 150,000 hp blade tur- 
bines, largest of their kind in 
use on the North American 
continent. 

For the 1960's the north is 
Manitoba’s big prospect. Now 
served by rail te Thompson 
and Churchill, highways 30 
feet wide with the same axle- 
weight specifications as the 
Trans-Canada Highway are 
being built under a federal- 
provincial “roads - to - re- 
sources” program, 

One of the projects of last 
year’s $32 million provincial 
road program was construc- 
tion of a 112-mile grade from 
the interlake country to the 


Grand Rapids power site, 
completed in one season. 
With International Nickel 





DUFF ROBLIN 
Premier of Manitoba 


in production at Thompson 
mining output will have a big 
spurt in 1961. The other two 
major operations are Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co. 
at Flin Flon and Sherritt- 
Gordon Co. at Lynn Lake. 


Forestry production value 
in 1960 reached $20 million, 
up $4 million from 1959, 
largely because of timber re- 
quirements of the mining in- 
dustry. 


Production of the commer- 
cial fresh water fishing indus- 
try, second largest on the con- 
tinent. was 30.6 million Ibs., 
value to the fishermen $6.75 
million. 

Fur farm returns were an 
all-time high, $3.7 million, the 
production mostly mink, Wild 
fur production, chiefly beaver 
and lynx, was also a record. 

So was the tourist industry, 
1.25 million visiting tourists, 
a third more than Manitoba’s 
population, which in 1960 rose 
to 906,000, the gain about the 
same as last year. Tourist rev- 
enue for 1960 is estimated at 
$36.3 million. 

For the construction indus- 
try it was another big year; 
when final figures are in, 
maybe larger than the boom 
year of 1959, 
> 


Lowest cost natural gas in Canada 
Oil production and refineries 


Abundant water supply 


Three railroads and fine highways 
A large and growing local market 


a 
e 
® 
: Two airports, one within the city 
% 
@ A skilled and stable labor force 
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SOUNDEST 
REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS 


FOR SALE 


Buildings leased to prominent, reliable and high financially 
rated tenants for a minimum term of 20 years on a net 
lease basis, thus presenting the soundest and most remune 
erative real estate investment. Leases of this tyre provide 
that the tenant pays all expenses pertaining t» the teased 
space or building including taxes. imsurance. heat ight, 
water. etc..in addition to properly maintaining the build- 
ing. 

In addition to the purchaser or investor receiving a muini- 
mum net annual cash return omnes 8% per cent on 
the investment, the mortgage is paid off during the term 


of the lease. thereby dutomatically increasing the net 
annual return and specifically the investor’s equity. Truly 
very sound and secured investment 


We nave numerous other types 0) revenue bearing rea estate 
investments for sale in industrial, commercial buildings and apart- 
ment houses We specialize in property management, appraisals 
and real estate financing. 


12 SHUTER ST., TORONTO 1, EMPIRE 4-3161-2 


(Member Toronte Real Estate Board) 








CAPITAL OF MANITOBA is Winnipeg. 1960 was a big year 
for manufacturing, with a gross output of $815 million. 





Write for complete details in the free booklet 
Markets and Statistics.” 


JOHN R. MUNRO 


City of Edmonton Industri i 
on ab ustrial Director 


EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada. 
U.S.A, 


1304 Canada House, 680 5 Avenue, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Saskatchewan 


XQ 


Pop. 913,000. 
251,700 sq. mi. 


) 


Per capita personal income: $1,320. 
Value of output (in $ millions): Agriculture (farm cash 


income), 545; Manufacturing, 357; Construction, 368; 


Mining, 213. 


Capital and largest city: Regina. 
To Montreal by rail: 1,765 mi., 11% days. By air: 1,663 


mi., 5 hr., 40 min. 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates. 


Saskatchewan 








Farming Holds Lead 


Saskatchewan is moving 
ahead in mining and industrial 
development, but agriculture is 
still the most important single 
industry in the province. 

Of its total land area of 140 
million acres, almost 45% are 
contained in farms which sus- 
tain, directly or indirectly, a 
high proportion of the total 
population of 913,000. 


A good wheat crop in 1960 
was the chief reason for a rise 
in personal income in the prov- 
ince of 14% over the previous 
year. Total farm cash income 
rose 5% to reach $600 million. 

Farm incomes may remain 
high’ if wheat sales abroad 
reach the 300 million bushels 
forecast by the Minister of 
Agriculture. 


Sales of 28 million bushels to 
China early in 1961 brought the 
sales target nearer. 

Coarse grains, oil seeds, and 
livestock production have be- 
come increasingly important to 
the farm picture. Flax acreage 
increased 44% over 1959 and 
the 1960 flax crop was double 
the previous year. 

A significant recent event in 
Saskatchewan agriculture is 
the election of 46-year-old 
Charles Gibbings to the presi- 
dency of the powerful Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, the 
world’s largest grain-handling 
organization. 

He replaces G. H. Wesson, 
74, long a leading figure in 
farm circles in Canada. Mr: 
Gibbings, a scientific farmer 
well versed in matters of busi- 
ness as well as farm technology 
represents the new generation 


ALTHOUGH MINING and industrial development is increas- 


of farmers now taking over 
Saskatchewan farms. 

Farmers are investing heav- 
ily in improvements to build- 
ings and equipment for both 
farm and home, In the past 20 





T. C. DOUGLAS 
Premier of Saskatchewan 


years, nearly $3 billion worth 
of farm machinery and equip- 
ment has been sold in Canada 
(wholesale value), of this, 
60% was bought in the prairie 
provinces, and the greater part 
of the 60% was purchased in 
Saskatchewan. 

A trend to larger farm units 
brought about by the need for 
sufficient volume to cover ris- 
ing costs has meant a steady 
decline in the number of farm 
operators and farm families in 
Saskatchewan. 

Mining is now the key sector 
in the Saskatchewan economy, 





ing, farming still remains the most important single 


industry. 


Regina economists believe. In 
less than five years its contri- 
bution to the net value of com- 
modity production in the prov- 
ince has risen from 6% to more 
than 20%. 

Chief element in the increase 
is the development of oil re- 
sources of the province, which 
now, has 4,500 wells capable of 
production with an average 
output per day (during 1960) 
of 145,000 barrels. 

Gross value of crude oil out» 
put amounted to $108 million 
in 1960, up 7% over the pre- 
vious year, 

Like all oil producers, those 
operating in Saskatchewan are 
now primarily concerned about 
market conditions. Recent an- 
nouncement of a national oil 
policy aimed at raising levels 
of Canadian output vis-a-vis 
imported crude is expected to 
help sustain production and en- 
courage further exploration in 
the province. 

It was the search for oil] that 
led to the discovery of potash, 
near Saskatoon, the Potash Co. 
of America, and near Ester- 
hazy the International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation are 
working to solve problems of 
seepage whict have interfered 
with production of potash from 
the mining and refining facili- 
ties created by the two firms. 
The supply of potash in Sas- 
katchewan is believed to be the 
world’s largest. At present, 16 
corporations are engaged in 
potash exploration and de- 
velopment in Saskatchewan. 

Twenty-four new communi- 
ties were added to the natural 
gas distribution system in Sas- 


* katchewan during 1960, and 


consumption increased 16% 
over 1959. 

Development of the petro- 
leum and natura_ gas resources 
of Saskatchewan led to a de- 


mand for steel pipe and the 


. creation of a pipe mill and a 


steel mill (Interprovincial Steel 
Corp.) which began producing 
in 1960. 

The plant, in Regina, has a 
capacity of 100,000 tons a year, 
and will roll skelp, plate and 
structural steel. A Dominion 
Bridge Co. plant employing 
100 persons opened in Regina 
in the fall of 1960, and paint 
and cement plants were con- 
structed. 

Two oil refineries began ex- 
pansions and a new airport 
terminal opened. A bottling 
plant, a building products 
warehouse, and other business 
expansions are -planned for 
1961 when net new investment 
for the provinces as a whole is 
expected to total $600 million. 

In Saskatoon, two major 
business developments were 
the purchase of a fibreboard 
plant by Domirion Tar & 
Chemical, which plans expan- 
sion, and the announcement of 
a $2 million plant for the pro- 
duction of agricultural chemi- 
cals to be built by Interpro- 
vincial Co-ops. 

Saskatchewan businessmen 
and government officials attach 
particular importance to. this 
development because they con- 
sider it a breakthrough into 
the rapidly growing petro- 
chemical industry, 

Manufacturing output in the 
province now totals $360 mil- 
lion a year, and accounts for 
13% of the net value of pro- 
duction. 

Besides the plants mention- 
ed above, new industries added 
in recent years produce wire 
and cable plastic pipe, heavy 
paper bags, transformers, cor- 
rugated containers, clothing, 
cement, building materials, 
boats, farm implements, food 
products, sewer pipe and flue 
lining. 

The province is making 
strong efforts to attract further 
industry and is encouraging 


communities to form local De- 
velopment Corporations. to 
help provide financing for 
smaller business ventures out- 
side the major population cen- 
tres. 

A provincial Industrial De- 
velopment Fund is available to 
assist in securing financing for 
larger projects. j 

A major construction project 
— the South Saskatchewan 
dam — is now well under way 
near Outlook, Sask. The dam 
will provide hydro power, 
flood control, large-scale irri- 
gation, urban water supply, 
and recreational and resort de- 
velopment in the area. Annual 
outlays on this project, which 
is financed jointly by the fed- 
eral and provincial govern- 
ments, will rise in the next two 
years. 

Spending on the project in 
1960 amounted to $12 million. 
Estimate for federal contribu- 
tion alone in 1961 is $14 mil- 
lion. 

In 1961, the total value of 
construction in the provice was 
roughly $355 million, compar- 
ed with $343 million in 1959. 
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Output of electricity is ris- 
ing, and a new Boundary Dam 
generating station has been 
commissioned at Estevan. Work 
is proceeding on the Squaw 
Rapids Dam and hydro-electric 
power station. 

Uranium output dropped to 
$43 million in 1960 from $54 
million the year before, as a 
result of the “stretch-out” in 
delivery contracts to the 
United States. 

Renewed interest in the 
search for gold in northern 
Saskatchewan has _ recently 
been noted. 

Political interest in the prov- 
ince recently has centred 
around (1) the hearings of a 
commission investigating 
methods of providing compre- 
hensive medical care for resi- 
dents of Saskatchewan, as 
promised by the government 
on re-election; (2) the pro- 
posal of the Local Govern- 
ment Continuing Committee to 
reorganize Saskatchewan's mu- 
nicipalities into a county sys- 
tem, reducing the number of 
local government units from 
over 3,000 to 65. 
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Per capita personal income: $1,580. 
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West Africa 


E. C. MANNING 
Premier of Alberta 


Capital and largest city: Edmonton. 

To Montreal by rail: 2,159 mi., 2 days. By air: 2,094 mi., 
5 hr., 25 min. 

Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates. 
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Many New Plants 


drilled during the first nine 
months of the year. 

At the beginning of 1961 
there were 9,872 wells capable 
of production in Alberta, 661 
more than the same time last 
year, 

Operating all out, their pro- 
duction would amount to 894,- 
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stallations for more than 100 
new industries either were un- 
der construction or had been 
completed at the cost of $200 
million. 

Leaders were gas processing 
and related pipe manufactur- 
ing plants, accounting for $117 
million of the total. 

Included were $20 million 
plants for sulphur and gas 
processing being built by 
Shell Oil at Pincher Creek and 
Canadian Fina at Windfall in 


Thus the total farm income 
in 1960 was $401,900,000 com- 
pared with $401,800,000 in ’59. 

Mineral production in Al- 
berta attained new heights in 
1960. 

Value of minerals produced 
came to $391 million, the com- 
parable ’59 figure being $376 
million. 

There was little change in 
crude oil production, but na- 
tural gas production increased 


from exports of 82,658,000 mcf 
in the same 1959 period. 

It is expected that by 1962 
deliveries of gas to local con- 
sumers and export markets 
should exceed an average rate 
of 1,900,000 mcf daily. 

The fabulous oil reserves in 
the Athabasca oil sands also 
came in for some attention. 

During 1960 the oil and gas 
conservation board approved 
two small and one large exper- 


Overall, the value of build- 
ing permits issued in the prov- 
ince declined from $269.2 mil- 
lion in 1959 to $201.3 million in 
1960. 

Both retail and wholesale 
trade was down 1.6% from the 
1959 totals near year’s end. 
Wholesale lumber and build- 
ing supplies were off 17%, 
hardware sales 10% and auto- 
motive accessories 7%. 

The value of manufacturer’s 


Generation of electricity was 
about 11% higher than 1959, 
totalling over 3.4 billion kwh. 

Bank debits and bank clear- 
ings were about 2% higher, 

The province’s labor force at 
the end of the year was esti- 
mated at 490,000 compared 
with 476,000 in 1959. 

For the first nine months of 
1960, total labor income was 
$924.4 million, with the com- 
parative 1959 figure $890.4 mil. 





ewes Dlbarte by nearly 30%. Sales of liquid imental projects designed to shipments reached an estimat- ion. 
Among the major plants hydrocarbons also increased 
starting operation in 1960 were ‘Sharply. 


two rubber tire piants; two 
big inch pipe mills, oil refiner- 
ies and gas processing plants 
and a fibreglass insulation 
plant. 

Besides the gas. processing 


Sulphur production rose by 
67% and sales by more than 
150%. Cemeni production held 
firm, but sales of clay products 
fell off by nearly 10%. 


Drilling activity and well 
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WITH THE $200 million spending for new plants last year, 


Alberta heads further away from agriculture. 
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British Columbia 


Pop. 1,626,000. 
366,255 sq. mi. 


OF 


Per capita personal income: $1,740. 

Value of output (in $ millions): Agriculture (farm cash 
income), 124; Manufacturing, 1,975; Construction, 
799; Mining, 183; Fishing, 28. 

Capital: Victoria. Largest city: Vancouver. 

To Montreal by rail: 2,881 mi., 3 days. By air: 2,498 mi., 


5 hr., 25 min, 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1960 estimates. 





Laden With Wealth 


British Columbia has en- 
tered 1961 filled with opti- 
mism, despite its share of a 
cross-Canada unemployment 
problem. 

Premier W. A. C. Bennett, 
who is also the province’s 
Minister of Finance, says: 

“Given sound fiscal, trade 
and internal development pol- 


W. A, C. BENNETT 
Premier of British Columbia 


icies at the national level, Ca- 
nadians will halt the slow- 
down and resume the forward 
thrust of the country’s devel- 
opment as an_ industrial 
power. 

“For its part, B.C. will con- 
tinue to build on the firm 
foundation already established 
—an economic climate for the 
private development which is 
so essential to this forward 
thrust.” 

The Premier said there are 
limitless horizons where wa- 
ter-power resources are con- 
cerned. 

“The giant Columbia River 
project, with both its new 
generating potential and its 
production of continuing rev- 
enues through downstream 
benefits, has proceeded at the 
international level of negotia- 
tion. 

“Additionally, the Peace 
River project, whose mighty 
main dam will imprison the 
world’s largest man-made 
lake, offers a potential of 8,- 
000,000 hp for hungry indus- 
tries, 

“Engineering and feasibility 
surveys for this project are 
now complete, and a start on 
construction is foreseen with- 
in the year.” 

B.C.’s vast new petroleum 
industry will expand further 


this year, to the tune of $93,- 
000,000. 


The Premier said: “It is ex- 
pected $100,000,000 will be 
spent in drilling and explora- 
tory work in the next few 
months. The faith of the ma- 
jor companies in B.C.’s petro- 
leum potential is evidenced by 
the continued spirited bidding 
for exploration rights, which, 
in 1960, realized $16,000,000 
through government sales.” 

Mr. Bennett admitted some 
difficulties: “True, B.C. 
shared in the national rise of 
unemployment, but to a lesser 
degree than in previous reces- 
sion periods. This in itself re- 
flects the rapid emergence of 
the province from a primitive 
economy with seasonal peaks 
and valleys, into one of bal- 
anced developments. 

“It is in this area — the 
broadening of B.C.’s_ indus- 
trial and commercial bases— 
that further impressive strides 
can be expected in the imme- 
diate future.” 

The Premier, too, looked 
over the tourist industry po- 
tential and said it will con- 
stantly expand, and be much 
greater than the approximate 
$106,000,000 it brought to B.C. 
last year. 

B.C.’s huge forest industry 
—the very heart and blood 
and bone and sinew of the 
province’s economic life—last 
year soared to $670,000,000— 
up $40,000,000 from 1959. 

Mining ‘was up $25,000,000 
—to $175,000,000 last year. 

Agriculture remained the 
same—at $122,000,000. 

Fisheries production, how- 
ever, was down $18,000,000 
from 1959—to a total value of 
$48,000,000. 

The government’s Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 
says personal income rose to 
an estimated $2,825 million 
last year, from $2,715 million 
in 1959. 

The increase has, in part, 
resulted from a gain in sal- 
aries and wages and increased 
interest and dividend pay- 
ments. Government transfer 
payments, such as family al- 
lowances, social allowances 
and unemployment insurance, 
also showed an increase in 
1960. 

Plywood production during 
the first half of 1960 was 20% 
higher than during the same 
period of 1959. 

Prices were firm at the be- 
ginning of the season, and 
plants expanded their capaci- 
ty by an average 10%, despite 
indications of a softening 
market. 

A decrease in the number 


of housing starts in the sec- 
ond half of 1960 seriously 
affected markets, and, as a re- 
sult, prices dropped consider- 
ably. There has been a partial 
recovery in sales, but produc- 
tion is still curtailed and no 
real improvement is expected 
in 1961,” 

About electric power devel- 
opments, the Bureau of Econo- 
mics says: “During 1960 elec- 
tric power expansion conti- 
nued with the addition of 
158,000 kilowatts, bringing 
electric generating capacity in 
the province to 2,958,000 kilo- 
watts. 

“Additions to capacity now 
underway will add 161,500 
kilowatts by the end of 1961. 

“Electric power generated 
during 1960 totalled an esti- 
mated 13.7 billion kilowatt 
hours, representing an in- 
crease of 9.8% over 1959 pro- 
duction of 12.5 billion kilo- 
watt hours.” 

The Bureau says that ulti- 
mate full development of the 
Columbia River in British Co- 
lumbia will call for a capital 
outlay of $1.5 million dollars. 

The 1960 value of goods ex- 
ported through B.C. customs 
ports reached a record $920,- 
000,000. 

The greatest gains in indi- 
vidual product exports te the 
United States were in news- 
print paper, copper tubing, 
copper. ore, crude petroleum, 
natural gas and nitrogen phos- 
phate fertilizers. The largest 
declines were in lumber and 
zine and lead shipments. 

The United Kingdom’s pur- 
chases of goods exported 
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through B.C. customs ports 
declined in 1960 by $3,000,- 
000. 

However, principal de- 
creases occurred in agricultur- 
al products and fish products, 
while exports of forest prod- 
ucts increased $23,000,000, 
with minor gains in chemical 


exports and non-metallic min- 
eral exports offsetting reduced 
sales of aluminum.” 

The Bureau of Economics, 
toward the end of 1960, asked 
many B.C. business executives 
what they thought 1961 would 
bring. 

The Bureau reports: “Busi- 
ness executives forecast a year 
(1961) where favorable sales 
and earnings can best be 
achieved by aggressive selling 
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and a careful watch on pro- 
duction efficiencies. They ane 
ticipate that 1961 will be a 
year of steady, but unspecta- 
cular business activity. Cau- 
tion rather than optimism -is 
expressed by a great many of 
the firms — industry, as a 
whole, is concerned about the 
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eloping its resources rapidly. 


economic climate, but is not 
disheartened. 

“It is particularly noticeable 
that last year many firms im- 
proved their competitive po- 
sition in spite of a difficult 
economic environment. Mod- 
ernization of plant and pro- 
duction methods and a more 
dynamic sales policy enabled 
some firms to expand their 
market, particularly to the 
prairies.” 
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by land, sea and air... 8y fand... Canadian Pacific provides the 
only Scenic Dome passenger service across Canada, and fast, efficient freight 
service for every shipping requirement. By sea...the famous fleet of White 
Empress ships join Canada and Europe, the new 27,300 ton flagship, Empress 
of Canada, will make her maiden voyage in April. By air... Canadian 
Pacific Airlines links five continents...adding DC-8 Rolls-Royce powered Jet 
Empresses this year. In all, 85,000 route miles of integrated travel services’ 


by land, sea and air. 


Cr lan Pacific 


The worid’s most complete transportation system 


RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS + AIRLINES « HOTELS » COMMUNICATIONS + EXPRESS + TRUCKING + PIGGYBACK 











Yukon and Northwest 
Territories 


Pop. 36,000. 
131 1,979 sq. mi. 


‘er capita personal income: $1,090. 
Value of output (in $ millions): Mining, 36. 
cities: Whitehorse and Yellowknife. 
To ‘by air: 3,126 mi., 9 hr., and 2,756 mi., 9 hr., 


25 min. 


Latest DBS figures or FP 1900 estimates. 


The North 








E Huge Oil Reservoir 


The Canadian Arctic may 
hold the largest reservoirs of 
oil on the North American 
continent 

This is the preliminary con- 
clusion of two seasons of in- 
tensive oi] exploration work 
in Canada’s “island archipe- 
lago”—some 500,000 sq. miles 
of islards which extend from 
the rim of the northern Cana- 
dian mainland to within 700 
mi. of the North Pole. 

Private oil company and 
Canadian government offi- 
cials have so far conducted 
enly surface geological sur- 
veys over about half of island 
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area, Two summers have been 
taken up in this exploration. 


The results of the surveys 
indicate that geological struc- 
tures similar to those found 
in the famous oil basins of the 
Middle East exist in great 
quantities in the Arctic 
islands. 


It may be several years be- 
fore oil in large quantities is 
actually found. Finding oil re- 
quires drilling very deep 
wells, at perhaps $1: million 
each. Companies investing 
such large sums will want to 
make extensive explorations 
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R. GORDON ROBERTSON 
Commissioner NWT 


to make sure they are drilling 
in the right place. 


The oil explorations are 
adding momentum to attempts 
by the Canadian government 
to give the 24,000 people who 
live in Canada’s northland 
new opportunities to govern 
themselves. 


‘To Canadians, the “north- 
land” includes not only the 
Arctic islands. It includes as 
well the million sq. miles of 
mainland between 60 degrees 
north latitude — the northern 
boundary of the provinces of 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia— 
and the Arctic ocean. 


The northland, a land of 
rocks, forests and barren tun- 
dra, is organized for purposes 
of administration into two 
“territories.” 

The Yukon Territory is the 
northwestern corner of this 
huge expanse, bounded on the 
west by the U.S. state of Alas- 
ka. The population is 13,000, 
of whom about 10,000 are 
white, the rest Indians. 

All the remaining northern 
mainland, plus the Arctic 
islands, is the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Population of the 
NWT is 21,000, of whom 8,000 






D. F. Purves, 


K. M. Ralston, 


In studying the question of plant loca- 
tion in’ Canada, you will wish to be well 
informed concerning the transportation 
facilities and the part they can play in 
making your operation a profitable one. 
Canadian National is the only railway 


Chief of Development 
Canadian National Railways 
Montreal, Que. Canada. 


Commissioner of Development 
& Mining Engineer 

Canadian National Railways 
Montreal, Que. Canada. 


When visiting Canada to make 
chain of fine hotels and coast to 
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SURFACE OF THE North West Territories has only been 


scratched for its wealth. 


are whites, the rest Indians 
and Eskimos. 

Main products of the NWT 
and Yukon are minerals. Total 
production is valued at about 
$35 million a year. 

Gold is the chief of these 
minerals. The Yukon produces 
about $12 million worth of 
gold annually and the NWT 
about $2 million worth. 

After gold comes uranium— 
some $9 million worth annual- 
ly, mostly from the NWT. 
Value of silver production is 
about $6 million, lead $3 mil- 
lion, zinc $2 million. 

Furs are another resource of 
the territories. 

Because world fur prices 
fluctuate and supplies of ani- 
mals change, value of fur pro- 
duction in the Yukon and 
NWT fluctuates wildly. 

In a recent 10 year period, 
trappers’ incomes in the Yu- 
kon fluctuated between $144,- 
000 and $677,000; in the NWT, 
between $750,000 and $2 mil- 
lion. 

The main other resource in 
the territories is fish. Some 
$2 million worth of trout and 
whitefish is caught annually 


at Great Slave Lake in the 
NWT. 


Because of the cold climate, 
agriculture will never produce 
the kind of stable income in 
Canada’s northland which 1s 
necessary for real population 
growth. 

The future of the two terrj- 
tories will therefore depend 
on minerals. This is one rea- 
son why the new northern oil 
explorations are being care- 
fully watched and fostered by 
the Canadian government. 

Because great distances are 
involved and because mineral 
exploration and development 
costs are heavy, present min- 
eral production comes only 
from very rich deposits. The 
deposits must be rich enough 
to yield ores or concentrates 
which can compete with 
southern ores and concentrates 
and stil] carry heavy fixed de- 
velopment costs. 

Only a small part of the 
NWT and Yukon has ever 
been prospected, and that only 
superficially. Despite this, 
some 20 big deposits of lead, 
zine, iron, copper and nickel 
are known but not touched 





For information on transportation and other pertinent 
industrial location factors, see: 





CANADIAN NATIONAL 


For assistance in plant location, apply to: 


T. A. Hooker, 


T. J. Openshaw, 


serving all 10 provinces of Canada. 
It is the largest railway system in North 
America; is fully dieselized; has mo- 
dern terminal facilities; operates inte- 
grated rail and highway “piggyback” 
services. 


Development & Research 
Commissioner 

Canadian National Railways 
17 — 19 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W.1., England. 


Special Representative, 


Dept. ot Research & Development, 


Canadian National Railways 
Woolworth Building, Room 17 
233 Broadway, 

New York 7, N.Y. 


your studies on the ground, take advantage of Canadian National's _ 
coast communications network. 
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Letter Sorting by Code 


Canada has one of 
world’s most highly 
oped postal systems. 

It uses a variety of elec- 
tronic and mechanica] ma- 
chines to handle 3,600 million 
pieces of mail a year with 
security and despatch. 

In big post offices, such as 
those at Vancouver and Win- 
nipeg, conveyor belt systems 
and parcel sorters handle 
floods of mail. Ottawa, the 
capital city, has an electronic 
letter sorter. 

At Peterborough, a city of 
50,000, is a letter-sorting ma- 
chine by which five operators 
each sort 3,000 letters an hour 


the 
devel- 


into 300 receptacles — total % 


15.000 an hour for the 
chine. 

The Vancouver and Winni- 
peg parcel sorters and the 
Peterborough letter sorter 
work on a principle funda- 
mentally different from that 
on which the electronic letter 
sorter at Ottawa works. 

At the first three machines, 
the operator looks at the ad- 
dress and, by means of a key- 
board, directs the mailed ar- 
ticle into a receptacle corres- 
ponding to the destination. 

At the Ottawa machine, the 
man at the keyboard merely 
puts the address into code and 
the machine directs it into the 
proper receptacle. At the first 
three machines, the operator 
must remember which recep- 
tacle corresponds to a given 
address, At Ottawa, the ma- 
chine does this. 

This is the process by which 
the Ottawa machine works. 

Addresses are translated in- 
to a code, enabling the ma- 
chine to do the sorting. The 
operator doesn’t have to re- 
member final destinations; he 
has only to know the code. 

The code is stamped on the 
envelope in an ink invisible to 
the eye, but visible to the ma- 
chine. 

The coding machine is simi- 
lar to a very large typewriter, 
with devices to keep letters 
moving in front of the opera- 
tor. 

The Ottawa sorter consists 
of two long suction conveyors, 
each flanked by 32 trays. City 
mail gets two sortings. 

In the first sorting, coded 
addresses are read by an elec- 
tronic reader, and a computer 
“tells” the conveyor into 
which of 32 trays to drop the 
letter. About 24 of the 32 di- 
visions are for “forward” mail 
bound outside the city. 

Mail falling into eight of the 
trays is addressed to Ottawa 
points; and each of these 
batches can be passed through 
the second half of the machine 
and further broken up into 32 
divisions. The double machine 
can thus break mail up into 
32 times 32, or 1,024 divisions. 

The key to the whole opera- 
tion is the code. The machine 
uses a four-letter code, in- 
volving the first, third, fourth 
and last letters of street and 
place-names. 


ma- 


Take this address: 182 
Holmwood Ave., Clarkson, 
Ontario (A Canadian prov- 


ince). 

Coded, this becomes: H]lmd; 
Ox; Carn; 0182. 

The first group of letters is 


the street; the second, the 
province (these can al] be 
designated by two letters); 


the third stands for “Clark- 
son”; and the fourth is the 
street number. 

The coded address is, of 
course, not designated by let- 
ters or figures as such; but by 
symbols which the machine 
can understand. 


One double machine can 
give two sortations to 10 let- 
ters a second. It requires 10 
coders to keep one machine 
going. Each installation re- 
quires at least one computer. 


Electronic devices are used 
in Canada for a wide variety 
of communications purposes. 
Microwave relay systems are 
used for telephone, telegraph 
and television transmission. 


One company, RCA Victor 
Ltd., had equipped 240 micro- 
wave stations for 32 commu- 
nications systems spanning 
nearly 7,000 miles. Among the 
larger ones is a 14-station 440- 


mile network serving Quebec 
Hydro Electric Commission. 
This system not only provides 
telephone and teletype con- 
nections along the line — in- 
cluding phone contact with 
mobile units—it also provides 
automatic readings of power 
output at the hydro stations 
and enables supervisors at 
Montreal to increase or de- 
crease the output as the de- 
mand for power rises and 
falls. 

The 1,200-mile Alaska High- 
way system will be the largest 
single microwave project in 
Canada, capable of carrying 
600 telephone or telegraph 
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transmissions at once. It will 
link with the Alaska commu- 
nications network to the west 
and with the rest of Canada to 
the east. 


Across Canada, TV relay 
transmitters, known as “satel- 
lites,’ pick up signals from 


master stations and pass them 
on to still farther areas. 


This equipment was devel- 
oped in 1955-56 in an effort to 
solve Canada’s problem of ex- 
tending television into its 
more remote territories. 
Today, of Canada’s 15 mil- 
lion TV ‘viewers, 2.5 million 
are seeing programs through 
the eyes of the “satellite” 


transmitters. 





New metal powders now produced in Canada 
widen engineering freedom around the world 


Old metals with new properties . . . alloys and combinations of metals and non-metals 
which could never be mixed before . . . these are just a few of the technological dreams 
which have come true through the modern techniques of powder metallurgy. 


Now, in the world’s most modern powder plant, Mapco produces high temperature brazing 
alloys for jet engines; high temperature stainless steel powders for fabrication of heat 


and corrosion-resistant parts needed by electronic industries; components for stainless steel 


filters used in chemical industries. 


In paper, electrical, agricultural, mining, automotive 
and many other industries, Mapco products and 


technical assistance in their uses are helping cut costs, 


improve quality and increase output. 


For details on how metal powders may be utilized in your company’s 


operations, write without obligation for a copy of our new 


illustrated brochure. 


mapco 


Metal Atomizing and Processing Corporation Ltd. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 25 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 
PLANT AND LABORATORY: 1437 SPEERS ROAD, P.O. BOX 325, OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONER IS FULLY INFORMED 
ABOUT GOODS AND SERVICES AVAILABLE FROM CANADA. 


HIS ASSISTANCE IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


new publication hs 
A publication CANAD Ourier 


will keep you up-to-date on the latest trade and economic developments 
in Canada. If you are interested in receiving this publication, you are 
invited to complete and return the coupon below. 


DIRECTOR, TRADE PUBLICITY BRANCH 
DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 
PLEASE PLACE MY NAME ON THE FREE CIRCULATION LIST 
OF "CANADA COURIER.” 


ee, 


(NAME) 
~ (NAME OF COMPANY) 


~~~ (ADDRESS) 





A Canadian Government Trade Commissioner 


is at your Service in: 


ACCRA 
ATHENS 
BEIRUT 
BELFAST 
BERNE 
BOGOTA 
BOMBAY 
BONN 
BOSTON 
BRUSSELS 
BUENOS AIRES 
CANBERRA 
CARO 

CAPE TOWN 
CARACAS 
CHICAGO 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
COLOMBO 
COPENHAGEN 
DETROIT 
DJAKARTA 
DUBLIN 
GLASGOW 
GUATEMALA CITY 
HAMBURG 
HAVANA 

HONG KONG 
JOHANNESBURG 
KARACHI 
KINGSTON 
LAGOS 
LEOPOLDVILLE 


LIMA 

LISBON 
LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 

LOS ANGELES 
MADRID 
MANILA 
MELBOURNE 
MEXICO CITY 
MONTEVIDEO ° 
MOSCOW 
NEW DELHI 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK CITY 
OSLO 

PARIS 


PORT-OF-SPAIN 
RIO’ DE JANEIRO 
ROME 
SALISBURY 
SANTIAGO 
SAO PAULO 
SINGAPORE 
STOCKHOLM 
SYDNEY 
TEHRAN 

THE HAGUE 
TOKYO 
VIENNA 
WASHINGTON 
WELLINGTON 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE, OTTAWA, CANADA 
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